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Lester M. Goldsmith 


Chief Engineer for The Atlantic Refining Co., to be awarded 
Melville medal by A. S. M. E. 
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@® Tokheim asked thousands of buyers why 
they chose Tokheim pumps and this in sub- 
stance is what they said: ‘Their commanding 
appearance brings in many customers; their ac- 
curacy of measurement is as permanent as the 
pumps themselves; they never fail to function 
under any practical condition; and they operate 
with lowest service cost and trouble.’’ What finer 
proof could be found that Tokheim is the buy 
today? Write for new color folder and details. 
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OMPARE THE VALUE 
THE PUMP THAT COUNTS 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
FOR @8 YEARS 











po Dube THEM IN... 


Westinghouse lighting helps draw 
trade, and Westinghouse electrical 
equipment helps you hold it. 
Take a tip from thousands of successful service 
stations. Brighten up with Westinghouse light- 
ing, and get the business that passes up poorly 

lighted stations. 

Westinghouse can help you hold this busi- 
ness, too. Prompt service depends much on re- 
liable operation of pumps, air com- 
pressors, and similar equipment. 
Power these with Westinghouse 








AFA floodlight, for station build- 
ings and service areas. Open-type, 
porcelain-enameled units with 
aluminum auxiliary reflectors. 





Nofuze Panelboard—Tamper-proot; 
eliminates delays due to unnecessary 
circuit interruptions; saves time 
annoyance, maintenance expense. 


FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED...SPECIFY WESTINGHOUSE 
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BRINGS THEM BACK 


motors, control and Nofuze panelboards and 
forget delays, failures, maintenance expense. 
You'll be able to pay more attention to getting 
business, instead of worrying about your ap- 
paratus, and your operating costs. 

You can obtain complete electrical service 
from Westinghouse — through our 137 sales 
and service offices in principal cities. A phone 
call will bring a well-informed representative. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 1.94113 








Bipost Pump Island Lighting 
Unit — Provides wide distribution 
of light needed for quick, accurate 
service at pump islands. 


Westinghouse 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
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G. B. Dickey 


G. B. Dickey, of Nashville, new 
president of the Tennessee Oil 
Men’s Association, started as a 
retail service station operator in 
Nashville, but soon entered the 
wholesale branch, marketing a 
specialized motor oil for Model 
“T”’ cars. Later his business was 
consolidated with Benzol Gas 
Corp. which, in 1929, was one of 
six local oi] companies merged by 
Caldwell & Co. into Apex Oil 
Corp. He was connected with the 
Apex corporation as vice presi- 
dent until 1934 when he organized 
his own company, American Oil 
Co. of Tennessee, Inc., which now 
distributes Shell products. 

Mr. Dickey has long been active 
in Tennessee association affairs, 
serving as_ secretary-treasurer 


from 1924 to 1926, and as secre- 
tary of the reorganized associa- 
tion last year. 

Commenting on the changes oc- 
curring during his 19 years in the 
oil business, Mr. Dickey says, 
“We are doing business today and 
making a little money on the kind 
of spreads we used to use for ad- 
vertising.” But he is confident of 
the independent marketer’s abil- 
ity to meet changing conditions. 

In this connection, Mr. Dickey 
has some kind words for NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
saying: 

“I might add that your valu- 
able publication through the 
years has been of untold value in 
making decisions and policies to 
cope with changing conditions.” 
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Trucks, Trades 
And Barges Cut 
Into Pipelines 


Bu Teletype 
N. P. N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Nov. 27.—The grad- 
ual but important changes oc- 
curring in the mid-western mar- 
keting picture were brought 
into sharp focus for a_ short 
time recently at the Chicago 
hearing by the Interstate Corn- 
merce Commission on the Pe- 
troleum Rail Shippers Ass'n. 
petition which closed Nov. 21. 

These changes 
brought about by: 

(1) More efficient methods of 
transportation. 

(2) Availability of volumin- 
ous amount of crude oil nearer 
the areas of heavy consumption. 

Harry Moreland, general man- 
ager of the Great Lake Pipeline 
Co., the pioneer gasoline pipe- 
line from the Mid-Continent to 
mid-western markets, testified 
the company’s tonnage this year 
is off 26 per cent from last year, 
and that he anticipates an even 


are being 


greater loss of tonnage next 
year. 
Mr. Moreland said competi- 


tive transportation in the form 
of pipelines, marine facilities 
and truck operations, along with 
Illinois crude production, were 
largely responsible for the drop 
in tonnage. 

In delving behind Mr. More- 
land’s testimony for more com- 
plete details it might be well to 
look first at the situation in the 
western edge of the middlewest- 
ern markets served by the Great 
Lakes system. 

No doubt the Cimarron Valley 
Pipeline Co. (Champlin Refin- 
ing Co.), with its terminal at 
Superior, Neb., and the heavy 
transport trucking from Kan- 
sas refiners to Kansas destina- 
tions as well as those in Ne- 
braska and Iowa and to some 
extent into Missouri, have cut 
into the business of the mem- 
ber refiners of the Great Lakes 
group. 

By looking at the accompany- 
ing table (see Page 15) it will 
be noted that Barnsdall Refin- 


ing Co., one of the original 
stockholders in the line, is no 
longer listed as a member. 


3arnsdall for the past several 
months has been drawing its 
(Continued 15) 


on page 


Cole Sets Dates 
By Teletype 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 29. 

New Orleans hearings of the 
Cole ‘oil subcommittee” have 
been moved up two days, Chair- 
man Cole’s office told NPN to- 
day. They will be held Dec. 11, 
12 and 13, instead of 13, 14 and 
15 as previously planned. Com- 
mittee will leave Washington, 
as planned, Dec. 7, for Mattoon, 
Ill., and will go from there di- 
rect to New Orleans, after in- 
specting the Illinois fields. Pro- 
jected visits to Shreveport and 
Longview to inspect Louisiana 
and East Texas fields probably 
will be taken after the hearings, 
which were moved up on request 
of several state authorities 
which have meetings scheduled 
for Dec. 14 and 15. 


Truckers’ Contracts Opened 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 28. 

Contracts of contract motor car- 
riers, showing minimum 
charges, actual charges, and oth- 
er information, will be opened to 
public inspection at Interstate 
Commerce Commission under 
an ICC order just issued. 


Producers Plan Suit 
To Halt ‘Tariff Cut 





250 Billion Motor Miles 
To Be Traveled in ’39 


NEW YORK, Nov. 21.—-Two 
million more people are op- 
erating passenger cars today 
than in the lush days of 1929 
and almost a million more 
trucks are serving the farmer 
and business man, according 
to the forthcoming issue of 
“Automobile Facts,” publish- 
ed by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Ass’n. 

In the U. S., which owns 
70 per cent of the world’s 
automobiles, two out of every 
three families now own a 
private car. Total mileage 
this year will be about 250 
billion miles of motor trans- 
portation or about 70 billion 
miles more than in 1929. 











California Indictment Hits 
Ai State Fair Trade Laws 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—Does 
the California oil indictment 
constitute an indirect attack by 
the Roosevelt Administration 
on state fair trade laws which 
provide for contracts specifying 
resale prices for branded prod- 
ucts? 

This question was raised by 
inclusion in the indictment, re- 
turned Nov. 14 by a federal 
grand jury at Los Angeles, of 
the Fair Practices Association 
(Petroleum Products), along 
with 39 oil companies and the 
Independent Refiners Associa- 
tion, Inc. (See NPN, Nov. 22). 

The F.P.A. was incorporated 
March 12, 1937 under California 


laws in accordance with the 
state fair trade law (although 


no mention of this angle was 
made in the indictment). 

It was charged in the indict- 
ment that the F.P.A. made semi- 
monthly surveys of retail gaso- 
line prices at service stations, 
reporting to member oil com- 
panies on the brand sold, prices 
posted and prices charged. 

Most of the major oil com- 
panies and their secondary 
companies operating in Cali- 
fornia, as well as most of the 
independent refiners, are said 


to have made use of the Cali- 
fornia fair trade law, entering 
into contracts with some of 
their retailers, at least, to 
stipulate a minimum price for 
their branded products. Any 
retailer selling at less than the 
price specified by his supplier 
even though he himself had not 
signed a contract with the sup- 
plier—-was open to a lawsuit by 
the supplier or any other dealer 
handling the same brand, with 
possible damages. 


Checked Stations 


Suppliers generally have re- 
mained in the background leav- 
ing it to the dealers’ association 
to bring legal actions against re- 
tailers charged with selling at 
less than the specified price. One 
reason for this, undoubtedly, 
was the apprehension that the 
supplier might lose his outlets 
to a competitor, if he filed suit. 
But the F.P.A. offered the com- 
panies a means of checking up 
on how their retail outlets were 
adhering to respective suppliers’ 
specified prices. 

Nearly all of the states had 
fair trade laws on their books 
before Congress enacted the 


(Continued on page 6) 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
Although the reciprocal trade 


agreement with Venezuela, cut- 
ting in half the present excise 
tax of 21 cents per barrel on, 
U. S. imports of foreign crude 
and fuel 
claimed 


oils, has been pro- 
the President ‘and 
will become provisionally effec- 
Dec. 16. 


producers in this country have 


by 


tive Independent) oil 
net yet given up hope of side- 
tracking it. 
Independent Petroleum A\ssn. 
is 
templating a suit to block! the 
treaty’s 


of America, for one, con- 


becoming effective 
other industries similarly affect- 
ed may be expected to join 
IPAA. | 
tusseil B. Brown, chief coun- 
sel of IPAA, revealed after! the 
proclamation of the treaty by 
the White House that he had 
written President Roosevelt sub- 
sequent to the announcement of 
the treaty by the State Depart- 
ment and prior to its signature 
by the President, asking to pre- 
sent certain data which, he said, 
had not been previously brought 
out in discussion of the pact. 
His letter was never answered. 


‘Leave Import Taxes Alone’ 


What Mr. Brown was expect: 
ed to have pointed cut to the 
President was the fact that 
Chairman Pat Harrison of: the 
Senate Finance Committee as- 
serted on the Senate floor that 
excise taxes would be unaffect- 
ed by the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program, and that both 
Senate Finance and House 
Ways and Means Committee re- 
ports on the bill, previous to 
its enactment, also pointed out 
that it would leave import ex- 
cise taxes alone. 

The reduced import tax, 
under the Venezuela agreement, 
applies only to 5 per cent an- 
nually of the volume of crude 


petroleum processed in conti- 
nental U. S. refineries during 
the preceding year. On _ the 


basis of 1938 runs to stills, im- 
ports—from Venezuela and all 
other countries during ‘1939 
under such a treaty, could be 
but 58,000,000 barrels. Total 
imports during the five-year pe- 
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riod ended with 1938 averaged 
about 34,000,000 barrels annual- 
ly. 

However, Mr. Brown points 
out, under the “most favored 
nation” agreement, not only 
Venezuelan crude and fuel oil, 
but similar commodities from 
other exporting countries, no- 
tably Colombia and Mexico, 
could come into the United 
States up to the 5 per cent lim- 
itation. 

Filing of the legal action, it 
is understood, would be based 
on the contention that the ad- 
ministration has not the au- 


thority to change an excise tax 
witnout specific authorization 


by Congress in each case. Con- 
gress had understood excise 


taxes would not be changed in 
trade treaties, Mr. Brown said. 

“The reduction of the tax will 
give two or three major com- 
panies the right to determine 
petroleum prices in the United 
States,” Mr. Brown ccntinued. 
“Companies with production 
abroad can produce more cheap- 
ly than in the United States, 
and the importation of even a 
small amount is capable of driv- 
ing domestic prices down. 


Mexico Can Take Advantage of ‘Tariff Cut; 
Eastern States Reported Leasing Storage 


“Mexico can apparently take 
advantage of this treaty to ex- 
port oil to this country from 
expropriated American proper- 
ties on which the Mexican gov- 
ernment has to pay no plant 
overhead. This, too, will tend 
to break oil prices here.” 

In this connection, it is re- 
ported that Eastern States Oil 
Co., which has been refining 
Mexican crude in this country, 
mostly in bond, has leased ad- 
ditional storage space at Gal- 
veston and Houston. 

At the same time, 
government authorities are re- 
ported to have closed a deal 
with an undisclosed American 
importer to sell more Mexican 
oil in the U. S. 

William S. Farish, president 
of Standard Oil Co. of N. J., in 
his statement at the American 
Petroleum Institute meeting in 
Chicago a week ago, revealed 
that he had conferred with 
State Department officials on 
the slashing of the oil import 
tax in the Venezuela treaty sub- 
sequent to the open hearings on 
the measure, at which Mr. 
Brown appeared. It could not 
be learned whether the Reci- 
procity Information Committee 
(which handles negotiations for 
treaties for the State Depart- 
ment) had consulted with other 
oil companies or officials aside 
from the open hearings. 


Mexican 


Pointed Out Four Years Ago 


The oil import excise tax is 
the second such tax altered 
under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program—the first was 
the excise tax on imported lum- 
ber, reduced in the 1935 Cana- 
dian trade agreement. At that 
time NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS pointed out (See NPN, 
Nov. 20, 1935, p. 89) that “re- 
duction of the excise tax on im- 
ported lumber in the Canadian 
trade treaty signed Nov. 15 
(1935) opens the way to a sim- 
ilar cut in oil import taxes in 
the future, according to views 
expressed in oil circles today.” 





However, now that both oil 
and lumber excise duties have 
been cut, the Reciprocity In- 
formation Committee con- 
templating a change in the im- 
port excise tax cn copper, in 
connection with the Chile trade 
agreement, hearings on which 
opened here today. Mr. Brown 
attended these hearings, and it 
is understood that, if the cop- 
per import tax is cut in the 
treaty, he may be joined in the 
contemplated legal action by 
the copper, as well as the lum- 
ber and coal, industries. 

Another legal point under 
consideration in connection with 
the proposed suit, is whether it 
will be a mandamus action or a 
quo warranto action. 


1S 





Madison Dismissals Upheld, 
Tie Vote Leaves Door Open 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27.— 


U. S. Supreme Court has up- 
held the decision of the seventh 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
(N.P.N., Feb. 22, p. 15) refusing 
to issue a writ of mandamus 
ordering Judge Patrick J. Stone 
to rescind his orders of July 
19, 1938, dismissing 11 
fendants in the “first”? Madison 
case after they had been found 
guilty by a jury. 

However, the 
order was sustained by a 4-to-4 
vote in the high court, which 
leaves the way open for the 
Justice Department to petition 
for a reargument of the case 
before the full court 
ninth member is appointed. The 
petition must be filed within 25 
days after the decision, but in 
the usual court routine it may 
be expected to await its turn 
for reargument until after a 
new member is appointed by 
President Roosevelt. 


de- 


lower court's 


when a 


Justice Department attaches 
have indicated that the depart- 


ment probably will ask for re- 
argument and reconsideration. 





California Indictment Hits 
At State Fair Trade Laws 


(Continued from page 5) 
Miller-Tydings Bill which pur- 
ported to authorize interstate 
companies to enter into resale 
price maintenance contracts un- 
der state laws, without fear of 
violating federal anti-trust laws. 
These laws’ were _ strongly 
backed by independent druggists 
and other small merchants who 
wanted minimum prices set on 
branded merchandise as a 
weapon against cut-price chain 
stores. 

President Roosevelt did all he 
could to head off the Miller- 
Tydings Bill, but it finally 
passed as a “rider” on an ap- 
propriation bill and the Presi- 
dent reluctantly signed it. The 
Federal Trade Commission, too, 
opposed the measure on the 
grounds that it would “weaken” 
the anti-trust laws. But, with 
hundreds of “little business 
men”—who ordinarily favor 
tightening of the anti-trust 
laws—swarming the Capitol in 
support of fair trade laws, Con- 


gress apparently paid little at- 


tention to the FTC’s objection. 


The FTC has been silent, 
but unrelenting, in its opposi- 
tion and even now has under 
way an investigation of the ef- 
fect of fair trade laws on prices. 
Results of this survey will be 
presented to the Temporary Na- 


tional Economic (Monopoly) 
Committee. 
One view of the Roosevelt 


Administration’s opposition to 
state fair trade laws was that 
they “took the play away from 
Washington.” 


So, developments in the Cali- | 


fornia oil case will be watched 
with interest by business men 
in many lines of trade, as well 
as oil men, especially in New 
Jersey and New York areas 
where major company sup- 
pliers have also made use of 
state fair trade laws to specify 
minimum prices for their brand- 
ed motor fuels. The case ap 
proaches the question of how 
far the federal government can 
go in prosecuting an association 
that might almost be called a 
quasi-enforcement agency un- 
der a state law. 


It is interesting to note that, 
while no indication of individual 
votes given in the per 
curiam order upholding the 
circuit court, the court is now 
divided along New  Deal-Old 
Deal lines. The four New Deal 
appointees are Justices Black, 
Douglas, Frankfurter and 
Reed; those who were on the 
bench before the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration are Chief Justice 


was 


Hughes, Justice Stone, Me- 
Reynolds and Roberts. 
Talk of appointing U. S. At- 


torney General Frank Murphy 
to the vacancy on the supreme 


court raises an_ interesting 
question. Should Mr. Murphy 


be appointed, would he have to 
withdraw during reargument of 
the Madison dismissal case be- 
cause it was prepared in the 
Department of Justice while he 
was head of that department” 
If he would withdraw, then 
there would still be a 4-4 tie 
vote, so there wouldn’t be any 


use in asking for a reargu- 
ment. 
Defendant individuals _ dis- 


missed by Judge Stone’s order 
of July 19, 1938 were: E. G. 
Seubert and Allan Jackson, 
president and vice president, 
respectively, of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana; Jacob France, 
Baltimore, president of Mid- 
Continent Oil Corp.; A. V. 
|Bourque, Tulsa, formerly sec- 
‘retary of Western Petroleum 
'Refiners Assn., Dan Moran, 
'Ponca City, Okla., president of 
Continental Oil Co.; W. G. Skel- 
‘ly, Tulsa, president of Skelly 
|Oil Co.; H. M. Dawes, Chicago, 
|president of The Pure Oil Co.; 
ic. L. Jones, formerly with 
| Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; Bryan 
|S. Reid, Chicago division man- 
‘ager of Socony-Vacuum; and 
Frank Phillips, Bartlesville, 
‘Okla., now board chairman of 
Phillips Petroleum Co. The 
‘one oil company dismissed at 
that time was Globe Oil & Re 
fining Co. of Kansas. 


Oil Burner Shipments Rise 


WASHINGTON — American 
manufacturers shipped 35,352 
oil burners in September, bring 
ing the nine-month total to 146,- 
987 as compared with 97,81!) 
burners shipped in same period 
of 1938, and 149,870 in 1937. 

September shipments of dis 
tillate burners totaled 75,886 
bringing January-September t 
tal to 269,965 as against 214,74" 
and 296,125 in same periods 0: 
1938 and 1937, respectively. 
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‘Clean’ Rest Rooms Required 
Under New Topeka Ordinance 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—An 
ordinance prohibiting all gaso- 
line price signs, except those on 
pumps, and requiring main- 
tenance of clean rest rooms at 
service stations, became effec- 
tive in Topeka, Kans., Nov. 23. 
The ordinance also provides for 
the awarding of gold stars to 
stations passing inspections and 
complying with all regulations. 
The ordinance, which was 
passed by the Topeka Board of 
Commissioners and approved by 
the mayor on Nov. 21, provides 
that pump signs shall have an 
area not greater than 96 square 
inches. Figures, including frac- 
tions, in the sign shall be of the 
same size, and not smaller than 
one-half the size of the figures 
showing the total selling price 
per gallon. Taxes collected in 
connection with the sale of 
gasoline must be shown apart 
trom the total sales price. 
Prices must remain in effect 
for at least 24 hours, except to 
meet a “posted competitive price 
in that community.” The law 
forbids substitution and mis- 
branding, stating that “it shall 
be unlawful for any person to 
sell or offer for sale motor fuel 
at retail in any manner so as 
to deceive or tend to deceive the 
purchaser as to the price, na- 





ture, quality or identity there- 
Of.” 

Gasoline pumps are to be in- | 
spected every six months by the | 
city weights and measures de- 
partment. New equipment also 
is to be inspected and certified | 
Towels, Tissue & Soap Required | 
by the department before used. | 

The ordinance requires rest} 
rooms for public use be “clean, | 
sanitary and provided with tis- 
sue, soap contained in a soap 


| 


dispenser, and paper towels.” | 


Regular inspection of station | 
rest rooms by the sanitary de- 
partment of the city is also pro- 
vided. 

Gold stars, awarded by the 
city to all stations passing regu- 
lar inspection and meeting all 
requirements of the ordinance, 
will be approximately four 
inches in diameter, bearing the 
imprint of the city. They are 
for display at the station. Stars 
remain the property of the city, 
and will be taken down when a 
station fails to pass all require- 
ments. 

Passage of the ordinance re- 
sulted from “the co-operation 
of a heavy majority of the re- 
tail dealers of Topeka, led by 
the well-organized efforts of the 
Petroleum Retailers Ass’n. (of 
Kansas),” according to E. E. 
Heidt, Topeka, president of the 
state retailers association. 


Trade Agreements Defended 
By Secretary of State Hull 


By Teletvpe 
N. P. N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON— The admin- 
istration’s reciprocal trade 
agreement program was vigor- 
ously attacked and defended as 
hearings opened here this week 
on the proposed treaty with 
Chile. 

Chief attackers of the pro- 
gram were Senators Wheeler of 
Montana and Johnson of Colo., 
both democrats. Interest of the 
westerners in the Chilean agree- 
ment centers around the pro- 
posal to reduce the import ex- 
cise tax on copper in much the 


same manner that the import | 


tax on oil was reduced in the 
Venezuelan agreement. 

In a statement issued just as 
the Chilean hearings began be- 
fore the committee for reciproc- 
ity information, Secretary Hull 
declared that the trade agree- 
ments program had been devel- 
oped in an effort to increase 
prosperity and employment at 
home and that if the philosophy 
of the program were put aside 


and “our trade policy is again 
to be determined solely by the 
short-sighted and = mistaken 
claims of particular interests 
determined to win a completely 
favored position for themselves” 
then this country would “fall 
again into the disorderly depres- 
sion that followed the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff.” 

The western senators de- 
scribed the program as “an in- 
vidious formula for breaking 
down our tariff walls.” 

The controversy presages a 
definite battle in Congress next 
session when the_ program 
comes up for renewal. Unless 
renewed it will expire on 
June 12. 


Northwest Meeting Dates Set 


MINNEAPOLIS North Da- 
kota division of Northwest Pe- 
troleum Ass’n. will meet Jan. 
22 and 23 in Gardner Hotel, 
Fargo, and Minnesota division, 
Jan. 25 and 26, in Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 
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WHY OIL PRICES ARE 
THE UNSOLVED 
PROBLEM? — 


WARREN C. PLATT has just issued a booklet 
entitled “PETROLEUM PRICES” which discusses why 
price has been the oil industry’s big and unsolved 
problem. 

“Too many oil men seem to think that their so 
called ‘markets’ are some abstract things over which 
they have no control,” says Mr. Platt. 

And, in some dozen articles and editorials re 
printed from NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, he 
points the way to a better understanding of Profitable 
Price Policies for the oil industry. 


PRICE POLICY for the Oil Industry... 
Just What Is It? 
Just how is PRICE arrived at by the many 


thousands of units selling from refineries and 
marketing establishments? 


Does any one try to determine, by well known 
and sound accounting computation, his own 
SALES PRICE? 


Does any one ever try to put his price above his 
neighbor’s and competitor’s price? 


16 FACTORS That Hit 
Every Marketer’s Prices! 


Factors.-that are increasing profits for some 
marketers, and making losses for others. 


WHY? 


Prices Are the Responsibility of Each 
INDIVIDUAL Oil Man — Not Just of 
‘The Other Fellow’’. 


The purpose of this 24-page booklet is to analyze 
the oil industry’s price difficulties, and to stir more oil 
men to study and think about this most important 
problem of the oil industry today—that is, UN- 
PROFITABLE PRICES. 

Send for a copy of “PETROLEUM PRICES” 
booklet, and study it for your own benefit. Price 
29¢ per copy. Lower rates in quantity. 


CLIP and MAIL TODAY 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
531 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


_ Yes—send me copy of the “PETROLEUM PRICES” booklet 
Enclosed is 25¢ per copy. (Lower rates in quantities over 20 


coples ) 
NAME 
St.-Box 


City-State 








Wage-Hour Division Ducks 


Ruling on Coal Producers 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
The Wage-Hour Division of the 
Labor Department has handed 
down a ruling, which, while not 
directly affecting the status of 
oil industry employes, might 
have some bearing on analogous 
situations within the petroleum 

industry. 

The Division has ruled that 
employes who make tools, and 
dies, etc., which do not move in 
interstate commerce, but which 
are used in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce, 
are subject to provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Law. But the Di- 
vision said a coal producer in 
similar circumstances was a 
“borderline” case for the courts. 

In its interpretative bulletin 
No. 5 the Division says: 

Ruling on Tools 


“There are cases, however, where 
employees producing goods for use 


, entirely within the state of pro- 


duction can be said to be engaged 
in a ‘process or occupation neces- 


sary to the production’ of other 


goods which move out of the state 
of production, and are, therefore, 
subject to the Act. This would be 
true of the emplovees of a tool and 
die concern which sells all its prod- 
ucts within the state for use by a 
producer of goods for commerce. 
The legislative history indicates that 
the Act was intended to apply to 
employees who make or create tools, 
dies, patterns, designs, or blue- 
prints, all of which are sold within 
the state to a local purchaser who 
uses the tools, dies, patterns, de- 
signs, or blueprints in the produc- 
tion of goods which move in inter- 
state commerce.” 

According to attorneys here, 
this ruling would make em- 
ployes engaged in production of 
oil well supplies and equipment 
subject to the act, even though 
the products they make are not 
shipped outside of the state of 
manufacture. Its ramifications 
are broad and there will un- 
doubtedly be a court test before 
it is universally accepted. 


Statement on Coal Producer 


In another section of the rul- 
ing, the Division states that it 
is doubtful that a small mine 
selling all its coal to a local 
manufacturer engaged in the 
production of goods for com- 
merce, adding that the case is 
clearly on the borderline and 
that it prefers to leave it to 
the courts. While this section 
refers specifically to coal, it 
might possibly be applied to oil 
under a similar condition. 

“A much more doubtful case is 
the case of the small mine selling 
all its coal in the state to a local 
manufacturer engaged in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, the 
manufacturer using the coal to heat 
his plant or to drive his machinery. 
Are the employees of the mine en- 
gaged in a ‘process or occupation 


necessary to the production’ of the 
manufacturer’s goods which move 
in interstate commerce? We fee! 
that we should refrain from taking 
any position on a case which we 
believe to be so clearly poised on 
the borderline between coverage and 
non-coverage. We feel that no 
opinion can be expressed on the 
meaning of the words ‘process or 
occupation necessary to the produc- 
tion of goods’ as applied to a case 
such as this until the courts have 
at least indicated the broad out- 
lines of the meaning to be given 
to this phrase.” 


Tank Truck Rules Set 
By North Dakota Body 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 21.—The 


North Dakota Public Utility 
Commission has __ prescribed 


rules and regulations, effective 
December 1, for tank trucks. 
The Commission was given 
authority to prescribe such rules 
and regulations by the truck law 
which was enacted at the 1939 
session of the state legislature, 
and which prohibits transporta- 
tion of more than 1500 gallons 
without permission of the Util- 
ity Commission. 

An individual permit for each 
tank of more than 1500 gallons 
capacity must be obtained. How- 
ever, these trucks are limited to 
24,000 pounds gross weight for 
single units and 30,000 pounds 
for combinations by state law. 

Tank trucks are barred from 
the highways between 6 a.m. 
Sundays and legal holidays un- 
til midnight of the same day. 
Drivers cannot work more than 
10 hours continuously, after 
which they must have at least 
eight hours off. 


Eighth ‘Navy Tanker’ Launched 


NEW YORK--Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey has an 
nounced the launching of the 
“Esso Richmond,” eighth of 
twelve tankers built to specifi 
cations arrived at by agreement 
between the company and the 
Navy. It is 533 feet long, will 
carry 146,000 barrels of oil, and 
have a speed of at least 18 knots, 
as against 12 knots or less fo! 
the average tanker. 


Nathan Bensky Dies 


services were held 
Nov. 22 at Riverside Chapel, 
New York City for Natha! 
Bensky, who built and operate 
a number of gasoline service 
stations in New York since 1914 
He died at Miami Beach, Fla 
Among survivors is a_ son 
Charles J. Bensky, counsel fo 
Gasoline Dealers Chamber 0 
Commerce of New York City. 


Funeral 


11 
1d 
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N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 27. 
Practical helps for independent 
oil marketers are featured on 
the program of the annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Petro- 
leum Marketers, Inc., to be held 





Frank S. Henline 


at the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, 
Dec. 5-7. 

Talks of five speakers are 
pointed at the problems of the 
independents. 

“The Importance of the In- 
dependent Marketers to the In- 
dustry,” will be discussed by 
Hoyt Ogram, of the Kanotex 
Refining Co., out of his many 
years’ experience in serving 
marketers in the middle west. 

“Profitable Marketing” will 
be the subject of a talk by G. 
Denny Moore of New York, 
managing director of the Gaso- 
line Pump Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

“Better Understanding of Oil 
Marketing,” is the subject of 
Warren C. Platt of Cleveland, 
editor of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS, scheduled for 
Dec. 5. 

Facts of importance in the ad 
ministration of the new Ne- 
braska Division of Motor Fuels 
will be presented Dec. 6 by John 
Ainlay, chief of the division. 
“Since the advent of this new 
division,” says Frank S. Hen- 
line, secretary of the Nebraska 


marketers’ association, “collec- 
tion of Port of Entry registra- 
tion fees on kerosine, tractor 
fuels, and burning oils have 
been eliminated through the ef- 
forts of our association.” 
Selling points on high quality 
motor fuels for fleet owners will 
be found in a talk to be given 
Dec. 6 by Arthur F. Johnson, 
fleet engineer for Ethyl Gasoline 


Corp., whose subject is, “The | 


Relation of Antiknock Gasoline 
to Improved Efficiency in Fleet 
Operations.” 

“The Need for Solidarity in 
the Oil Industry,” will be dis- 
cussed Dec. 6 by H. A. Innes 
Brown of New York, publisher 
of the “Gasoline Retailer.” 

Paul H. Engler of Bassett, 
tock County Oil Co., president 
of Nebraska Petroleum Market- 
ers, Ine., will give his talk at 
the opening luncheon Dec. 5. 
The annual business meeting 


and election of new officers will | 
three new officers | 


be Dec. 6; 
and two new directors are to be 
elected. 


M. I. Dolphin of Omaha, is 


Helps for Marketers Feature Nebraska Program 


chairman of the Convention 
Host Committee; other mem- 
bers are A. W. Anderson of 
Omaha, Tom Cochran of Kansas 
City, Tom L. Lambert of Co- 
lumbus, Ralph Swanson of 
Jmaha. 





Paul H. Engler 





Wage-Hour Report 
States Wholesalers 
Are Under the Law 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
Federal wage-hour division has 
issued a pamphlet directed at 
employes which declares that 
workers are covered by the law’s 
minimum wage of 30 cents an 
hour (with time-and-a-half of 
the employe’s regular rate of 
pay for hours worked in excess 
of 42 per week) “if you are 
working for a wholesaler who 
either receives goods from out- 
side the state or sells them 

across state lines.” 

Among exceptions to this 
state, according to the govern- 
ment pamphlet, are employes 
who are executives, profession- 
il, outside salesman and other 
classifications (like farm hands) 
not applying to the oil industry; 
x” workers in a local retail or 
service establishment. 

(Oil company truck drivers, 
who cross state lines, are ap- 
parently subject to provisions 
f the federal motor carrier law 
as to hours of service and, as 
such, are specifically exempted 
in the wage-hour law itself.) 





1939 Meeting of A.P.I. 
Was Not the Biggest 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 27. 
John D. Gill, of Philadelphia, 
head of the economics de- 
partment of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., calls NPN’s at- 
tention to the fact that the 
registration of 3128 at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Insti- 
tute was not the highest on 
record, aS was announced at 
the close of the last meeting. 

The sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the institute at Los 
Angeles in 1935 had an offi- 
cial registration of 3499, Mr. 
Gill wrote NPN, and was the 
all-time peak of API annual 
meeting attendance. 











Retail Price Suit Postponed 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 27. 
Hearing on Gasoline Station 
Operators Union’s petition for 
an injunction against Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio and Shell Oil 
Co., Ine., for allegedly inter- 
ferring with retail prices posted 
by operators of leased stations 
of defendant companies, has 
been postponed until Nov. 30 in 
Common Pleas Court of Cuya- 

hoga (Cleveland) County. 


‘Gas’ Grading Law Drawn Up 


For District of Columbia 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
George M. Roberts, District of 
Columbia superintendent of 
Weights and Measures, has re- 
vised and brought up to date his 
bill for gasoline grading in the 
District, reeommending that the 
D. C. Commissioners ask Con- 
gress to pass it at the next ses- 

sion. 

In a letter to Chairman Hazen 
of the District Commissioners, 
toberts declared: 

“There is not the slightest 
doubt that misrepresentation, 
fraud, deception and_ unfair 
competition in regard to the 
quality of motor fuel, gasoline, 
ete., sold in the District prevail 
to a considerable extent. This 
bill is intended to protect con- 
sumers by making available to 
them information about the 
quality of gasoline and oils they 
buy and to protect honest busi- 
ness concerns selling motor 
fuels and oils from grossly un- 
fair competition to which they 
are now being subjected. 

“If this bill becomes a law, 
the District will have the best 


and most effective statute on 
the subject in the United States. 
The cost of administration will 
be negligible as compared with 
the benefits to the public.” 
toberts’ bill provides that 
District commissioners set up 
“reasonable definitions of stand- 
ards of quality” of gasoline, 
fuel oils, motor oils, Kerosine, 
and other products. Three 
grades of gasoline are recom- 


mended—“‘high test, straight, 
and third-grade.” 
The standards would be 


established by the National 
Bureau of Standards, through 
“such advice and assistance” as 
the commissioners may request. 

Bill would require that pumps 
be labeled with the grade estab- 
lished, and would permit a 
statement of taxes to be in- 
cluded in price signs. All trade 
names would have to be regis- 
tered, along with the type of 
gasoline it was proposed to sell 
under such name. District of- 
ficials would also be given the 
right to take samples wherever 
and whenever they desired, and 
measuring devices would be (as 
at present) subject to checkups. 











OIL TAX NEWS 
















Pressure Seen 
For Tax Bill 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
Despite repeated declarations by 
Chairman Pat of the 
Senate Finance Committee that 
“we may be able to get by with- 
out a tax bill,” there will be defi- 
nite pressure during the regular 


Harrison 


session of Congress for an in- 
crease in income taxes and pos- 
Ssibly creation of new levies. 


President Roosevelt’s Warm 
Springs statement of last week 
indicates that the administra- 
tion has not given up the idea 
of a special tax of some sort 
to finance increased national de- 
fense expenditures. It is said 
that the administration is seri- 
ously considering a special levy 
on so-called “windfall” profits 
which may accrue from Euro- 
pean war purchases, with the 
idea that a tax of this type 
would serve the dual purpose 
of checking a_ possible war 
boom in this country and at the 
same time provide the money 





DIVERSION WAR MAP 


TAXES are soimportant to ALL oil 
men, especially taxes levied directly 
on the oilindustry and its products, 
that N. P. N. each week will devote 
these columns to news on the sub- 
secretaries, tax 


ject. Association 


committees, other groups and oil 
men generally are invited to send 
in news items about taxes— tax 
resolutions, 


Ad- 


dress Oil Tax News Editor, National 


proposals, meetings, 


tax bill hearings, rulings, etc. 


Petroleum News, Cleveland, O. 


for the expanded national de- 
fense outlays. 

Another group within the ad- 
ministration is said to be work- 
ing on a war profits tax to be 
supplied only if this country 
should become involved. 


Sen. Harrisen has said that 
he believes the increased rev- 
enues from present taxes be- 


cause of improved business con- 
ditions (either because of the 
war or otherwise), plus ‘econ- 
omies” in other governmental 
expenditures, may obviate the 
necessity for a broad tax pro- 
gram to finance naticnal de- 
fense. 


Diversion ‘War 
Shown on Map 


N.P 
CHICAGO--During the auto- 
motive tax conference, held by 
American Petroleum Industries 
Committee at Chicago in con- 
nection with the 20th annual 
A.P.I. meeting, a _ large-scale 
map was_ used show the 
progress made the war 
against use of motorist’s 


N. News Bureau 


to 
in 
the 


tax dollar for other than high- 
Way purposes. 


Cross hatching indicates states with 


constitutional anti-diversion amendments; diagonal, states initi- 
ating amendments; vertical, states which have eliminated or have 
no diversion; horizontal, reduced diversion; and plain sections, 


no progress against 


diversion 


misappropriated annually by 
state legislatures for non-high- 
way purposes, according to the 


A.P.I.C. The people of seven 
states California, Colorado, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Missouri and New Hampshire 
have ratified constitutional 
amendments (as shown on ac- 
companying map) to guarantee 
that their legislatures will not 
misappropriate automotive tax 
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Approximately $150,000,000, funds. Legislatures of five ad- 
collected ostensibly for roads, is ditional states have _ initiated 


steps to submit similar amend- 
ments for ratification. 
Inspecting the map is U. S. 
Public Roads Commissioner T. 
H. MacDonald (left) and Dr. F. 
G. Crawford, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, an authority on the gaso- 
line tax at the right is Peter 
Schroeder, Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Minnesota Petro- 
leum Industries Committee and 
independent oil marketer. 


Industry Watches Nebraska, 


Devonian Well in Salem Pool 


TULSA, Nov. The _in- 
creasing possibility of new oil 
production in three widely sep- 
arated areas continued to hold 
the attention of the oil industry 
last week. 


reg 


Newest and hottest spot was 
in the heart of the Salem field 
in Illinois where the Kingwood 
Oil Co. tapped the Devonian and 
obtained a good producer. This 
proof that there is oil in the 
Devonian in Salem and perhaps 
in Centralia is expected to start 
an intensive drilling campaign 
just as winter comes on. 

The field already was produc- 
ing from three formations—the 
Benoist, Aux Vases and the Mc- 
Closky. There also is a_ pos- 
sibility that the still deeper St. 
Louis formation may be _ pro- 
ductive of oil. 

Many oil men are the 
opinion that there will be a 
wave of well deepening in the 
field, and also that many of the 
wells in the Centralia townsite 
area, wells which have _ just 
about done all they can do, will 
be pushed down to the De- 
vonian. 

The Forest City Basin area also 
is holding a part of the limelight 
as a result of the discovery well 
near Falls City, Neb., in the 
southeastern edge of the state. 
The well, Pawnee Royalty Co.’s 
No. 1 Boice in Richardson coun- 
ty, (southeastern Nebraska) is 
reported to be good for areund 
100 barrels a day and is also 
said to have proved there is oil 
in the pre-Mississippean. 

Seek $15,000 Prize 

State officials have started 
their official observing and the 
owners have settled down to a 
pumping schedule of 50 barrels 
a day in an effort to Keep that 
rate of production going for 60 
days. If the well holds out that 
long the company will get a $15,- 
000 bonus offered by the state 
for the first commercial pro- 
ducer in Nebraska. 

Several other tests have been 


of 


started or locations made in the 
general vicinity of the dsicov- 
ery well. 

Over in Iowa, meanwhile, the 
Phillips Petroleum Co, is plan- 
ning to start a test soon near 
Creston, in Union county. Sev 
eral test wells are being drilled 
at various locations in the Mis- 
souri portion of the Basin. 

Mississippi is the third area 
holding attention of oil men and 
probably is succeeding in hold- 
ing a greater portion of their 
attention than the other two. 

Yazoo county continues to be 
the most active spot as a result 
of the opening of the Tinsley 
pool, but no major develop- 
ments were reported during the 
week. Leasing continued to be 
extremely active. Estimates 
place acreage now under lease 
in various sections of the state 
at close to five million, with 
about half that amount already 
under lease when the wildcat 
well in Yazoo county began to 
show indications of being a pro- 
ducer. 

Extensive geophysical work is 
going, on in the state at the 
present time, with reports cur- 
rent that 25 or more crews now 
were at work. 


Ohio ‘Gas’ Demand Rises 8”. 


COLUMBUS, 0. Taxable 
gasoline consumption in Ohio 
during September was 117,667,- 
239 gallons, up 8.64 per cent 
over a year ago, Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Ass’n., Inc., reports. 


Transportation ‘Subsidy’ Studied 

N P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 20. 

Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion’s study of subsidization 0! 
highways as compared with 
other types of transportation 
probably will be completed 
early next year, it was learned 
today. 
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First Nebraska Oil 


Run at Omaha Plant) 


OMAHA, Nov. 
ka’s crude oil production and 
Omaha’s first refinery 
born together this month, and 
appropriately were 
brought together to make the 
first all-Nebraska 
products. 


27._-Nebras- 
were 
enough 
petroleum 

By a peculiar coincidence, the 
first producer brought in in the 


state was discovered about the 
time the new 1000-barrel skim- 


ming plant erected by the 
Searle Petroleum Co. was com- 
pleted at Omaha. 

The first batch of Nebraska 
crude was put through the 
Searle refinery in a test run 


November 20. Crude had been 
brought up from the field by 
transport truck. 


The producer was brought in 
in the Forest City basin area 
near Falls City, Nebr., by 
Pawnee Royalty Co., and is re- 
ported to have a potential of 
around 150 barrels daily of 32 
gravity sweet crude. Falls City 
is in the southeastern corner 
of Nebraska, about 90 miles 
south of Omaha, and about ten 
miles west of the Missouri 
River and five miles north of 
the Kansas-Nebraska state line. 

The Searle company has con- 
tracted to process whatever 
crude is produced by the Paw- 
nee company in their opera- 
tions at Falls City. B. G. Guinn 
of the producing company, and 
H. A. Searle, Jr., president of 
the refining company, see the 
move as the first step in mak- 
ing Omaha the capital for what- 
ever oil may be produced in 
this area. 

Mr. Searle said that the re- 
finery had _ originally been 
planned to take care of the com- 
pany’s operations with crudes 
imported from other states. If 
the Falls City area proves to 
be a heavy producer of oil, he 
added, however, the company 
will probably be pressed to ex- 
pand, but there are no definite 
plans for expansion at present. 
The refinery is on a _ 60-acre 
tract, with room for expansion. 


Truck Hauls in First Load 


The first tank truck load of 
Nebraska crude was welcomed 
into Omaha with a police escort 
and a band which paraded to 
the Searle refinery where the oil 
was to be refined. The com- 
pany plans to continue to trans- 


port the oil by truck for the 
present, Mr. Searle said, adding, 
that he had asked the railroads 
for a “rate” and will use rail 
transportation if possible. How- 
ever, if production in the Falls 
City field permits, the company 
plans to operate a barge bring- 
ing crude up from the field to 
Omaha on the Missouri River 
next summer. 

The refinery manufactures 
gasoline, kerosine, light and 
heavy fuel oils. The latter prod- 
uct will be used by Omaha in- 
dustries, Mr. Searle said. Im- 
portant manufacturing _inter- 
ests, he added, have pledged 
to use this product which 
usually the “headache” of 
refineries. 


is 


oil 


Plans Pipeline to River 

There is a pipeline from the 
refinery to the Illinois Central 
railroad tracks, and a line will 
probably be laid to the Mis- 
souri River, half a mile away 
from the plant. 

When Mr. Searle announced 
plans to construct the refinery 
last summer he proved some- 
what prophetic when he said, 
“If oil is discovered in the For- 
est City basin of northwestern 
Missouri, Omaha is the logical 
refining center for that area.” 
At that time he said that Oma- 
ha “will support a refinery and 
transportation is unequaled.” 

With a new crude supply 
though as yet it is undeveloped 


and its potentialities undeter- 
mined available to Omaha by 
cheap water’ transportation 


southwestern refiners might be 
again faced with a _ problem 
similar to that brought about by 
the development in_ Illinois. 
Omaha also would have the 


Sign Contract for Nebraska Crude 


B. G. Guinn, left, co-partner in 
brought in Nebraska’s first oil well near Falls City, and H. A. 


Searle, Jr., president of Searle 





the Pawnee Royalty Co. which 


Petroleum Co., which recently 


completed Omaha's first refinery, signing a contract to process 
oil produced by Pawnee in the Falls City field 


advantage of shipping to some 
consuming areas by water. 

The Pawnee company is set- 
ting up claim to the $15,000 
offered by the state of Nebraska 
bonus to the company 
bringing in the first commer- 
cial producing well. To receive 
the state award, the discovery 
well will have to produce 50 bar- 
rels of crude per day for 60 con- 
secutive days. Second test well 
of the company is being drilled 
near Falls City. 


as a 


Socony Hikes Fuel Oils 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK~—Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. has announced that ef- 
fective Nov. 29, it will advance 
its tank car and tank wagon 
prices for kerosine and Nos. 2, 
3 and 4 fuel oil 0.1le per gallon 
generally throughout New York 
and New England, with the ex- 
ception of western New York. 
High tanker rates from the 
Gulf were given as the reason 
for the advance. 


More Storage 
Asked by Navy 


viata 
N. P. N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON Additional 
naval oil storage facilities are 
recommended in the annual 
port, of the Secretary of 
Navy, although definite 
formation to location, size 
and other characteristics was 
not given. In his report to the 
President, Acting Secretary Edi- 
son said, ‘Further increases in 
storage facilities at certain 
points for fuel oil, diesel oil, and 
gasoline, both motor and avia- 
tion grades, must receive con- 
sideration.” 

Secretary Edison commented 
that “fuel oil purchases were 
satisfactory throughout the year 
and prices were somewhat lower 
than during the preceding year.” 

Although the report discusses 
naval petroleum reserves at 
some length, there is no men- 
tion of acquisition of Tidelands. 


ce- 
the 
in- 
as 


Omaha Refinery Processes First Nebraska Crude 








Omaha’s first refinery, a 1000-barrel skimming plant, built and operated by Searle Petroleum 


Co., was intended to run on crude “imported” from other states. 


However, a producing well 


was brought in near Falls City, Nebraska, about 90 miles south of Omaha, just about the 
time the refinery was to go on stream 
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Readers Comments and Opinions will be 
much appreciated by— 
Warren C, Platt 

Editor and Publisher 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





Thank Pennsylvania, Also 


For Lowering All Fire Insurance Rates 


In all these years this mutual ccm- 
pany found itself leading in setting high 
standards of fire protection. Many a 
time it turned down risks that the stock 
companies gobbled up to their sorrow. 
This mutual saw these stock company 
interests, finally, quite solicitous of aid- 
ing the oil industry to get better fire 
protection. 


For more than a score of years the ol 
industry everywhere has been enjoying 
quite reasonable fire insurance rates 
from all companies. And in that score 
of years there has developed a campaign 
of education for better standards and 
construction in the industry that have 
each year reduced still more the fire 


hazard. 


The other day this still relatively small 
mutual company, the National Petroleum 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., consolidated 
with the larger Western Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. of Kansas City. Hous- 
ton Dunn and a few oil men as advisors, 
will continue the strictly oil end of the 
business, at Philadelphia through the 
agency of the National Petroleum Under- 
writers. The consolidation will permit of 
the company carrying still more business 
from oil and will give it many other 
advantages in getting business and servic- 
ing its oil customers. 


But it fairly can be said that the 
primary reason for the organization cf 
this mutuel has long since been attained, 
that of lower rates by actual and fear- 
less competition, and the ecucation for 
better fire risks in the o'l industry. The 
National Petroleum Mutual Fire’ In- 
surance Company has saved the oil in- 
dustry a great many millions of dollars 
in making this fight and it has been a 
strong educational influence for better 
construction at oil plants. It is one of 
those big milestones on the road of 
progress of American business men. 


The oil industry from coast to coast 
is again indebted to the Independent re- 
finers of Pennsylvania and other Inde- 
pendent oil men who later joined, in 
creating and managing so well this ex- 
ample of free competition against in- 
surance companies that had grown too 
lordly and calloused to their customers 
interest. And the inductry also owes a 


debt to the manager of this crusading 
enterprise Houston Dunn of Philadelphia. 
He has been its father and boss all these 
years, and he is still taking business for 
the new company at the old stand in 
Philadelphia. 


There is a moral to be drawn by the 
oil industry from this history of this 
mutual fire insurance ccmpany. 


The oil industry’s insurcnce company 
was a finger that pointed to a weakness 
in the rate set up and business methods 
of the old stock fire insurance companies. 
The first “co-ops” in oil pointed a similar 
finger to the industry’s then “long” mar- 
gins which had come through pertectly 
justified causes. The industry might well 
consider the growth of today’s “price 
selling” competition as a finger pointed 
at uneconomic methods that tarry too 
long in industry practice. These methods, 
of which the industry is well acquainted, 
are of yesterday. They were highly ef- 
ficient “yesterday” but they are being 


crowded out, by more direct handling 
of petroleum products, in the larger 
quantities by cheaper transportation 
methods and sold through still more 
modern equipment at service station and 
in quantities to other and large con- 
sumers. 


The 30 years span of the National Pe- 
troleum Mutual Fire Insurance Co., is 
from the era of bad fire risks, high 
premiums and small policies, to today’s 
safety period of little fire risk, low pre. 
miums and big policies. It also is the 
span of the industry’s change from the 
day of a small volume of gallons de- 
livered in horse drawn tankwagons from 
small bulk plants, to large gallonage vol- 
ume delivered by low cost transportation 
and large outlets to consumers, many of 
whom come and carry it away and pay 
less for it even with excessive taxes, than 
at the beginning of this era. 


The fingers, undoubtedly, are pointing 
the way down the new road. 


Inefficiency Invites its own Cure 


One of the outstanding features of our 
American competitive freedom has been 
that when men felt themselves unjustly 
used they could band together. in self 
defense against their conception of the 
evils that arise from the system. 

There have been many illustrations of 
this in the oil industry. Several of our 
larger oil companies resulted directly 
from such defensive organizations. Asso- 
ciations have also been formed for the 
same reason. 

Probably, in oil, the western Pennsyl- 
vania producing and refining region has 
been the birthplace of more such defen- 
sive organizations than any other oil 
section of the country, in fact probably 
more than all other oil areas combined. 
Whenever a need arose, there generally 
could be found in this region a group of 
men willing to put up the money and 
time to make the fight. From _ those 
fights have come not only several of our 
larger oil companies, but a new set of 


oil freight rates the country over, an 
Interstate Commerce Act that gave the 
Interstate Commerce Commission real 
power, the anti-discrimination law, the 
first effort to successfully oppose mount- 
ing oil and later gasoline “inspection” 
fees, a common carrier pipeline law and 
the U. S. Supreme court decision to back 
it up, and others. 


So it was but natural that more than 
30 years ago the Independent refiners 
of western Pennsylvania, in between oil 
industry fights, looked at the fire in- 
surance rates handed them by the stock 
insurance companies and decided that it 
was time to knock those rates down by 
introducing some competition. So they 
listened to the plan of a young insurance 
engineer, Houston Dunn, and started the 
National Petroleum Mutual Fire In 
surance Co. They subscribed to some in 
surance, paid up the premiums to provide 
capital, rented a room in Philadelphia 
wherein they put Mr. Dunn and started 


co 
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as interesting an illustration of the free- 
dom of our American competitive system 
as there is. 


When this small effort started back in 
1908 the Pennsylvania refiners were pay- 
ing something like $5 per hundred for 
their insurance. Their pleas for even con- 
sideration of a reduction were ignored 
by the old line stock companies. The 
companies’ representatives would not 
make any suggestions for reducing fire 
risks or look at what the refiners them- 
selves had done to cut down the fire 
hazards which were bad in the early days. 

Within a few months the stock fire 
insurance companies decided maybe there 
was something to this small effort and 
began reducing their rates, at the same 


time getting out their hammers to knock 
the company. That was, as is usual when 
companies have grown away from in- 
timate contact with their customers, the 
very thing to boost the new competition. 
The little insurance company grew and 
the rates went down. 

The irony of it also was that in later 
years the small mutual insurance com- 
pany saw these same stock companies 
who had called it a “rate cutter” get into 
rate fights and send oil rates way down 
past any reasonable figure the mutual 
could or would meet. This little company 
also saw one of the largest of the stock 
companies get into financial difficulties 
partly because of its ruinously low oil 
rates. 


A Party Comes to Frank Phillips 


On His ‘66’ Birthday 


The countryside, the Southwest and 
a good bit of the oil industry are turning 
out this week to a birthday party at 
Bartlesville, Okla., Nov. 28th was the 
66th birthday of Frank Phillips, builder 
of the Phillips Petroleum Co., of Bartles- 
ville, the Southwest and contributor of 
much of the oil industry’s progress. 


The employes are giving Mr. Phillips 
the party. It is a big one, with parades 
and bands and games and speeches and 
all else that a generous and warm- 
hearted western oil crowd can bring to 
the man who built a big business that 
stretches over a big part of the west and 
the north and east as well. 


If you want to know what kind of a 
birthday present such a party is, just 
imagine yourself, Dear Reader, in Frank 
Phillips’ shoes as he mills around among 
the thousands in that town to which he 
came more than 40 years ago. You will 
live all those years as you mix around, 
listening to the words and cheers of your 
friends. Every building of that town will 


once again grow before your mind’s eye 
and the business fights you had will be 
recalled by this and the other old em- 
ploye you encounter. 


It will be your memories that will build 
this party into the best birthday gift of 
all. There are not enough gold watches, 
or silver tea automobiles 
made to take the place of such a crowd 
of your own people for whom, you, the 
figurative Mr. Phillips, have created jobs 
and comfortable incomes and happiness 
and real living. 


services or 


Mr. Phillips is no longer the lonesome 
young man who hopped off the train that 
dusty day years and years back, looking 
for opportunity and friends. This birth- 
day party told him all these 40 years 
were very much worthwhile. 


Would that all “big business’ men 
could have parties. The gap between 
“big business” and the rank and file 
would not be so great and there would 
be far more understanding. 






























































May Frank Phillips enjoy many 
another such “homecoming.” 
Frank 
Phillips 
































Alky-Gas Research 
Goes Scientific 


The movement to_ inflict alcohol- 
gasoline as a motor fuel on the middle 
west by government fiat and regard- 
less of its economic and mechanical 
value, has evidently failed. 


Now comes the Department of Agri- 
culture with announcement of the in- 
auguration of some scientific research, 
not only of whether a mixture of al- 
cohol and gasoline can be made to 
work well in an engine, but how to raise 
and handle economically the farm prod- 
ucts from which alcohol has to be 
made. Also to study the impact of such 
a fuel on the oil industry. As outlined 
by the announcement of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, the study will be 
intelligent and thorough. 


No oil man will object to any such 
research nor will he object, when the 
time should come, if it does ever come, 
that a better motor fuel can be made 
cheaper from something other than pe- 
troleum. Producing crude is only a 
part of the oil industry. The rest of 
the industry is not tied irrevocably to 
the products of crude oil. The refiners 
can and undoubtedly will make the 
cheapest and best motor fuel and lube 
oil possible, regardless of the raw 
material, while the marketers will sell 
that fuel, whatever it may be, just as 
efficiently as they now sell gasoline. 


Oil refiners have long been doing 
special things to the molecules they get 
from crude oil to make them do a 
better job in the engine. Refiners have 
been tinkering with each molecule, ad- 
ding to each and taking from each. The 
oil industry’s scientists have even gone 
out to sea and drawn an infinitesimal 
molecule from seawater to add to motor 
fuel to make it do a better job as Ethyl- 
ized gasoline. 


Oil industry scientists have long had 
worked out practicable methods of get- 
ting motor fuel from oil shale and coal. 
They also have done much work with 
molecules obtained from what grows on 
top of the ground. While the auto- 
mobile engineers and the oil industry’s 
scientists may not know all there is 
to know about motor fuels, it should 
be a fair conclusion from all the millions 
of dollars that these two groups have 
spent on fuel research, that when a 
better and cheaper motor fuel can be 
made from what grows on top of the 
ground, they will be the first to demand 
and create that fuel. 








It is to be sincerely hoped that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace keeps his 
investigations of alky-gas in the realm 
of science and out of the realm of 
politics and stock promotion. If so, he 
can aid the automobile and motor fuel 
industries in their service to the con- 
suming public. 
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Latest 


ing transportation of 


developments in freight 
petroleum 


products 


rates, legislation, regulations, and new construction affect- 
by truck, barge, tanker, pipeline, and railroad. 





Army Interested in Campaign 


For Uniform 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
War 
definitely interested in promul- 
gation 


Department officials are 


of federal regulations 


governing sizes and weights of 


trucks on U. S. highways, it 
was learned today. 
They are working with of- 


ficials of American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., toward the end 
that such regulations be_ pro- 
mulgated, thus eliminating the 
hodge-podge of state size-and- 


weight regulations now exist- 
ent. 

Charles P. Clark, of Colum- 
bia Terminals, St. Louis, Mo., 


plans to be in Washington next 
week for a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of ATA, and 
at that time will confer with 
War Department officials on 
the possibility of getting the 
ICC to hurry along its proposed 
federal regulations to supersede 
the conflicting state regulations. 


Sizes, Weights 


Mr. Clark, a lieutenant colonel 
in the Officers Reserve Corps, 
is chairman of ATA’s size-and- 
weight committee. 

Objective of the War Depart- 
ment’s interest in uniformity 
of truck sizes and weights, it is 
understood, is in making plans 
for use of trucks in wartime 
either in defense of this country 
or elsewhere. By Knowing a 
more or less uniform capacity 
for trucks, tank and otherwise, 
the war planners would be en- 
abled to know just how many 
vehicles would be required to 
move a certain volume of com- 
modities from one place to an- 
other, and similar definite plan- 
ning would be facilitated. 

It is understood that the de- 
partment is particularly inter- 
ested in service cf mechanized 
units of the army by _ tank 
trucks which are able to move 
right up behind the lines in sup 


ply trains, and in calculating 
their capacity and_ serviceabil- 
ity. 


Federal Agency Maps War 


On State Trade Barriers 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
After its long period of apathy 
toward “border barriers,” the 


federal government may do 
something about these restric- 


tions to interstate commerce 
which hamper the free flow of 
goods between states. 

In letters to the heads of the 
State, Labor, Agriculture, and 
Justice departments, the Fed- 
eral Works Agency and Na- 
tional Resources Committee, 
Commerce Secretary Hopkins 
has asked for appointment of an 
inter-departmental committee to 
co-ordinate government activi- 
ties for combatting the laws and 
regulations against which high- 
way users, truck owners and 
private organizations have 
waged a fight since their in- 
ception—such as_ port-of-entry 
laws, taxes on_ out-of-state 
trucks and products, inspection 
laws, ete. 

Following 


the 


formation of 


the cemmittee, the Temporary 
National Economic (Monopoly) 
Committee will be asked to hold 
hearings to consider the effect 
on the national economy of state 
laws which set up these border 
barriers. 

In his letter, Secretary Hop- 
kins said: 

“For several years a number 
of government agencies have 
been giving attention to the 
problem of the increasing bar- 
riers to interstate trade. I have 
been concerned about. the 
growth of these barriers and 
have had our division of  in- 
dustrial economics working on 
the problem. However, it would 
seem that the government 
might function more effectively 
if the various interested agen- 
cies were to join forces or at 
least coordinate their efforts. I, 
therefore, propose to set up an 
informal _ interdepartmental 
committee for this purpose.” 


_ proposed 


Shreveport Plants Seek 
Lower Rates Into Texas 


DALLAS, Tex., Nov. 27. 
Shreveport, La. refiners have 
asked the Texas - Louisiana 
Freight Bureau to publish petro- 
leum rail rates from their 
plants to Texas destinations that 
are on a parity with Texas in- 
trastate rates. The shippers 
suggest parity may be attained 
by eliminating the 10 per cent 
increase in interstate rates or- 
dered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its Ex 
Parte 123. 

The proposal, which affects 
only refined gasoline and kero- 
sine, will be heard by the freight 
bureau Dec. 5. 


Colorado Rates 
To be Slashed 


TULSA, Nev. 27.—Petroleum 
product shipments by rail into 
Colorado from central Kansas 
and northern Oklahoma refin- 
eries will be reduced as much as 
19 cents per hundredweight 
(1.25 cents per gallon on gaso- 
line) January 1. 

Reduced rate scale from cen- 
tral Kansas to Colorado will ap- 
ply to shipments on all lines 
serving that group. Rock Is- 
land and the Santa Fe are the 
only lines so far that have filed 


notice of placing shipments 
from northern Oklahoma origin 
points on the same basis as 


those from central Kansas. 

Present rates and _ reduced 
rates in effect January 1 from 
central Kansas and _ northern 
Oklahoma to representative 
Colorado destinations are shown 
below in cents per gallon of 
light oil shipped: 


Pro- 

To Present posed 
fel Ye » . .d.d66 2112 
Pueblo .... +. 30 + 2.112 
Colorado Springs ... .3.366 2.244 
Denver 5 cy chs lab 2.442 


‘Still Not Drastic Enough’ 


Some marketers who truck 
gasoline from Mid-Continent 
refineries to Colorado have in- 
dicated to their supply sources 
they would be willing to ship by 
rail even though cost was 0.25 
to 0.50 cent a gallon above pres- 
ent truck costs. This sacrifice 
in transportation costs, they 
have said, would be in the in- 
terest of “market stability.” But 
rail rates, according 


to shippers, are not drastic 
enough to wean much business 
from the trucks. 

Southwestern Freight Bureau 
has been working out a differ- 
ential basis above central Kan- 
sas rates for shipments from 
other Oklahoma and Texas ocri- 
gin points. No announcement 
has been made yet on their find- 
ings. 


Rails Announce Cut 
In Southwest Rates 
To River Crossings 


ST. LOUIS, Nov. 27.— Failing 
to obtain reduced through rates 
on petroleum products moving 
by rail into the Southeast, Mid- 
Continent refiners now have a 
chance of obtaining the next 
best thing—-a rate cut as far as 
Mississippi river crossings. 

Missouri Pacific and Rock Is- 
land railroads have given notice 
of their intention of reducing 
rates to Mississippi river cross- 
ings, on shipments from points 
along their lines, by approxi- 
mately 8.5 cents per hundred- 


weight (0.561 cent per gallon 
reduction in gasoline rates). 
New rates would be 5.5 cents 


per hundredweight below those 
in effect on Nov. 14, 1937. 


Several other southwestern 
lines were expected to concur in 
the reductions from Mid-Con- 
tinent refining points to the 
river, but there was little hope 
that railroads east of the river 
would concur. Southeastern 
lines have repeatedly opposed 
proposals for reduced through 
rates from southwestern refin- 
ing points. 


ICC Calendar 


On Oil Trucking 





DECISIONS 


R. C. Fearnow & Sons, Pueblo, 
Colo. Applications denied for a per- 
mit to operate as a common carrier 
of petroleum products from points 
in Kans. and Okla. to points in Colo. 

Hutchinson Transpertation Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Extension of 
operations as common carrier of pe- 
troleum products and machinery be- 
tween all points in Calif., Ariz., Nev., 
and New Mex., certificate denied. 

Casey Jones, Denver, Colo. Deci- 
sion as of Jan. 24, denying applicant 
permit to extend operations as a 
common carrier of refined petroleum 
products from points in Kansas to 
Colorado points, reconsidered and 
certificate granted. 

Petroleum Transportation Co., Se- 
attle, Wash. Extension of opera- 
tions as a common carrier of petro- 
leum products in tank trucks from 
The Dalles and Umatilla, Ore., and 
Attalia, Wash., to points in Idaho 
and Wash. over irregular routes, 
certificate granted. 

National Oil Co., Boston, Mass. 
Application for a permit to operate 
as a contract carrier of petroleum 
products from Providence, R. I. to 
points within radius of 30 miles of 
Boston, and from  Danversport, 
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Mass., to points in New Hampshire 
over irreeular routes, denied. 

Cumberland Motor Express Corp., 
Cumberland, Md. Application de- 
nied for a permit to extend opera- 
tions as a common carrier of petro- 
leum vroducts from East Freedom, 
Pa., to certain points in Md., and 
W. Va. 

HEARINGS 

Vartington’s 
Line, Billings, Mont Dec. 1, Bil- 
lings, on application to extend op- 
erations as a contract carrier of pe- 
troleum products in Montana and 
Wyo., and also on application to 
extend operations as a contract car- 
rier of petroleum products in Wyo. 
and Mont., between Clark, Wvyo., and 
points located within 15 miles there- 
of, and Billings, Mont. 


Garage and Truck 


Saxton J. Hayes, North Grafton, 
Mass. Dec. 2, Boston, on contract 
earrier application to transport pe- 


troleum products in Mass. and R. I. 
over irregular and regular routes. 

G & C Transportation Co., Web- 
ster, Mass. Dec. 4, Boston, on com- 
mon carrier application to trans- 
port petroleum products in Mass., 
Conn. and R. I 

McCarthy’s Express Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Dec. 5, Boston, on application 
to extend operations as a common 
carrier of petroleum products’ in 
Mass. and N. Hamp 


RAIL RATE BRIEFS 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27.—Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis railway has 
tiled with Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission tariffs publishing reduced 
rates on petroleum products from 
Des Moines, Burlington, Council 
Bluffs, Davenport, Iowa City, and 
other Iowa points, and Omaha, 
Nebr., to stations in Iowa, Minne- 
apolis, and South Dakota, to meet 
motor truck competition. 


The new rates are applicable over 
a number of connecting lines. Also 
there are a number of small in- 
creases in the ‘motor compelled” 
rates, that represent, for the most 
part, cuts of from three to six or 
seven cents per 100 pounds (0.198 
cent to 0.396 cent per gallon on gas- 
oline) 


Texas May Liberalize 
Load Limit on Trucks 


AUSTIN, ‘Tex. Nov: 27. 
Possibility that Texas might 
raise its load limit for trucks 


operating intrastate was voiced 
here last week by Texas Rail- 
road Commissioner E. OO. 
Thompsen. Action by Texas 
railroads in obtaining § tem- 
porary injunction against en- 
forcement of the commission’s 
order abolishing freight rate 
differentials in the state “will 
awaken the people to the neces- 
sity of raising the load limit 
on trucks,” the Colonel said. 
(The Texas limit on trucks is 
7000 pounds except for trucks 
hauling to and from railroad 
stations.) 

The rails “can’t enjoin prog- 
ress,” the commissioner stated, 
adding that while the rails were 
litigating and lamenting loss of 
business, trucks and_ planes 
were passing them by. 

Truckers are abiding by the 
differential order, which was 
said to deprive Texas carriers 
of about 15 per cent of their 
revenue from the differential 
territories. 


Gasoline Trades Cut 
Tonnage of Pipelines 


(Continued from page 5) 
marketing territory 
nearer its refineries. 

It will be noted that Phillips 
Petroleum Co. is a stockholder 
in the Great Lakes line, but now 
Phillips has a line of its own 
trom St. Louis to Chicago, and 
accordingly will not need to 
shuttle gasoline from its trunk 
line at the Paola, Kan. station 
to the Great Lakes line’s term- 
inal at Kansas City for move- 
ment to Chicago. That naturally 
will cut down the amount of 
material to be tendered the 
Great Lakes line by Phillips in 
the future. 


gradually 


Trades Worked Out 


One or two members of the 
Great Lakes group are under- 
stood to have shipped by rail 
from Chicago to their distribu- 
tion points in both Illinois and 
Indiana but since the Shell 
Pipe Line Co. has placed its 
gasoline line into operation sev- 
eral trades have been worked 
out which naturally checks the 
rail haul from Chicago. 

Several other gasoline trades 
probably have been made in the 
year between member’ com- 
panies of the Great Lakes -and 
non-member refiners, and some 


of these trades undoubtedly 
have cut down the amount of 
volume of gasoline the mem- 
ber company has tendered to 
the Great Lakes system. 

Then there are the marine 
terminals that have been de- 


veloped on the upper Mississippi 
river, and the improving of the 
Illinois River so that barges 
now can reach the Mississippi 
from the Chicago refining dis- 
trict, or move to Chicago from 
the lower reaches of the river. 
By refefring once more to ac- 
companying table 1 it will be 
noted that four of the eight 
shareholders in the Great Lakes 
system have refineries almost 
within a stone’s throw of the 
new Illinois field. 
Field 
Pure Oil Co., with a refinery 
at Chicago, was one of the 
major producers in the Illinois 
field. Pure has shut down its 
Muskogee, Okla. refinery, at the 
southern end of the Great Lakes 
line, and has been concentrat- 
ing on processing Illinois crude. 
That naturally took some busi- 
ness from the Great Lakes line. 
The Texas Co. is another of 
the major producers in Illinois. 
It has refineries at Lawrence- 
ville, Ind. and Lockport, III. 
both of which have been oper- 
ating quite extensively on Illi- 
nois oil, and getting the prod- 


Refineries Near Illinois 


ucts to markets with 
tive ease. 

Cities Service Oil Co. and Sin- 
clair Refining Co. each have a 
refinery at East Chicago. These 
companies also have had experi- 
ence with the Illinois crude. 

Then there is the matter of 
the new refineries in Illinois and 
those in adjacent states whose 
products have cut into the mar- 
ket of the Great Lakes group. 
Much of the distribution from 
these plants has been by trans- 
port truck. 

The Great Lakes members 
once reached well into Michi- 
gan but since the development 
of both crude resources and re- 
fining capacity, along with the 
marine terminals, no Great 
Lakes member is now shipping 
into Michigan, according to re- 
ports available here. 

It can be seen from these vari- 
ous factors, therefore, that with 
the little bit of business lost 
here by some members and the 
little bit there by other mem- 
bers of the Great Lakes system 
that the total loss amounts toa 
rather sizeable figure. 

Further Loss in 1940 Seen 

Now as to the prospects for 
further loss of tonnage in 1940, 
it should be kept in mind that 
the Cimarron Valley line is be- 
ing extended across Nebraska 
and to Rock Rapids, Iowa. That 
will give the Great Lakes mem- 
bers competition in a good por- 
tion of northern Iowa, and the 
eastern half of South Dakota 
and a good portion of the South- 
ern half of Minnesota. And final- 
ly there is that Illinois oil once 
more to be considered. 

The discovery of a fourth pro- 
ducing horizon in the Salem 
field, the most prolific of the 


compara- 


new pools in the state, is ex- 
pected by many observers to 
keep Illinois production well 
above 300,000 barrels daily next 
year. There are some predictions 
that if the production in the 
Devonian horizon is fairly wide- 
spread, that the state will have 
a daily production before the 
end of next year of around 
400,000 barrels. 


Ownership of Great Lakes Line 

Members of the Great Lakes 
Pipeline Co. and percentage of 
stock ownership at the present 
time. 


% of 
Stock 
tefiner Owned 
Continental Oil Co. ...... 29.18 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp: ....-: <a meree 18.96 
Skelly OlF Cot. 2... 2 ccs: 14.22 
The Texas Co. 12.14 
The Pure Oil Co. ....... 9.48 
Sinclair Refining Co. 3.88 
Cities Service Oil Co. 3 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 4.99 
"TEFEAES 228s. 22: ......100.00 


Truck Movements Rise Sharply 
N. P. N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 27 
Truck movement of petroleum 
products participated in the 
general increase in truck ton- 
nage moved in October which 
American Trucking  Associa- 
tions, Inc., attributed to the gen- 
eral business upswing. 

Petroleum tonnage moved by 
truck in October was 24.8 per 
cent greater than in the same 
month last year, although some- 
what lower than in September, 
a seasonal decline. 

Movement of commodities 
generally by truck in October 
was 4.5 per cent above Septem- 
ber (and established a new all- 
time “high” for the third con- 
secutive month), 25.6 per cent 
above October a year ago, and 
51.3 per cent above the monthly 
average for 1936. 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 
Commerce 


Department 


year ago. 





October Oil Exports are Up $4,000,000 


Q”7 


al. 
leum and products from the United States amounted to 
$36,000,000, compared with $32,200,000 
reports. 
however, 10-months exports this year amounted to $317,- 
000,000, compared with $326,400,000 in the same period a 


A tabulation of exports of crude oil and _ principal 
products follows: 
October First 10 months 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
Crude oil 
($1,000) 9,568 9,011 97,423 80,054 
(1,000 bbl.) 6,780 6,947 66,768 62,085 
Gas and fuel oil 
($1,000) 3,236 1,630 47,345 46,911 
(1,000 bbl.) 2.916 3,784 36,645 39,607 
Motor fuel 
($1,000) 8,452 8,493 83,749 80,558 
(1,000 bbl.) 3.320 2,729 32,758 31,499 
Lubricating oil 
($1,000) 5.855 $588 58,198 68,616 
(1,000 bbl.) TOS 972 7,967 9,379 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
October exports of petro- 
October, 
this 


in 
Despite 


1938, 
increase, 
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Public Relations Program 
On Value of Trucks, Urged 


By Telegraph 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 28. 
A public program 
that will establish truck drivers 
as “gentlemen of the road” was 
advocated Ted V. Rodgers, 
Washington, D. C., president of 
American Trucking Association, 
at 


relations 


by 


the opening of the annual 
meeting here of the Associated 


Motor Carriers of Oklahoma, 
Nov. 24. 
A.T.A.’s_ plan for educating 


the public on the importance of 
trucking in the economic pic- 
ture was outlined by the A.T.A. 
president, who urged that Ok- 
lahoma carriers shoulder part 
of the responsibility of carrying 
out this 
gram. 

The importance 
in Oklahoma was stressed by 
Moss Patterson of Oklahoma 
City, newly elected president of 
the A.M.C.O., when he cited that 
more than 400 Oklahoma cities 
depend on truck transportation 
as their only means of public 
transportation. 


public relations pro- 


of trucking 


The Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s attitude in truck 
regulation was voiced by Ray 
G. Atherton of Little Rock, dis- 
trict director of the motor ecar- 
rier division of the ICC, when 
he stated “we’re going to try to 
stay away from the distasteful 
part of our enforcement jobs 
and give more thought to help- 
ful regulation. But we are 
hired to do a good enforcement 
job too. Those who won't play 
ball will just have to pay for it.” 

Roy L. Williams of Enid, R. 
L. Williams Tank Line, was 
elected chairman of the Petro- 
leum Transporters Division of 


A.M.C.O. In addition to Wil- 
liams, R. J. Allison of Tulsa, 
H. L. McKee of Enid, Henry 


Adams of Shawnee, Earl Bray 
of Cushing and L. V. Hopkins 
of Ponca City, were elected di- 
rectors of the petroleum trans- 
porters division. Mr. Williams 
had been acting as temporary 
chairman of the group since it 
was organized. 


Oklahoma Drafts ‘Gas’ Specs. 


By Telegraph 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 

Regulations for the 
ing of petroleum 
under graded standards of qual- 
ity, as authorized by 
homa’s recently - amended oil 
and gas inspection law, are be- 
ing formulated by the 
homa Corporation Commission. 


95 
Ae 


~ 


market- 


products | 


Okla- | 


Several conferences and hear- 


ings with Oklahoma refiners 
and marketers have already 
been held. Hearings on pro- 


posed motor fuel specifications 
will be held here December 6 
at the commission offices. 

Standards under considera- 
tion include three octane brack- 
ets, with regulations as to color- 
ing. Premium grade would be 
colored red and include gaso- 
line with an octane rating of 76 
and above by the CFR motor 
method (ASTM) test. Regular 
grade would have to test 68 oc- 
tane or higher and could be 
tinted any color except red. Be- 
low 68 octane gasoline would 
be tinted any color except red 
or bronze. Other specifications 
are to be set up. 


December Quota Set 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Nov. 27. Texas 
Railroad Commission has re- 


vised its list of shutdown dates 
in December to 
oil be 
The 
able for December is expected 
to average 1,386,439 barrels 
daily as a result of 12 produc- 
tion holidays. 

December production allow- 
able for Oklahoma was upped 
8600 barrels daily to 437,600 bar- 
rels daily, same as the Bureau 
of Mines market demand fore- 
cast. 


enable Texas 


wells to shut down on 


Christmas. Texas allow- 


Louisiana’s production aver- 
age will be pinched in 3796 bar- 
rels daily in December, to 255,- 
200 barrels. 

Kansas operators have been 
producing their wells on the 
basis of the Kansas Corporation 
Commission’s October order. 
Since there is no word from the 
Commission to the contrary, 
December production probably 
will continue unchanged. 

All allowables are within the 
Bureau’s demand forecast. 


Socony Association Wins 


WASHINGTON Socony- 
Vacuum Tanker Officers Ass’n. 
has been certified as sole col- 
lective bargaining agency for 
licensed engineers and deck of- 
ficers on vessels of Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Co., National Labor Re- 
lations Board announces. 


WARREN, Pa.—United Refin- 


ing Co. has started shipping 
from the Sloan and Zook re- 


'finery here which it purchased 
Okla- 


and put on stream several weeks 


ago. 


Private Truck Hearings Open 
By Teletype 
N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 28. 
Representatives of private 
truckers opened their argument 
against being made subject to 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion “safety” regulations here 
today. They attacked findings 
of the ICC examiner who held 
a series of hearings early this 
year and recommended that the 
commission find a “need” for 
such regulations. 


Private carrier representa- 


tives pointed to the safety rec- | 


ord of private trucks, and to the 


testimony at the hearings that | 


they were considered a _ better 
insurance risk than for-hire ve- 
hicles. 

There were no representatives 
of petroleum companies or as- 
sociations listed among 


the private carriers council has 
a number of petroleum com- 
pany members. 


Mid-Continent Lube Exports 
Jump 144% in October 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Nov. 27. — Export 
shipments of bright stock by 
12 Mid-Continent refiners 
jumped to 81,948 barrels in Oc- 
tober, 144 per cent above Sep- 
tember export, Western Petro- 
leum Refiners Ass’n. reports. 
Inventory of bright stock on 
hand at these refineries Oct. 31 
of this year totalled 196,687 bar- 
rels, off 82,003 barrels from in- 
ventory at the end of the previ- 
ous month, and down 159,888 
barrels from stocks of this prod- 


uct on hand at the end of Oc- | 


tober last year. 

Stocks of viscous neutrals, 
paraffin oils, and steam refined 
stocks at these plants, on Oct. 
31 of this year all were lower 
than inventory at the end of the 
same month last year. Stocks of 
blended oils, however, were 10,- 
953 barrels higher fhis year 
than last. 


Price Posting Law Upheld 
In Massachusetts 


BOSTON, Nov. 27. — The 
Massachusetts supreme court 


has upheld the state price post- 
ing law of 1939 requiring, in 
part, that gasoline retailers 
mark their pumps “conspicuous- 
ly” with the price of the fuel 
dispensed from the pump, but 
that such signs shall not exceed 
8 by 10 inches. Decision was in 
the case of Slome vs. City of 
Fitchburg. 

Gasoline price signs are 
limited to those on the pump, 
and the plaintiff asked that this 
section of the law be declared 
unconstitutional. The court 
stated it found nothing “savor- 
ing of discrimination or ar- 
bitrary action.” 


those | 
scheduled to appear, although | 


Railroad Heads 
Get Subpoenas 


By Teletype 

WASHINGTON — First sum- 
monses have been served in the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust 


suit charging association of 
American’ railroads and its 
‘members with entering into 


agreements not to extend to 
motor carriers the Same co-op- 
eration they ordinarily extend 
to each other (NPN, Nov. 1, 
page 14). 

They went to executives of 12 

|/middle western and _ western 
railroads, among them Ralph 
Budd, president of the Burling- 
ton, E. M. Durham, Jr., chief 
executive officer of the Rock 
Island, Edward J. Engel, presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe, H. A. 
/Seandrett, president of the Mil- 
waukee, H. D. Pettibone, trustee 
of the Monon, Walter J. Cum- 
mings and George I. Haight, 
| trustees of the Milwaukee, F. O. 
|Lowden, James Gorman and 
Joseph B. Fleming, trustees of 
ithe Rock Island, Benjamin 
|Wham, trustee of the C & EL, 
j}and Charles M. Thomson, trus- 
‘tee of The North Western. 
The civil suit against the 
| rails is filed in the federal dis- 
'trict court for the District of 
'Columbia here. 





Navy Praises Oil’s Research 
N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 28. 
Report of Admiral Towers, 
chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics praises the co-op- 
eration of the oil industry in 
the development of higher oc- 
tane and improved _perform- 
ance of fuels. The report states: 
“Increasing the octane rating 
or resistance to detonation of 
aviation fuels has resulted 
in improved performance 
through greater fuel economy 
and increased power outputs. 
The development is the result 
of long range planning in co- 
operation with the air corps and 
the industry. A _ reduction in 
the number of fuels and lubri- 
cants has also been accom- 
plished through standardization, 
|permitting a substantial reduc- 
jtion in stocks for military pur- 
|poses that need to be carried by 
refineries.” 





Stanolind’s Pipeline Valued 


WASHINGTON — Interstate 
|'Commerce Commission has ten- 
tatively valued owned-and-used 
properties of Stanolind Pipe 
Line Co. (Indiana Standard) at 
$66,580,924. 
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| Around tHe mwp.contTINENT 
L . . . By ALLEN S. 





TULSA, Nov. 25 

Only 12 years ago when Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. first entered 
the retail marketing end of the 
oil business a motor fuel with a 
gravity of 60-62 was considered 
pretty good. 

Phillips stepped its regular 
grade up to around 66 gravity 
and branded it “Phillips 66.” 

That brand now known 
throughout the major portion of 
the middlewest, some of the 
central and much of the south- 
western parts of the United 
States. 

Now along comes Frank Phil- 
lips, founder of the company 
and its president until a short 
time ago when he became chair- 
man of the board, with his 66th 
birthday on Nov. 28. 

That was too good an oppor- 
tunity to let pass. 


is 


So the Phillips employes and 
the citizens of Bartlesville, 
Okla., the city Frank Phillips 
was so instrumental in building 
and the place where everyone 
calls him “Uncle Frank” de- 
cided to throw one whale of a 
birthday party. 

The “Frank Phillips 66 
Special” was scheduled to bring 
scores of employes and friends 
from the Texas Panhandle, 
while another special train of 
employes and friends was com- 
ing from Kansas City and more 
distant points. 

A mammoth parade consist- 
ing of 66 units, divided into 
three sections, was only one of 
the features on the program, 
depicting with a series of floats, 
the life history of Frank Phil- 
lips from his birth in an Iowa 
cabin in 1873 until he moved 
to Bartlesville in 1903. 

Other features on the pro- 
gram included: An aerial bomb 
salute of 66 bombs was the 
signal for the air exhibition at 
the Phillips airport; a drill team 
of 66 service men from Tulsa 
stepped through some clever 
maneuvers. 

Sight-seeing tours were to in- 
clude the Phillips research 
building, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines experimental station, and 
the famous Woolaroc ranch 
where Frank Phillips is develop- 
ing one of the country’s most 
interesting historical museums. 

“Uncle Frank” was to be pre- 
sented with a birthday greeting 
from his employes, the greeting 
being a huge birthday cake 


aiid 


JAMES 


which was an exact 
the Phillips building 
ville. 

What a birthday party! 

And to think it might never 
have happened had an official 
of the company not been so 
stubborn back there 12 years 
ago. He wanted to call the new 
motor fuel “Phillips 66.”” He was 
overruled and the name “New 
Natural” hung on it. But this 
official went ahead, after try- 
ing out the new name a few 
days, and on his own initiative 
changed it to “Phillips 66.” 


replica of 
in Bartles- 


Two Thanksgivings in Texas 

The oil companies didn’t get 
together on the matter of 
Thanksgiving observance in 


Dallas and Fort Worth this 
year. 

A majority of the companies 
in Dallas took the day off on 
Nov. 23. Only one large com- 
pany in Fort Worth shut up 
shop that day. 

But next Thursday is a differ- 
ent story. Fort Worth com- 
panies will close while Dallas 
companies will be counting the 
days until the Christmas holi- 
day. 


Texas Observes Christmas 


And speaking of Christmas, 
the Texas railroad commission 
hastened the past week to cor- 
rect a tactical error in its De- 
cember proration order. The 
commission had scheduled 12 
shutdown days during’ the 
month—-the five Saturdays and 
the five Sundays and Dec. 1 and 
Dec. 15—but had left Dec. 25 on 
the calendar as a producing day. 

Now the commission has cor- 
rected its original order by sub- 
stituting Christmas day for 
Dec. 15 on the shutdown list. 


Base of Public Relations 


Is Contact with Employes 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 25.--The im- 
portance of sound relations be- 
tween the oil Companies and 
their three-quarter million em- 
ployes, in fostering any general 
public relations program of the 
whele oil industry, was _ pre- 
sented by H. H. Anderson of St. 
Louis, Shell Oil Co., at the 
group session Nov. 16 on Public 


Relations at the American Pe- 
troleum Institute convention. 
At the same session, W. D. 


Humphrey of Findlay, O., rep- 
resentative of the Ohio Oil Co. 
speaking cn “Helpful Petro- 
‘eum”, outlined the many ways 
in which petroleum products 
contribute to the needs of mod 
ern civilization, in fact, have 
made possible the type of civili 
zation we have today. 

A third speaker, H. K. Boice 
of New York, of the advertis 
ing firm of Benten and Bowles, 
Inc., discussed methods by 
which oil companies, in connec 
tion with their advertising of 
their products and their serv 
ices, could also carry to the pub 
lice something of this story of 
what petroleum has done to 
yenefit mankind. 

“We must recognize that the 
tongue of good report among 
employes is one of industry’s 
finest assets,” said Mr. Ander 
son, speaking on the topic, ‘Pe- 
troleum’s Good-Will Ambassa- 
dors.” The petroleum industry, 
he said, has nearly three-quar- 
ter million employes, counting 
those of dealers, each of whom 
is either an active or potential 


ambassador of good will. 
“Employes are the agents or 


intermediaries through which 
customers are dealt with indi- 
rectly,” he stated. “It is ob- 


vious, therefore, that the build- 
ing of good will among them 
must precede the building of 
good will among those whom 
they contact. This holds just 
as true in a dealer’s service sta- 


tion, with its one or two em.- 
ployes, as it does in the inte- 
grated company with its sev- 
eral thousand.” 

The employes of oil com- 


panies have a vital stake in this 
program to build public good 
will, Mr. Anderson stated, since 
their employing company is di- 
rectly and adversely affected by 
detrimental publicity and legis- 
lation. Their means of liveli- 
hood and their continuity and 
regularity of employment are 
threatened by unwarranted 
slander, confiscatory taxation 
and attempts to divorce the 
various industry branches of 
the oil industry, he brought out. 

“Even though a dealer may 
be unhapy about the treatment 
he has received from his whole- 
sale supplier’, said the speak- 
er, “he will be well advised to 
confine his complaint to the 
supplier and to his local asso- 
ciation. If he complains to his 
customers and neighbors, he 
will create only suspicion, mis- 
trust and ill will in the minds 
of a group who can do nothing 
to help correct the complained 
of conditions. And the reac- 
tion from the unfavorable pu- 


lic opinion thus created will 
prove detrimental to the ulti- 
mate best interest not only of 
the industry but also of the 
dealer himself.” 

Mr. Anderson presented the 
following five steps as neces- 
sary for the oil company to fol- 
low in developing sound em- 
ploye relations: 

Five-Point Program 
employees as 


public entitled 
and consider- 


‘1. Recognition of 
constituting a 
to sincere, fair, 
ate treatment. 

“2. Development of a sound pro- 
gram of provisions and poli- 
cies respecting employment. 

“3. Promulgation of these provisions 
and policies to assure common 


understanding by the entire 
personnel. 
“4. Training of supervisory staff to 


this program in the 


carry out 
characterized its 


spirit which 
development. 
“5. Dissemination among the entire 
personnel of pertinent infor- 
mation as to the aims, history, 


operations, and  accomplish- 
ments both of the compan) 
and of the industry. 


Talks of Oil and Tomorrow 


“Directly and indirectly, pe- 
troleum has established itself 
as the base of modern living to- 
day,” said Mr. Humphrey after 
describing the various ways in 
which many oil products serve 
the present social order. “That 
modern civilization has its de- 
fects is true, but that its com 
pensations are also great is 
likewise true. More important 
still, the fact that the possibili- 
ties for the ‘World of Tomor- 
row’ are as great, if not great- 
er, for a further spread of ad- 
vantages to the masses of our 
people. 

“Many of these 
are already visualized by petro- 
leum technologists. One thing 
is certain; that whatever bene- 
ficial changes come in material 
civilization, they will come in 
part because of petroleum and 


possibilities 


its products.” 
‘Ad’ Man Discusses Copy 


It is not necessary for the oil 
company to aside part of 
its advertising appropriation 
for public relations copy as 
such, Advertising Counsellor 
30ice told his audience. Oil 
company advertising copy can 
do a geod public relations job 
also, if the following points are 
borne in mind, he said: 


set 


“4. Don’t consider vour advertising 
and your public relations as 
separate and distinct. 

“9 Serutinize each advert:sement 
with the thought in mind that 


it not only must sell you and 
your product, but your indus- 
try. 

“3. Remember that the public are 
not interested primarily in 
you They are interested in 
themselves. Therefore, they 
are not 

“a Tnterested in your tax 
worries ; ; : 

“b. Interested in the intricacies 
of your business. 

“ec Alarmed by the increasing 


encroachments of local 


and federal governments 
on your business. 

“d. Impressed by the_ size of 
your business.” 
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Germanys Oil Supply 
Held Underestimated 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 27.—-Many 
“careless” statements regarding 
Germany’s vulnerability on ac- 
count of lack of adequate sup- 
of petroleum products 
been made which 
justified by the 
facts,’ Dr. Benjamin T. Brooks, 
New 
York City declared in a survey 


plies 
have are 
“clearly not 


consultant chemists of 
of “Petroleum for Germany at 
War” in the American Chemical 
Seciety’s publication “Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry.” 
The whole matter, Dr. Brooks 
states, “may be roughly sum- 
marized by stating that if Ger- 


many gets all the Polish pro- 
duction, about 3,500,000 bbls., 
maintains her own domestic 


production of 4,500,000 barrels, 
manufactures 9,000,000 barrels 
from coal, continues to get only 
25 per cent of Rumania’s pro- 
duction, and gets none from 
Russia then her total available 
oil of all kinds, including motor 
fuel, will amount only to 28,- 
000,000 barrels, or about one- 
third of her present war-time 
requirements.” 

The picture changes, the 
article adds, if Germany “gets 
all Rumania’s surplus for ex- 
port, about 33,000,000 barrels, 
and an equal amount from 
Russia; then her total available 
oil will be about 84,000,000 bar- 
rels, sufficient for her to main- 
tain the war indefinitely so far 
as petroleum” is concerned. 


Uncertain Cited 


Admitting that factors in the 
situation are uncertain, it is 
added that “it is just as unwar- 
ranted to assume that Germany 
will not get all Rumania’s avail- 
able surplus and will not get 
any oil whatever from Russia 
as it is to assume that she will 
be able to import all she needs 
or desires.” Dr. Brooks states 
that Germany started this war 
much better off with regard to 
petroleum than she was in 1914. 


Factors 


Since the World war Germany 
has built up production of 
synthetic motor fuel from coal 
and during the past five years 
has imported surplus petroleum 
as a war reserve. Also, Dr. 
Brooks added, ‘a large but un- 
certain proportion of Rumania’s 


oils which were closed to her 
in 1914 is now available.” 
“Imports from Russia are 


also possible and no one can Say 
how much petroleum will be 
imported into Germany from 
tussia,” he continued. 

The article quotes statistics 
of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute which show that Ger- 
many’s total petroleum con- 
sumption in 1933 was only 24,- 


500,000 barrels, adding that “‘it 
is well known that beginning 
about 1934 Germany began to 


import oil for storage as a war 
reserve. 
Reich’s War Needs Estimated 
“Allowing for a moderate in- 
crease in peace-time require- 
ments and disregarding the in- 
creased production of synthetic 
motor fuel from coal, the 
statistics show that Germany 
may have accumulated a war 


reserve ef 35,000,000 to 40,000,- 
000 barrels. 

The author quotes estimates 
of Germany’s war requirements 
of 75,000,000 and 89,000,000 bar- 
rels, stating that “against these 
total war-time requirements, the 
production of synthetic motor 
fuel from coal is probably of 
secondary importance compared 
with the larger amecunts of 
petroleum which may possibly 
be imported from Rumania and 
Russia, and without which Ger- 
many would be tremendously 
handicapped probably by the 
second year of war.” 


Germany ‘Short’ of Diesel Fuel 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
Negligible production of diese] 
oil for operating motor trucks 
is the weakest point in Ger- 
many’s motor fuel set-up, ac- 
cording to a report from Coun- 
sul S. B. Redecker, Frankfort- 
on-Main, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The 
report adds that while the Reich 
has achieved notable progress 
in expanding domestic output 
of light motor fuel, little suc- 
cess has been recorded up to 
this time in the manufacture of 
diesel and related heavier motor 
fuels. As a result, Germany is 
dependent upon imports for the 
bulk of its requirements. The 
number of trucks operating on 
diesel fuel has increased in a 
marked degree during recent 

years, the report adds. 


Reich Builds Largest Plant 


To Make Synthetic Gasoline 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 27. 
The German government is es- 
tablishing world’s largest syn- 
thetic gasoline plant in 
northeastern Germany, near 
Stettin, to convert oil residues 
and coal from the _ Silesian 
mines into motor fuel, accord- 
ing to a report received by Com- 
merce Department from _ its 

Frankfort-on-Main office. 

The new plant will be consid- 
erably larger than the Leuna 
works, now the largest synthet- 
ic gasoline plant in the Reich, 
with a capacity of more than 


350,000 metric tons (about 3,- 
000,000 barrels) annually. 

Completion will take about 
two years, but authorities ex- 
pect to be in a position to start 
an initial output of gasoline 
from the plant by the middle of 
next year. 

Other synthetic gasoline 
plants in Germany, most of 
them established in highly-in- 
dustrialized areas, utilize lignite 
or lignite tar as raw material. 
The new plant is located in a 
strictly agricultural region, and 
will be designed to process 
chiefly oil-residues produced by 


the cracking process, and fur- 
nished partly by imports, and 
will also process Silesian coal 
which can be economically used 
because of cheap water trans- 
portation facilities. 

Unofficial estimates place the 
output of synthetic gasoline in 
Germany during 1938 at 1,500,- 
000 tons (12,750,000 barrels), a 
five-fold increase as compared 
with 1933 production. 


TEN 


DEATHS 


John Clayton Miller 
Funeral services for 
Clayton Miller, 73 
sales representative 
Continent Petroleum 
were held in Tulsa Nov. 15. 
Mr. Miller, who had been in 
the sales branch of the oil in- 
dustry since 1888, died in Tulsa 
Nov. 13 of heart attack. He 
began working in the Mid-Con- 
tinent sales department in 1926 
and in 1927 was appointed the 
company’s first division mana- 
ger, covering Oklahoma, Ar- 

Kansas and Texas. 


John 
pioneer 
for Mid- 
Cor p. 


* * * 


C. B. Turner 

Cc. B. Turner, 65, senior vice 
president of South Penn Oil Co., 
died Nov. 21 in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Turner’s 45 years in the oil in- 
dustry began as a roustabout in 
ithe Pennsylvania fields, cul- 
minating in 1932 in his election 
ito vice presidency of South 


Penn. 
* * * 


O. H. P. Thomas 


O. H. P. Thomas, independent 
producer, died Nov. 22 in Tulsa 
after a year’s illness. He was 
born in Kentucky 59 years ago, 
but had lived in Tulsa for 29 
years. 

* * * 


Henry Knower 


Funeral services were held at 
St. Simons Island, Ga., on Nov. 
27 for Henry Knower, Jackson 
ville, Fla., president of Southern 
Oil Stores, who died Nov. 25. 
His company, engaged in track 
side operations, had outlets al! 
over the Southeast. 


Gulf Refiners Add to ‘Unsold’ Stocks of Motor Fuel 


HOUSTON, Nov. 27.—Ten 
Gulf coast refiners added 161,- 
426 barrels of motor fuel and 
31,929 barrels of aviation gaso- 
line to “unsold stocks the week 
ended Nov. 18, according to re- 


port by Gulf Coast Refiners 
Ass’n. Refinery runs were up 
slightly. 


Details of the G.C.R.A. report 
are shown in next column: 


—Houston District— 


Nov. 18 
Aviation gas 141,512 
Motor Fuel 469,230 
Naphtha 7,091 
Kerosine 33,000 
Diesel Oil None 
Gas Oil 126,280 
No. 5 fuel oil None 
Bunker “C” fuel 49,275 
Crude runs 240,865 


*6§62,530 bbls. high octane blending naphtha. 


Corpus Christi 








District Louisiana District Total 
Nov. Il Nov. 18 Nov. Il Nov. 18 Nov. Il Nov. 18 Nov. 1! 
138,380 94,492 65,695 None None 236,004 204,075 
352,166 250,812 206,450 None None 720,042 558,6 1¢ 
8,324 104,190* 100,5407 None None 111,281* 108,864 
None None 40,000 None None 33,000 40,001 
None None None None None None None 
53,693 None None None None 126,280 53,693 
None None None None None None None 
30,837 None None None None 49,275 30,837 
209,786 329,628 346,051 60,010 59,394 630,503 615,231 


‘58,570 bbls. high octane blending naphtha. 
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All Stat . : California Allowable 
“ Share in Gain Set at 559,000 Bbls. 


In 1939 ‘Gas’ Consumption a 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 27. 


P.N. News Bureau December voluntary crude pro- 


oe YORK, Nov. 27.—An California, 28% per aaa ve duction curtailment figure for 
sumption in the U. S. in the ao. ge gong 4.85; and 000 barrels daily by the Central 
eight months ended August, XaS, o.(1 per cent. Committee of California oil pro- 
over the corresponding period August Consumption Up 4.5% ducers. 
of last year, was reported by In August, gasoline consump 
gasoline wholesalers and deal- tion totaled 2,183,210,000 gal- 
ers under gasoline tax laws in lons, an increase of 94,813,000 s 
the various states, the Amer- gallons, or 4.54 per cent over eee Se ee oe 
ican Petroleum Institute re- August a year ago. Increases barrels daily. 
ports. Consumption in the Jan- ranged from 0.43 per cent in 
uary-August period totaled 14,- Delaware to 19.52 per cent in 
897,079,000 gallons, compared Nevada. Four states reported first 21 davs of November was 
with 14,106,762,000 gallons the decreases, these being Maine, 622.714 heal 4748 mepleeneee 
first eight months of 1938. 1.33 per cent; Montana, 5.54; a under the permis for the 

All states indicated increases, North Carolina, 2.63: and West first 21 davs of Cetaees accord- 
ranging from 1.23 per cent in Virginia, 5.90 per cent. ing to oil umpire reports 
North Dakota, to 21.09 per cent Daily average demand in Au. a 
in Nevada. Two other states, gust was 70,426,000 gallons, California now has 18,949 pro- 
besides Nevada, indicated in- compared with 67,368,000 gal. ducing wells, with an estimated 
creases higher than 10 per cent. lons in August a year ago, and @8sregate potential of 2,375,899 
These were Arkansas, 10.23 per 68,126,000 gallons in July this barrels a day. Current market 
cent; and Wyoming, 12.12 per year. ; demand, according to reports, i 
cent. Detailed figures are shown in 90,000 barrels daily. 

The six largest consuming the accompanying table. 


This is the same figure 
as set for November. Maximum 
allowable for peak producing 


Daily average crude produc- 
tion in California during the 





Gasoline Consumption by States, August and First Eight Months, 1939 


(Figures in Thousands of Gallons) 





Change Change 
———_——— Month ot —————_ 1939 8 Months Ending With 1939 
July, 1939 <Aug., 1939 <Aug., 1938 over Aug., 1939 Aug., 1938 over 
Gallons Gallons Gallons 1938 Gallons Gallons 1938 
Alabama ; 21,813 22,219 20,857 + 6.53 160,832 150,109 + 7.14 
Arizona .. ieee 9,062 9,247 8,610 + 7.40 70,299 67,950 + 3.46 
Arkansas ue a 15,984 16,846 15,184 + 10.95 116,439 105,634 + 10.23 
California rv - P 161,743 166,772 161,339 + 3.37 1,210,236 1,164,055 + 3.97 
Colorado ..... ; may 24,539 25,994 24,545 t 5.40 160,935 152,677 + 5.41 
Connecticut .. ieatets 35,126 34,804 33,279 + 4.58 226,209 214,201 5.6 
Delaware . ee 5,736 5,886 5,861 + 0.43 38,851 37,553 + 3.46 
District of Columbia : j 13,257 13,378 12,558 6.53 98,379 92,045 + 6.88 
Florida ...... — 41, 035 26,424 25,357 + 4.21 244,327 228,371 + 6.99 
Georgia ....... hao eres 31,669 31,623 30,692 + 3.03 238,116 221,622 + 7.44 
Idaho Mansioee ; ; wi 10,158 11,183 10,831 + 3.25 64,337 61,686 + 4.40 
Illinois Pee : ; a 130,256 132,210 126,396 + 4.60 924,897 869,870 + 6.33 
Indiana... Me ee 60,286 63,426 59,763 + 6.13 440,138 415,080 + 6.04 
lowa usta Poder sees 50,259 48,982 + 5.29 365,927 350,675 + 4.35 
Kansas rere , re 50,236 48,173 + 1.72 333,182 323,995 + 2.84 
Kentucky bs ; : 24,614 23,874 8.55 178,706 165,924 7.70 
Louisiana .. : 21,844 20,792 +11.79 162,980 159,119 2.43 
Mame ..... ee 17,867 18,752 1.33 98,746 95,855 3.02 
Maryland ..... ; 5 26,864 26,656 + 3.78 190,519 179,922 5.89 
Massachusetts : pe 69,372 71,254 240 473,401 449,086 5.41 
Michigan ..... ; 108,540 106,031 + 8.19 754,913 687,625 9.79 
Minnesota . : 54,713 957,726 + 2.45 359,474 349,740 2.78 
Mississippi ..... ; , 17,189 16,904 19.21 134,414 124,781 142 
Missouri ..... senate 57,589 56,665 7.95 424,846 396,777 7.07 
Montana .. ht ree 12,014 14,751 5.54 81,395 79,238 2.72 
Nebraska ... . ; 22,451 22,320 2.50 156,035 149,660 4.26 
Nevada ... : 4,808 4,277 19.52 30,544 25,224 21.09 
New Hampshire : ‘ 10,364 11,330 10,982 Se 60,803 56,519 7.58 
New Jersey aes , 81,558 86,075 82,574 4.24 573,301 bs 3 gp 4.00 
New Mexico 2% 9,067 9,521 8,846 7.63 62,779 59,385 bs ty 
New York sae! 0% 189,305 191,354 185,531 3.14 1,251,521 1,187,914 5.a0 
North Carolina . ; ‘ 36,280 39,618 36,796 7.67 279,444 260,236 7.38 
North Dakota ... 15,056 16,847 17,302 — 2.63 89,785 88,693 1.23 
Ohio .. ec ' ‘ wie 124,020 125,470 117,966 + 6.36 893,944 837,842 6.70 
Oklahoma Syd F ‘ 41,158 41,248 37,629 + 9.62 286,077 271,728 3.28 
2 ee eee 25,536 25,456 24,267 + 4.90 161,469 152,796 + 5.68 
Pennsy lvania ..... 137,054 141,596 137,781 + 2.77 961,509 917,029 1.85 
R hode Island .. 12,265 13,089 2,789 + 2.34 84,947 79,508 6.84 
South Carolina ; 18,078 18,926 18,285 + 3.50 139,548 128,347 8.73 
South Dakota 7 14,045 13,931 13,293 + 4.80 89,875 87,305 2.9¢ 
rennessee : ; 26,969 27,825 26,980 + 3.13 194,182 184,418 5.29 
Texas 121,075 119,833 114,170 + 4.96 891,198 843,034 + 5.71 
{ ‘tah ; , 9,931 10,135 9,782 + 3.61 65,122 61,205 + 6.40 
Vermont ; 7,640 8,269 7,747 6.74 44,468 42,092 + 5.64 
\irginia : , i 33,825 36,182 35,301 + 2.49 250,061 232,074 4.4a 
Washington | : ; 34,097 35,739 35,002 + 2.10 231,751 224,916 3.04 
West Virginia : *17,000 17,412 18,504 5.90 127,503 124,252 . 269 
Wisconsin 54,926 59,289 57,294 + 3.48 372,933 356,891 + 4.49 
Wyoming . 7,619 7,840 7,147 + 9.70 45,782 40,833 +12.12 
Total : 2,111,892 2,183,210 2,088,397 + 4.54 14,897,079 14,106,762 + 5.60 
_ Daily Average . ; 68,126 70,426 67,368 4.54 61,305 58,053 L 5.60 
Change from previous year: 
Total change . at +94,813 - ‘ 790,317 
’ercentagec hange in Daily 
Average .. , +4.54% +5.60% 


‘ * West Virginia tax collections were placed on a receipt basis on July 1st, thus necessitating the payment 
f tax on certain classes of gasoline in storage. The figure indicated is our estimate of consumption as 
gainst the 30,272,000 gallons upon which tax was collected during the month, but which gallonage includes 
le gasoline contained in the storage referred to. 


‘Gas’ Stocks 
Rise Sharply 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 27.—-Stocks 
of finished and unfinished gaso- 
line at U. S. refineries jumped 
1,899,000 barrels in the week 
ended Nov. 25, according to a 
report on refinery operations 
compiled today by the American 
Petroleum Institute. 

Inventory of gasoline was 
larger in all districts of the 
country, with the exception of 
Rocky Mountain, where a cut in 
stocks of 12,000 barrels was re- 
ported. 

The increase in_ gasoline 
stocks at California plants led 
the country, totalling 476,000 
barrels, although East Coast 
plants were not far behind with 
a jump of 415,000 barrels in in- 
ventory of this product. Indiana- 
illinois-Kentucky refineries had 
398,000 barrels more gasoline in 
stocks at the end of the week, 
while Texas Gulf and Appala- 
chian plants increased 214,000 
and 115,000 barrels, respectively. 

Crude runs to stills at U. 8. 
refineries were off 5000 barrels 
on daily average, the Institute’s 
report shows. However, a cut 
of 30,000 barrels daily in crude 
throughput at Texas Gulf plants 
was more than offset by a jump 
of 32,000 barrels daily in runs 
at Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky re- 
fineries. East Coast was the only 
other refining district to in- 
crease crude runs, with through- 
put up 9000 barrels daily. 

Production of gasoline was 
off 61,000 barrels last week, ac- 
cording to the report. Manufac- 
ture of gasoline at Texas Gulf 
plants alone, however, was cut 
114,000 barrels. 

Stocks of distillate and gas 
oils held at refineries were re- 
duced 466,000 barrels, while 
stocks of these products at term 
inals, in transit and in pipelines 
were cut 392,000 barrels. Re- 
finery stocks were down in all 
districts with the exception of 
Inland Texas where inventory 
was up only 1000 barrels. 

Refinery inventory of residual 
fuel oils were cut 477,000 bar- 
rels during the week, according 
to the report of the Institute. 
Stocks of this oil at terminals, 
intransit and in pipelines were 
cut 177,000 barrels. Stocks of 
residual fuel oils held at re- 
fineries in all districts of the 
country contributed to the re- 
duction in inventory of this oil. 


Safety Congress Picks Chicago 


CHICAGO The National 
Safety Congress and Exposition 
for 1940 will be held in Chicago, 
Oct. 7 to 11, at the Stevens 
Hotel. 
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Latest Oil Industry Statistics 


































Production and Inventory of Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils 





(American 


Nov. 25 
Barrels 


Oklahoma $125,850 


Kansas 184,850 
Nebraska 100 
Texas 1,552,650 





Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Mississippi 













Illinois 334.600 
Eastern (Ill. excluded) 101,800 
Michigan 64,650 
Wyoming 73,150 
Montana 16,100 
Colorado 3,750 
New Mexico 109,850 


California 610,600 


Total U. S 3,818,100 
Crude Imports 83,430 
Total New Supply 3,901,530 


Petroleum Institute figures) 


(Compiled by National Pet. Ass’n. from reports of all companies 
which refined Penna. crude. Figures in bbls. of 42 U. S. gals.) 
Production Inventory 
Oct. 1939 Oct. 31, 1939 
Raw long residuum (includes all raw long 
residuum below, and not salable as, 600 fire) 5,311 25,768 
600 steam refined stock (includes all steam 
refined stock commonly sold or used as 600 
and as raw material for bright stock) 301,928 204,737 
Other steam refined stock (not included in 
above) : 71,007 48,940 
Finished dewaxed long residuum 54,900 36,782 
sright stock (does not include any material 
reported in above product) 202,746 167,784 
Viscous neutral, below 180 vis. but not below 
142 vis. @ 100 119,515 13.172 
Viseous neutral, 180 vis. @ 100 & above 108,402 73,195 
Crude Oil Production for the U. S. 


Week Ended 


1,331,2 


Nov. 18 
Barrels 
430,500 
179,500 


50 
266, 45 0 





64, 700 
63,300 
16,750 

3,900 
109,400 
624,000 


3,592,000 


3,693, i 


101,142 
12 


Nov. Il 
Barrels 
431,800 
164,900 
1,547,400 
267,500 
68,950 
950 
329,000 
103,400 
64,150 
62,000 
17,100 
3,950 
109,400 
626,700 


3,797,200 
13,570 


3,840,770 
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Total U. S. Motor Fuel Stocks 


Heavy Line—1939 Light Line—1938 
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Daily Average Crude Runs to Stills 


Heavy Line—1939 Light Line—1938 
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— se i oe 
Weekly Changes in U. S. Crude Oil Stocks’ rad 
q% by * « » 
Thousands of barrels) a 
Chng. from x 
Grade or origin Nov.4. Nov. 11 Nov.18 Nov. 11 <q af 
Pennsylvania Grade 5,032 5,069 7,010 59 Mm — 
Other Appalachian 1,349 1,334 1,357 23 
Lima-Michigan 1,980 1,998 2,027 29 li a 
[llinois-Indiana 15,995 15,909 15,809 100 oO 3a2- 
Arkansas 2,584 2,504 2,619 +115 e 
Kansas 5542 5,501 5,611 +110 
Louisiana: 10/584 105500 10,405 95 y) _ 
Northern 3,775 3,745 3,749 ' 1 zZ 
Gulf Coast 6,809 6.755 6,656 99 
New Mexico 5,292 5,548 5,944 } 030- 
\klahoma 60,153 60,077 60,065 2 ~——- 4 ; 
rexas: 66,697 65,075 65,692 617 
East Texas 13,811 13,828 13,926 98 — 
West Texas 14.811 14,092 14,068 24 — 
Gulf Coast 17,792 17,158 17,353 +195 > | 
Other Texas 20,283 19,997 20,345 348 ‘a 
Rocky Mountain 17,986 17,977 17,853 124 
‘alifornia 35,641 36,230 35.514 716 ‘on 
Foreign 2,159 2,015 2,029 14 
Total United States 26 
retinable 230,994 230.037 299 R35 902 we! moMoe 
Heavy in California 13,887 13,752 13,717 35 MAUMDOUA® Otc Oy YW it 
| — a. =a 
| isto Ses serio tesanantnaibeie AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC” JAN 
. 
A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 
Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each 
Stocks 
Per Cent of a Total Finished & Stocks of Gas Oi! & Distillates Stocks of Residual Fuel Oil 
Daily Average Reporting Capacity Gasoline Unfinished At Terms. At Terms. 
Crude to Stills Operated Preduction Motor Fuel (b At Refineries Trans. Pipelines At Refineries Trans. Pipelines 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 23 Nov. 18 Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Novy. 23 Nov. 13 
Fast Coast SI 572 4 93.0 1,657 1,542 18,309 17,804 6,784 6.871 6,117 6.316 5.346 5.444 4,134 4.3.5 
Appalachian 128 133 S83 91.7 172 01 2,954 2.839 284 302 161 161 412 357 
Ind I Ky ve) 541 a7 9 97.5 2 330 2.201 11,108 10,711 3,943 3.982 S20 S62 2 952 2 905 57 
Okla., Kan Mo 250 259 15.7 73.7% 946 ec) 941 6,186 6,149 1.765 1,76) 4] 30 2,586 2.723 
Inland Texas 111 119 HOS 74.8 105 409 1,626 1.566 3908 397 LS 1.831 
Texas Gulf 749 779 7S NS 82.0 » 54 2.609 10.755 10,541 5 AST », OSD b48 723 6,977 7,122 258 Jt 
La., Gulf 126) 137 72 0 7s Ta 303, 2.674 2.630 1,060 1,131 24 29 1,910 1,999 300 2S 
No. La., Ark 43 13 78.2 78.2 155 353 369 246 239 6 rj 50S 621 
Recky Mt 55 $s 850 75.0 222 234 1.957 1,030 150 145 43S 442 
California 51S 10 60.5 69 7 144 1,529 15,273 14.797 S008 S063 1,757 1,840 59,579 59.611 22,429 22,38 
Yotal Reporting 3.143 3.150 x20 S208 10.5 19.694 T0295 68526 28,120 2S 484 9.577 9,969 82.693 83.055 27,178 27,3 
U.S. Total (a 3510 S515 12,128 12.18) 75,595 73.696 (e)28.950 (e@)20,324 9,577 9,969 (e)S4.928) (@)85,4)05 27.178 7 
7 S. Total 11-25-38 (d 3.244 11,290 69,483 32,259 LIS.780 
a Includes straight-run, cracked and natural blended (d) Estimated, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines basis 
(b Inel tudes stocks at refineries, in bulk-terminals, pipe lines and in transit (e) For comparability with last year these figures must be increased by stocks 
(¢ 12% of reporting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production “At Terminals, etc.'’ in California district. 
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Dear Reader: 


Almost exactly a year ago this page carried a heading 
one week which paraphrased the title to an old song. It 
was, “The Catalysts are Coming.” ‘Today the bagpipers at 
head of the parade have passed the reviewing stand and it is 
obvious that “The Catalysts Have Arrived.” 


A year ago development work was completed on the 
Houdry process but only three plants with a combined ca- 
pacity of 16,600 barrels per day were cperating. Now there 
are plants operating with a capacity of 180,000 barrels daily, 
over ten times that of a year ago. 


Sulfuric acid alkylation also has completed its develop- 
ment period and now is snowballing in capacity. Five 
piants now operating in the United States have a capacity 
of 3425 barrels of alkylate per day. Six more plants are 
under construction or consideration. These will have a ¢ca- 
pacity of 8110 barrels of alkylate daily. 


* * * 


A year ago one paper was read at the A.P.I. meeting on 
catalysis. This year two sessions of the refining division of 
the institute were given cver to the various catalytic proc- 
esses. And the same week the California Natural Gasoline 
Association devoted most of its annual fall meeting to a 
discussion of sulfuric acid alkylation. At this meeting it 
was shown that California alone can produce 2,900,000 bar- 
rels per year of 100-octane aviation fuel by alkylation, lead- 
ing and blending with straight run fractions. 


At the A.P.I. meeting Gustav Egloff of Universal Oil 
Products Co. estimated that there is a potential for the 
United States of 3,275,000,000 gallons of aviation gasoline 
averaging 92 octane by dehydrogenation, polymerization 
and hydrogenation. By thermal alkylation he estimated it 
would be possible to produce 1,290,000,000 gallons of 95 oc- 
tane gasoline from the same materials or by sulfuric acid 
alkylation 1,715,000,000 gallons. 


These are astronomical figures when applied to aviation 
gasoline. They indicate that this war can be fought in the 
air if that be the plan of the war-lords. For nearly 20 
years the prophets have said that the next war will be 
fought in the air. And now that the next war is here al- 
though a queer war as the French say, we can get some 
picture of aviation fuel demand frem the fact that the first 
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month saw British planes fly a million miles on reconnais- 
ance, fighting and dropping propaganda leaflets. We have 
10 official figures on French and German flying operations 
but it seems a fair assumption from news reports that the 
British did not do even half the flying. 


x * * 


One of the significant things about the several new 
processes which will enable the production of this great in- 
crease in aviation gasoline is that it makes the selection of 
new refining equipment a more complex problem. The re- 
finer has more alternatives in taking the next step ahead. 
It is a relief to know that it will be unnecessary to start all 
over again by building a new refinery to produce an abund- 
ance of the highest octane fuels and that several accessory 
refining processes are available, but which one will best 
serve an individual set of conditions? 


Sensing the confusion that this multiplicity of new 
precesses may bring to those who are trying to understand 
the meaning of their availability in oil refining, Hugh W. 
Field of Atlantic Refining Co., presented the problem under 
the title “Petroleum-ization—-1940.” He prepared his A.P.I. 
audience with simple definitions of chemical terms as they 
have been applied to refining, and then with the aid of a 
chart, illustrated the positions of refiners today and their 
possibilities in 1940, discussing briefly the conditicns which 
would make each step in advance advantageous. 


Naturally included in this chart of refining possibilities 
were the new processes to hear discussions of which refiners 
thronged into the final sessions of the week. Two types of 
alkylation, catalytic reforming, catalytic dehydrogenation, 
and two desulfurization processes all of whose objectives 
were higher octane gasoline were described in papers. 
Among the significant facts brought out at the refining 
sessions was that not only were processes for raising octane 
number brought to the forefront but that efforts were being 
made toward processes which would enable tetra-ethyl lead 
do a better job. Purely in this category were the desulfur- 
ization precesses referred to above. But even in the alkyla- 
tion processes and any processes employing catalysts, par- 
ticular attention was called to “improved lead susceptibility 
or response,” both as a means of bettering octane number 
of gasolines or of reducing existing lead requirements of a 
given fuel. 


Yours truly, 


1. C. Charfield 


Managing Editor, 
Refining Technology Edition. 
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Thermal Alkylation to Produce 
Auto and Airplane Fuels 


By G. G. Oberfell* and F. E. Frey’ 


ABSTRACT 


Alkylation is a recently developed addition to 
conversion processes applicable to gaseous hy- 
drocarbons. The alkylation reaction can be con- 
ducted either thermally or catalytically to produce 
isoparaffinic fuels of high octane number, the well 
known iso-octane and other isoparaffins as well. 

With non-selected conversion stock, such as 
ethane, propane, and butane, motor fuel can be 
produced in high yield by thermal alkylation in 
a two-stage process in which the lighter part of 
the stock can be cracked to produce olefins in 
one stage, which are reacted with the heavier 
part of the stock in a second, or alkylation, stage. 

Neohexane} production is a special case of ther- 
mal alkylation with selected feed stocks. By se- 
lecting ethylene and isobutane as reactants, ther- 
mal alkylation at high pressures will produce neo- 
hexane, an isoparaffin of high octane number suit- 
able for aviation fuel, but higher in volatility than 


This is a condensation of a paper presented under the 
title, “Thermal Alkylation and Neohexane,” at the 20th 
Annual Meeting of the American Petroleum Institute, 
Chicago, Nov. 17. 

+ Phillips Petroleum Co. 


t‘‘The prefix neo- indicates the presence of a C attached by all 
four valences to other C atoms.” (F. C. Whitmore, Organic Chem- 
istry, Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1937, page 21). 






R-502 


Pilot plant in which develop- 

ment work was done in the 

production of neohexane by 
thermal alkylation 


iso-octane. A commercial plant for producing 
neohexane is now under construction. 

Neohexane has a high lead susceptibility. With 
3.0 cc. TEL per gallon it is comparable to c.p. iso- 
octane in antiknock rating. When the aviation 
gasoline ordinarily used now in blending to high 
octane number fuels is replaced by suitable mix- 
tures of neohexane and iso-octane, finished avia- 
tion gasolines of balanced volatility and with much 
higher octane numbers, either leaded or unleaded, 
can be produced. 





a union of paraffins with olefins, usually 
designated alkylation, is.a newcomer in the field of con- 
version processes. 

Alkylation may be considered a special case of poly- 
merization. Alkylation processes convert light hydrocar- 
bons including at least some of a saturated type, directly 
into heavier hydrocarbons of a saturated type. 

The alkylation of a paraffin by an olefin in its sim- 
plest form can be represented by the equation: 





C.H, + C;H, C;Hie 
olefin paraffin paraffin 
ethylene propane pentane (n + iso) 


wherein the paraffin propane combines with the olefin 
ethylene, both gases, to produce n-pentane and isopentane, 
two of the many paraffins in the motor fuel range. 
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In addition to the demonstrated importance of alky- 
lation in iso-octane manufacture, broadly considering its 
significance for the petroleum industry, other potentiali- 
ties deserve mention. The trend toward higher octane 
numbers has led in recent years to more unsaturated and 
aromatic motor fuels. Paraffinic fuels, as they occur in 
nature or result from conventional refining, have as a 
rule discouragingly low octane numbers. Alkylation can 
produce isoparaffins high in octane number and ranging 
widely in volatility. Paraffinic fuels are unique from the 
standpoint of stability, pleasant odor, high lead suscepti- 
bility, maximum calorific value per pound and clean com- 
bustion. The naturally occurring paraffin reactant is in- 
corporated directly into the motor fuel molecule. This 
makes for high yield and conserving of the combined 
hydrogen. 


Despite their greater abundance ethane and propane 
have been utilized hardly at all in gas polymerization in 
comparison with butane and refinery gas _ unsaturates. 
Processes proposed for ethane and propane generally re- 
quire that they be cracked or dehydrogenated to olefins 
in One process step and the olefins polymerized in a sec- 
ond step, with the inherent expense of multistage opera- 
tion. The use of alkylation in such a process means that 
a part of the paraffin reactant need not be subjected to 
the dehydrogenation step. Some saving is effected in proc- 
essing and the yield loss in dehydrogenation reduced. Con- 
trasting alkylation so applied with catalytic polymeriza- 
tion, the latter as ordinarily practiced yields the less vola- 
tile gasoline hydrocarbons, while the former can be used 
when desired to produce the more volatile, as a means of 
volatility adjustment. 


Thermal Alkylation Not Limited to Isoparaffins 


The thermal alkylation reaction is brought about by 
subjecting a mixture of paraffins and olefins to a tem- 
perature bordering on the cracking range, approximately 
950° F., at a high pressure, for example 3000-5000 pounds 
per square inch, the high pressure being required to re- 
verse the cracking tendency. Olefins are readily polymer- 
ized by themselves under such conditions, but by main- 
taining the concentration of olefin low and paraffin high 
during reaction the polymerization is held back and the 
union of paraffin with olefin becomes the predominating 
reaction. This entails the addition of olefin during reac- 
tion at such a rate that its concentration never becomes 
too high. 

Sulfuric acid alkylation bears a general resemblance 
to thermal alkylation, except that the acid, acting as cat- 
alyst, brings about reaction at ordinary temperature and 
low pressures. The two types of alkylation are markedly 
different in the way different individual paraffins and ole- 
fins respond. As to the olefins, acid alkylation reacts iso- 
butylene, n-butenes, and propylene readily, and ethylene 
with difficulty. Thermal alkylation on the contrary reacts 
isobutylene with difficulty, n-butenes and propylene more 
readily, and ethylene most readily of all. 


As to the paraffins, acid alkylation is selective and 
limited to isoparaffins, the simplest of which are isobutane 
and isopentane, while thermal alkylation reacts these iso- 
paraffins and normal paraffins with equal ease, n-pentane 
and n-butane reacting readily as well as propane. Ethane 
and methane, however, react with difficulty. In its appli- 
cation to gas polymerization, thermal alkylation furnishes 
a route for converting ethane, propane and butane into 
motor fuel; ethane can be cracked or dehydrogenated to 
ethylene which can be used to alkylate propane and bu 
tane in a second step. Propane or butane can also serve 
as an Olefin source through cracking or catalytic dehy- 
drogenation. 


By the selection of individual paraffins and olefins 
for thermal alkylation primary reaction products result 
from the union of one molecule of each, accompanied by 
secondary products. Ethylene and propane yield mainly 
isopentane, some n-pentane; ethylene and n-butane, 3-methyl 
pentane; ethylene and isobutane, neohexane; propylene 
and propane, 2,3-dimethylbutane and 2-methylpentane Cy- 
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Phenol Extraction Leads 


® The capacity of Phenol Treating Plants in oper- 
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inherent advantages of the Phenol Extraction Process. This 
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cloparaffins react similarly, cyclohexane plus ethylene 
yielding ethyleyclohexane. 

In the synthesis of an individual hydrocarbon such as 
neohexane by the thermal alkylation process the olefin 
and paraffin feed stocks must be of rather high purity, the 
conversion per pass must be relatively low, and elaborate 
refining is needed for the finished products. In the manu- 
facture of motor fuel by thermal alkylation an entirely 
different set of requirements prevails. In this broader 
and important application a considerably higher conver- 
sion per pass may be used, which permits greater output 
from the plant and produces an alkylate of lower volatility. 

The products do not reflect the reactants used to so 
great a degree, but light gas and tar formation remain 
low with consequent high gasoline yields relative to ole- 
fins and paraffins consumed. In combination with low 
pressure cracking as a source of olefins, thermal alkyla- 
tion constitutes a variant on the familiar two-stage prin- 
ciple, characterized by high yields and much flexibility 
in the use of feed stock. Ethane, propane, and butane oc- 
cur together in natural gas or refinery gas. Where their 
value as gaseous fuel is not too high they can be recov- 
ered and converted to produce the maximum volume of 
motor fuel by polymerization, by virtue of the non-selec- 
tivity of thermal alkylation with respect to conversion 
stock, without the addition of other conversion steps to 
the two-step process. Since ethane and propane are ordi- 
narily abundant as compared to butane in such situations, 
propane must be utilized in the alkylation step to make 
the volume of propane-butane more or less commensurate 
with the olefin derived from cracking ethane and the re- 
mainder of the propane. Under such circumstances the 
process is flexible with respect to reduction in available 
volume of butane. On the other hand, light straight run 
or natural gasoline hydrocarbons in the normally liquid 
range can be included to effect reduction in volatility when 
desired. 

Finally, the alkylate resulting from such operations, 
being intended for mocror fuel blending requires much less 
fractionation and refining. Engineering and cost studies 
indicate that thermal alkylation in general compares fa- 
vorably with thermal polymerization and is very definitely 
in the economic range for motor fuel entirely apart from 
the more dramatic role of Synthesizing hydrocarbons of 
high purity. 


Neohexane Process Soon in Commercial 
Operation 


By January 1940 Phillips Petroleum Co. will have in 
operation a plant for producing neohexane, a new avia- 
tion fuel ingredient, by the reaction of ethylene with iso- 
butane by thermal alkylation. The process consists of a 
cracking step wherein an ethane-propane mixture is cracked 
to ethylene at low pressure and an alkylation step wherein 
the ethylene is reacted with isobutane under high pressure. 
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The process is diagrammatically illustrated in Figure 1 


which applies directly, however, to the pilot plant studies 
described below. 


The thermal alkylation operation has been studied in 
a pilot plant wherein an ethane-propane mixture is cracked 
at about 1425° F. and a pressure a few pounds above at- 
mospheric for optimum ethylene formation. The gaseous 
products are cooled, compressed, scrubbed with isobutane to 
remove light oils formed in cracking, and contacted with 
isobutane which absorbs the ethylene. The ethylene-isobu- 
tane mixture is pumped to a manifold which distributes it 
among 10 inlets situated along a tube coil which consti- 
tutes the reaction zone through which a separate stream 
of isobutane of greater volume is continuously pumped. A 
preheat coil imparts the desired reaction temperature, about 
950° F., to the isobutane stream prior to its entry into the 
reaction zone, and this temperature, within the reaction 
zone, is maintained by a flow of hot combustion gases. Con- 
version pressures are in the range 3000-5000 pounds per 
square inch. The liquid products are separated from the 
reactor effluent by conventional fractionation. 


In Table 1 inspection data are shown for the total poly- 
mer (Sample A) after debutanizing and redistilling. After 
removing the neohexane from Sample A by fractionation 
and combining the lighter and heavier material, Sample 
B is obtained. 


TABLE 1 


Inspection Data on Products From Pilot Plant 
Alkylation of Isobutane by Ethylene 


B 
A A, Minus Neo- Cc* Dt 
Sample Debutanized Hexane Neohexane Plus Lower 
Description Alkylate Content Volatility Fraction 
Octane Number (ASTM) 82.5 78.4 100.2 99.6 
API Gravity at 60° F ‘Tous 67.7 76.6 75.6 


Reid Vapor Pressure 

Ib. per sq. in. 7.6 6.9 6.9 6.4 
ASTM Distillation 

Per Cent Evap. at ‘F. 


First Drop 118 116 128 129 
10 136 149 139 146 
50 157 186 156 164 
90 268 Zte 217 221 
95 310 325 222 230 
End Point 370 399 258 282 
Sum of 104 50% Points 295 310 


A blend of 40 volumes of acid treated C;-C, fraction (165 F.- 
243°F.) with 60 volumes of neohexane fraction. Octane rating is 
by the ASTM method with 3 cc. TEL per gallon 

+A blend of 50 volumes of acid treated C,;-C, fraction (165°F.- 
243°F.) with 50 volumes of neohexane fraction. Octane rating is 
by the Army method with 3 ce. TEL per gallon 


‘ 


Sample C represents the product obtained by blending 
the neohexane fraction with a fraction including all the C, 
and C, material in the alkylate A, acid treated to eliminate 
unsaturates and redistilled. Such a blend is of interest in 
that it represents a 100-octane fuel of paraffinic type con- 
taining no iso-octane. It meets specifications for aviation 
fuel in all respects except that the sum of the 10 + 50 
ASTM distillation points is a little below the specified 
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307° F. minimum. Sample D represents a blend of slightly 
lower neohexane content which meets the sum _ specifi- 
cation as well. 


Neohexane 


Neohexane is one of the five possible isomeric forms 
of hexane. As aviation fuels or fuel ingredients, these hy- 
drocarbons are in the antiknock range of synthetic iso- 
octane, but by reason of their higher volatility can be used 
to provide volatility flexibly in blends of high antiknock 
rating. Isoparaffins as a class are resistant to oxidation 
effects and consequently are advantageous under condi- 
tions requiring long intervals of storage. 

Neohexane is the most volatile of the hexanes, and 
the boiling point, as it happens, is separated by consid- 
erable intervals from adjacent paraffins. This makes its 
manufacture in concentrated form by fractional distilla- 
tion easy as will be evident from the boiling point tabu- 
lation (Table 2). Physical properties are listed in Table 3. 


TABLE 2 


Boiling Points 


Deg. Fahr. Deg. Cent, 


Isopentane 82.3 (27.95) 
n-Pentane : 96.8 (36.0) 
Neohexane 235 (49.7) 
2, 3-Dimethylbutane 136.6 (58.1) 
2-Methyl pentane 140.4 (60.2) 
3-Methyl pentane 145.8 (63.2) 
n-Hexane 155.8 (68.8) 


TABLE 3 


Properties of Neohexane 


Reid vapor pressure, Ib. 9.5 
A.P.I. Gravity 84.9 
A.S.T.M, Octane number 94 
Boiling point, °F. (°C.) 121.5 (49.7) 
Specific gravity (20°C./4°C.) 0.6494 
Refractive index n,,20°C 1.36887 
Freezing point (°F.) (°C.) 144.8 (—98.2) 


From an antiknock viewpoint, a most important prop- 
erty of neohexane is its exceptionally high tetraethyl lead 
susceptibility. This quality is best demonstrated in Table 
4, which shows the lead susceptibility of neohexane com- 
pared to that of a blend of the primary standards, iso- 
octane and normal heptane, of the same unleaded octane 
number as neohexane. 
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TABLE 4 


Lead Susceptibility of Neohexane and 
Iso-Octane 
TEL Requirement 


to Equal C.P. 
Iso-octane Plus Indicated 


Octane 
Number 


(ASTM TEL (ASTM Method) 
Method) 0.0 ce. 1.0ce. 2.0 ce. 3.0 ce. 
Neohexane (99 per cent pure) 94 0.25 1.35 2.25 3.0 
Iso-octane-Normal 
Heptane blend 94 0.30 2.90 4.85 6.35 


It is of interest to note that at a TEL concentration of 
3.0 cc. per gallon, neohexane is equal in antiknock value 
to C.P. iso-octane. 

The antiknock test method used for securing octane 
ratings in Table 5 was the A.S.T.M. method with the fol- 
lowing modifications: (1) removal of the throttle plate, 
(2) the use of a 10/16 inch venturi rather than the stand- 
ard 9/16 inch venturi and (3) the spark advance held 
constant at 25° BTDC. 


TABLE 5 
Knock Test By Modified A.S.T.M. Method 


TEL Required to Equal Leaded Isooctane 
50° Neo- 39% Iso- 


ec. TEL per hexane pentane 
Octane gallon C.P. 50% C.P. 61% C.P. 
Number Isooctane Neohexane Isooctane Isooctane 
100 |... 0.0 0.25 O11 0.25 
109.1 1.0 1.3 1.1 LS 
112.1 2.0 pe i | 2.6 
114.1 3.0 2.9 2.9 3.t0 
118.7 6.0 4.5 4.9 7.45 
9.7 6.0 


The superiority of neohexane to C.P. iso-octane at 
comparatively high TEL concentrations is well demon- 
strated in Table 5. The blending effect of neohexane is 
shown in the third column of the table. Here it is shown 
that the high antiknock value of leaded neohexane can be 
fully realized in blends of this material with iso-octane. 


Volatility Blending Relationships 


From a consideration of the volatility, antiknock and 
TEL response properties of neohexane, it is apparent that 
the potential value of this new synthetic hydrocarbon lies 
chiefly in its use in raising the maximum attainable octane 
number of either leaded or unleaded aviation fuels while 
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cracking unit, solvent lubricating 
oil refining and dewaxing units, 
contact filtering plant, and com- 


pounding and blending facilities. Products flexible and efficient operation. Tanks can be 
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kerosene, gas and diesel oils, lubricating oil. required with complete assurance that’ the 
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There are approximately 175 storage tanks at against evaporation and deterioration. This 
this refinery, 23 of which are equipped with versatile performance is maintained for all 
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at the same time maintaining fuel characteristics of bal- 
anced volatility. This is particularly true since it is a fact 
that synthetic iso-octane has an average boiling point 
(220-240° F.) considerably in excess of the average boil- 
ing point (180-210 F.) of the conventional aviation gaso- 
lines. From this consideration it is obvious that to obtain 
full advantage of the superior antiknock properties of syn- 
thetic iso-octane it is desirable to have a blending mate- 
rial of considerably lower average boiling point but with 
superior antiknock properties. Neohexane with an average 
boiling point of 121° F. and an octane number of 94 fills 
this need. 
























































Table 6 presents A.S.T.M. distillation data, octane num- 
ber, and vapor pressures for a series of blends of neo- 
hexane, commercial iso-octane, aviation straight run naph- 
tha, and isopentane. The commercial iso-octane was com- 
posed largely of the synthetic higher boiling iso-octanes. 
The aviation straight run naphtha was a depentanized 
straight run aviation gasoline of the usual conventional 
volatility characteristics. The neohexane and isopentane 
were of high purity. 


NAPHTHA 


+ 
4 
w 
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In these blending experiments the naphtha and the 
iso-octane were “isopentanized” and the iso-octane was 
“neohexanized” to 5.5, 7.0 and 8.5 pounds, giving three 
base materials in each vapor pressure bracket for cross 
blending. The three blends in each vapor pressure bracket 
were blended in pairs with each other in 1/3 and 2/3 pro- 
portions. 

In connection with these antiknock relationships it 
should be mentioned that the aviation naphthas quite gen- 
erally have basic lead susceptibilities inferior to those 
possessed by isopentane, neohexane and commercial iso- 
octane. Since the octane number of these blends are al- 
most directly related to the percentage of naphtha in 
them—the higher the percentage, the lower the octane 


PERCENT NEOHEXANE 





Fig. 2. Antiknock and volatility effect of neohexane in high 
+ 


has: é ie oe ; octane-number aviation gasolines. Blends are of 7 pound: 
number—it follows that the basic TEL susceptibility of Reid vapor pressure and include neohexane, iso-octane, is 
the blends will be higher, the higher the octane number pentane, and aviation straight-run naphtha 


»f the blend. 


As would be expected from the inspection data on the diate significance, although it is of interest to know that 


four blending ingredients, the blends meet conventional some of the 8.5-pound blends have higher average boil- 
aviation gasoline volatility specifications through most ing points than some of the 5.5-pound blends. With the 
of the blending range. All the blends meet the conven- data pertaining to the 7.0-pound blends as a basis, Figure 
tional 10 and 90-per-cent specifications, while in certain 2 has been prepared. The percentages of naphtha and of 


very limited blending proportions the blends have _ too 
little or too much volatility to meet the conventional vola- 
tility specifications. 


neohexane are the co-ordinates in the figure. In light lines 
are shown the percentages of iso-octane. The percentage 
of isopentane at any point in the diagram is, of course, 
The 7.0-pound blends are, of course, of most imme- the difference needed to total 100%. All points in the tri- 


TABLE 6—Inspection Data On Neohexane Blends 
Arranged in three vapor pressure brackets, in order of decreasing naphtha content 


—_—— Percentage Composition ——————————— ASTM Distillation Data 
Iso- Neo- Iso Temp. (°F.) at indicated ~~ Evaporated Octane R.V.P. 
Naphtha Octane Hexane Pentane 10 50 90 10 + 50 No. (ibs.) 
LOO 176 202 247 378 75.0% 3.65 
100 225 234 263 459 94.07 1.40 
100 120 121 122 241 94.0% 9.85 
100 82 82 82 164 90.04 21.00 
90.5 9.5 TAS 197 243 352 76.4 5.5 
60.3 rg Be 4 La 157 209 250 366 82.0 3.5 
60.3 18.4 15.0 6.3 154 196 247 350 82.3 3.0 
30.2 54.3 Lo. 157 220 256 ott 87.5 oh 
30.2 36.7 30.0 3.1 Wl 193 248 344 88.1 + Be 
S15 18.5 158 230 258 388 93.3 5.5 
(2.0 15.0 12.3 LSS 224 aot 379 93.5 5.5 
63.8 30.0 6.2 152 210 254 362 93.8 5.5 
55.0 15.0 148 190 251 338 94.0 5.5 
1.5 18.5 139 189 241 328 77.8 7.0 
4.4 4.8 20.8 wRO9 203 247 342 82.8 7.0 
4.4 12.3 21 12.3 139 179 242 318 83.2 7.0 
7.2 19.7 23.1 138 216 253 354 87.8 7.0 
fie 24.7 12.0 6.1 137 165 243 302 88.6 7.0 
T4.5 25.5 12K 2°R 256 364 93.0 7.0 
62.0 1.0 17.0 137 209 253 346 93.3 7.0 
19.5 12.0 8.9 137 181 250 318 93.7 7.0 
37.0 63.0 134 155 245 289 94.0 7.0 
72.5 27.9 27 177 Pag 304 79.1 8.5 
18.3 FARE | 29.0 128 193 247 321 83.7 8.5 
5.3 6.3 27.0 18.4 27 160 237 287 84.1 8.5 
24 15.3 30.5 128 209 252 337 88.2 8.5 
1 12.7 94.0 | 196 145 234 27 89.0 8.5 
68.0 32.0 128 223 255 351 92.7 8.5 
5 BY 27.0 21.3 197 181 250 308 93.1 8.5 
39.3 94.0 10.7 126 150 243 276 93.6 8.5 
19.0 81.0 126 135 224 261 94.0 8.5 
Calculated arithmetically from octane numbers of ingredients 


Assumed as representative 
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angular diagram represent a total composition of 100°. 
Thus the upper apex of the triangle is a blend containing 
81.5% naphtha and 18.5% isopentane, the lower left apex 
is a blend containing 74.5° iso-octane and 25.5% of iso- 
pentane, and the lower right apex is a blend containing 
63% neohexane and 37° iso-octane. The vertical axis rep- 
resents the condition of conventional blending to high 
octane numbers using iso-octane, aviation naphtha, and 
isopentane. The horizontal axis represents blends using 
neohexane, isopentane and iso-octane but containing none 
of the low octane number aviation naphtha. All points 
in the body of the diagram represent combinations of 
these two blending practices, using all four ingredients. 

Sloping sharply downward is a family of curves 
(dark lines) showing the 50% temperatures of the blends. 
The extreme right line parallel to the 50° temperature 
lines represents the dividing line between blends with 
more and less than 307° F. for the sums of the 10° and 
50% temperatures; all blends to the left of the line hav- 
ing sums of more thdn 307° F. Sloping slightly upward 
from left to right is another family of curves (dark lines) 
showing the unleaded octane numbers of the blends. 

As an example of the use of Figure 2, the point des- 
ignated as A has the following composition: Per cent neo- 
hexane, 15.0 (horizontal axis); per cent naphtha, 25.0 (ver- 
tical axis); per cent iso-octane, 43.3 (interpolation between 
40 and 50 lines); per cent isopentane, 16.7 (by difference) ; 
and the following definite characteristics: Unleaded octane 
number, 88.4 (interpolation between 88 and 89 lines); 50° 
Evap. temperature, 202° F. (interpolation between 194 and 
203 lines); Sum of 10 and 50% temperatures, more than 
307° F. (eft of 307 boundary); Reid vapor pressure, 7.0 
pounds (basic premise) and the following approximate 
characteristics from the data on 7.0-pound blends in Table 
6: 10% evaporated temperature, 134-139° F.; 90% evapo- 
rated temperature, 241-256 F. 

The figure graphically shows the advantage of neo- 
hexane in making it possible to have higher octane num- 
ber gasolines with balanced volatility. Thus, for any given 
midpoint limitation it is possible to make finished gaso- 
lines of considerably higher octane numbers when _ neo- 
hexane is used to the maximum extent. For a midpoint 
maximum of 212° F., the maximum attainable clear oc- 
tane number without neohexane is 86.2, while replacing 
the naphtha with a mixture of neohexane and additional 
iso-octane makes it possible to get to 93.3 octane number, 
a gain of 7.1 octane numbers. Under similar conditions, 
but for a midpoint maximum of 203° F., the gain is 10.6 
octane numbers, from 82.8 to 93.4. For higher and lower 
midpoint maxima the gains are less and more, respec- 
tively. The improved basic TEL susceptibility of these 
higher octane number gasolines, previously mentioned, 
is of considerable value in the case of ethylized gasolines. 

The question will arise in many minds as to the prac- 
tical vaporization characteristics of such fuels as are rep- 
resented by the horizontal axis of Figure 2. These fuels 
are essentially three component mixtures with consider- 
able differences among the boiling points of the individual 
components. As is shown in Figure 2, the A.S.T.M. dis- 
tillation points in almost all the blending range are well 
within conventional limits. 

But the question is whether the A.S.T.M. distillation 
data can be expected to give the established relationship 
to actual vaporization in an engine manifold in the case 
of such three component mixtures. Much work has 
been done along this line but it seemed desirable to 
determine if there are any unexpected vaporization 
characteristics. This work is now in progress, but is too 
incomplete to be discussed here in detail except to state 
that thus far there has been a reasonably good agree- 
ment between the actually determined air-equilibrium dis- 
tillation curves and the air-equilibrium distillation curves 
that would have been predicted from the relationships es- 
tablished by the earlier investigators. This fact would in- 
dicate that the conventional volatility specifications will 
be applicable to even the three component blends 

For every set of corresponding blending ingredients, 
a diagram similar to Figure 2 can be prepared and in 
each case there will be a pronounced increase in the maxi- 
mum octane number attainable for a given midpoint vola- 
tility when neohexane is used. 
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Tank Steamer Paper Wins Medal 
For Atlantic's Chief Engineer 


Lester M. Goldsmith, chief engineer of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., whose picture appears on this week’s cover, will 
be awarded the Melville medal at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at Philadel- 
phia Dec. 6. The medal is awarded annually for the best 
original paper presented to the society on a mechanical 
engineering subject. 


At the annual meeting of the society in 1938 Mr. Gold- 
smith presented a paper on “The High Pressure-—High Tem- 
perature Turbine Electric Steam Ship ‘J. W. Van Dyke’”. 
The J. W. Van Dkye is an 18,100-ton welded oil carrier 
added to the Atlantic’s fleet in 1938. At the time it was 
built it was the world’s largest welded ship. Two other 
Atlantic tankers of the same class now share this distine- 
tion. They are the Robert H. Colley and the E. J. Henry. 


Power plant efficiencies not previously approached in 
this country in marine installations were reported by 
Mr. Goldsmith in his A.S.M.E. paper following trial runs 
of the turbine-electric steam tank ship J. W. Van Dyke. Ac- 
curate tests showed that the ship used only 0.511 pound of 
fuel per shaft horsepower for propulsion. 


The decision to substitute the turbine-electric drive for 
the usual diesel engine drive followed considerable analy- 
tical work. It was found that 5000 hp. would be required 
to propel the vessel of 18,100 tons deadweight, including 
6,500,000 gallons cargo, at an average speed of 13's Knots. 
It was decided that the power promising the lowest overall 
operating cost per s.hp. was the turbine-electric drive. To 
meet existing rules of the American Board of Shipping, 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, and the 
requirements of economy in general, it was decided that the 
turbine should be designed for 600-pound pressure, 820° F. 
steam. 


The results have shown that when the price differential 
between the fuel burned in this turbine-electric steam ship 
and the fuel required by diesel engines, that there should 
no longer be controversy relative to the most efficient 
type of power for this size power plant, Mr. Goldsmith 
concluded. 


Mr. Goldsmith was graduated from Drexell Institute 
of Technology as an electrical engineer in 1914. Two years 
later he joined Atlantic’s engineering staff as a mechanical 
draftsman. Subsequently he served as experimental engi- 
neer, engineer of tests, technical assistant to the president 
and consulting engineer. In 1934 he was appointed man- 
ager of the company’s general engineering and construc- 
tion department and in 1937 was made chief engineer. 


In his various engineering positions Mr. Goldsmith has 
been in charge of several major construction projects in- 
cluding the company’s new 18,000-barre] refinery at Atreco, 
Texas. He was responsible for the power plants of the 
three 18,100-ton tank steamers which embody several fea- 
tures new to marine engineering and has supervised the 
engineering on a numbr of Atlantic pipelines handling both 
crude oil and finished products. 


Mr. Goldsmith is a vice president and director of the 
Atlantic Pipe Line Co. and a director of Atlantie Oil Ship- 
ping Co., both subsidiaries of Atlantic Refining Co. 


The Melville medal which will be presented to Mr. Gold- 
smith is a bequest of Admiral George Wallace Melville who 
died in 1912. Admiral Melville served as an engineer officer 
on the Union sloop Wachusett in the War Between the 
States and later was Rear Admiral, Engineer in Chief and 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering of the U. S. 
Navy. This is the first time since the award was estab- 
lished that it has been presented for a contribution in the 
field of naval engineering. 
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Alkylation Plant Costs 8 Times 


omparable Cracking Plant 


By Jack N. Westsmith 


N.P.N. Staff Writer 


= is now an aviation fuel process 
alone it was brought out in a discussion of alkylation and 
its influence on the utilization of natural gasoline at the an- 
nual fall meeting of the California Natural Gasoline Asso- 
ciation in Los Angeles, Nov. 17. This conclusion was based 
on the fact that 100-octane aviation fuel is selling for 15 
to 16 cents a gallon at the refinery and that alkylation 
plants cost about eight times as much as a thermal cracking 
plant. It was estimated that alkylation plants cost about 
$2500 per barrel of product. However, by utilization of 
some existing equipment, it was declared that refiners could 
reduce the initial expenditure. 

Approximately 600 members and interested visitors lis- 
tened to the keynote paper prepared by E. W. Gard, A. L. 
Blount, and Dr. K. Korpi, all of Union Oil Co. Mr. Blount 
presented the paper. The authors estimated that three 
times as much 100-octane aviation gasoline could be pro- 
duced annually from olefins now available in California by 
alkylation than by polymerization and hydrogenation. The 
product wculd comply with Army specifications for air- 
crait fuel. 

Estimates were that 2,100,000 barrels of alkylation prod- 
ucts could be produced in California each year with 91- 
octane aviation gasoline output in the neighborhood of 1,- 
800,000 barrels. By blending with straight-run fractions 
and containing a maximum of 3 mi. of lead per gallon, 
about 2,900,000 barrels of 100-octane fuel could be produced 
per year. 

Following this reasoning, it was believed that the po- 
tential output of aviation gasoline by the alkylation method 
was four to seven times the present local annual demand of 
about 400,000 barrels yearly. 

The authors questioned the economy in using alkyla- 
tion for the manufacture of a blending stock for use with 
regular motor fuels, pointing to the fact that aviation gaso- 
line with a 100-octane rating was selling for 15 to 16 cents 
a gallon at the refinery. It was estimated that alkylation 
plants cost about $2500 per barrel of product, or about eight 
times the cost of a thermal cracking plant. 

By utilization of some existing equipment, it was de- 
clared that refiners could reduce the initial expenditure, al- 
though the amount of this saving would be dependent upon 
the extent to which existing facilities could be used. 

A comparison was drawn by the authors between alky- 
lation and polymerization to show the course of reaction be- 
tween the two refining methods, with the point made that 
the .polymers of the olefins could be used as well as the 
olefins themselves in the alkylation process, and that poly- 
merization could be used to concentrate the olefins for use 
in the alkylation process. 

In a broad introduction to alkylation, the paper indi- 
cated the probable course of the reaction, the type of mate- 
rials that react and the character of the alkylation products. 
A considerable portion of the paper was given to a descrip 
tion of experimental work carried on by these Union engi- 
neers. 

In this pilot plant operation, it was shown that three 
refinery fractions were used as feed stocks: 1, a mixed 
propylene-butylene from the pressure distillate stabilizer, 2, 


a propylene-rich feed, and 3, a butylene-rich feed, with the 
last two prepared from the first by fractionation. Isobutane 
feed was produced at the natural gasoline stabilizer and con- 
tained approximately 80 per cent isobutane and a remainder 
of propane and normal butane. A variety of feed stocks 
was used during the tests. 

In conclusion, the authors summarized as follows: 

1. The alkylation product is uniquely useful in the prep- 
aration of high octane aviation fuels. 

2. The present market, excluding wartime demand, will 
consume about one-fifth of the present pctential production 
from the easily recovered olefins and isobutane. 

3. The present cost of producing the alkylation product 
precludes its use in the preparation of regular motor fuels. 

4. The cost of an alkylation plant is relatively high per 
barrel of product. 

During discussion of this paper from the floor, Vernon 
O. Bowles, The Lummus Co., enlarged upon alkylation re- 
actions and offered some answers to reasons for a wide 
range in alkylate yields, even in excess of the so-called the- 
oretical yield. 

The speaker declared “reaction time” and “hydrocarbon 
loss” were important in this consideration, with the first 
related to such factors as degree of dispersion and state of 
agitation, and with the second related to factors such as 
temperature and isobutane concentration. These various 
factors were considered as constants in the discussion. 

The effect of varying reaction time was declared the 
subject of considerable research. However, in general it 
was stated that butylenes or other olefins will react with 
isobutane completely in a relatively short interval of time 
(five minutes), but as the time element is extended (30 to 
40 minutes), the yield of alkylate invariably increases. 

It was pointed out that this was the result of many com- 
plex side reactions and further consumption of isobutane 
which is the only source of this additional yield. The fact 
that alkylate now produced on a commercial Scale from 
butylene and isobutane contains substantial quantities of 
isopentanes, isohexanes, and isoheptanes as well as quanti- 
ties of isoparaffins heavier than iso-octane, was pointed to 
as further indication of these side reactions. Effect of 
these reactions on yield were illustrated by a series of hy- 
pothetical reactions. 

Explanation of the low yields of alkylate obtained in 
some operations was attributed to solution of the olefin in 
the acid and carbonization of the olefin. A high olefin loss 
together with inadequate agitation and resulting insufficient 
phase contact might explain, the speaker said, yields as low 
as 150° by weight on the olefin actually charged to the 
plant. However, it was added that such yields are no longer 
experienced with increased knowledge and improved oper- 
ating technique. 

In conclusion the speaker pointed out that alkylation is 
applicable not only to the olefins and butylenes, but to pen- 
tene and even higher olefins. He said his company is now 
designing an alkylation plant which will be charged with 
162°-endpoint cracked gasoline and isobutane for the produc- 
tion of approximately 82-octane number (ASTM-CRF) avia- 
tion gasoline, indicating the large potential requirement of 

(Continued on page R-519) 
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High-Octane Aviation Gasoline 
By Sulfuric Acid Alkylation 


A Contribution of 
Anglo-lranian Oil Co., Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Co., Shell Development Co., Standard 
Oil Development Co., and The Texas Co. 


ABSTRACT 


Aviation fuels with octane ratings approaching 
100, or above, are increased greatly in commercial 
availability, by the introduction of the sulfuric-acid 
alkylation process. 

This process affects directly the union of iso- 
paraffins with olefins in approximately equal vol- 
umes to form branched-chain paraffins in the pres- 
ence of strong commercial sulfuric acid as the 
catalyst, and in a single-stage operation. 

A new source of high-octane gasoline is avail- 
able; and, with sufficient isoparaffin, potential 
yields of branched-chain product by alkylation 
from a given refinery stream are more than double 
those obtainable by the two-stage process of olefin 
polymerization followed by hydrogenation. 

The alkylation process is unusually well adapted 
to commercial application, and marks an impor- 
tant step forward in both the petroleum and avia- 
tion fields. 
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ern paraffins are outstanding- 
ly valuable as aviation fuels, as is evidenced by the increase 
in their consumption for making 100-octane gasoline. A 
new method of utilizing the light hydrocarbons exists in 
which the paraffin is combined directly with the olefin to 
preduce a saturated fuel, thus avoiding the two stages of 
polymerization and hydrogenation. Recently it has been 
shown that sulfuric acid is a catalyst for the reaction. 
The present sulfuric-acid alkylation process represents 
the combined efforts of the Anglo-Iranian, Humble Oil, Shell 
Development, Standard Oil Development, and Texas re- 
search staffs. In order that a major new source of high- 
octane aviation fuel should be made available for national 
defense without delay or waste of correlative experience, 
their efforts recently have been combined to expedite the 
commercial application of the process. 


Principles of Operation 


When aliphatic olefins are mixed with strong sulfuric 
acid at around atmospheric temperatures, the primary re- 
action is one of olefin absorption in the acid to form alkyl 
sulfates. This absorption is a relatively rapid exothermic 
reaction. Saturated normal hydrocarbons remain virtually 
unabsorbed, but isoparaffins such as isobutane are ab- 
serbed to a slight extent if the sulfuric acid is at a concen- 
tration of 90° or higher. It has been estimated that the 
rate of absorption of the olefins is about 700 times faster 
than that of the isoparaffins. 

*A condensation of a paper presented under the title, “High- 
Octane Aviation Fuel by the Sulfuric-Acid Alkylation Process,” at 


the 20th Annual Meeting of the American Petroleum Institute in 
Chicago, Nov. 17, by S. H. McAllister, Shell Development Co. 
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In order to prevent the absorption step from proceeding 
to a point where the acid becomes useless for coupling, it is 
desirable to have present in the reaction zone a vast excess 
of isoparaffin. In batch studies, this mass effect of the iso- 
paraffin is achieved by adding slowly the olefin to an emul- 
sion of the isoparaffin and sulfuric acid. When the rate of 
addition is kept sufficiently slow to prevent any accumula- 
tion of unreacted olefin in the reactor, a completely-satur- 
ated product is obtained. However, much faster overall re- 
action rates and better control of the reaction can be ob- 
tained by continuous operation. 

In continuous operation, the suppression of the extent 
of olefin absorption is achieved first by diluting the olefin 
feed with isoparaffins, and then adding this mixture to an 
emulsion of acid and reacted hydrocarbon which is rich in 
isoparaffins, but substantially olefin-free. In commercial 
plants, the requisite mixing is obtained by the use of a cir- 
culating pump and additional reaction space in which inti- 
mate contact is maintained by the velocity of flow through 
baffles cr jets. A simplified flow diagram of a commercial 
plant is given in Fig. 1. 

Modifications of these single-stage reactors, of course, 
are possible, and in certain instances may lead to improved 
results. Additional reactors may be arranged in parallel or 
in series, and the feed may be split between the reactors. 

Sulfuric acid is the only chemical agent used, although 
a caustic wash of the product usually is provided to neutral- 
ize any traces of acid which might be carried over from the 
separator to the fractionation system. In commercial oper- 
ation, a portion of the acid continuously is withdrawn from 
the separator, and replaced by makeup acid of 96° to 100% 
strength. This replacement is essential if the quality of 
the product is to be maintained, as otherwise side reactions 
gradually weuld weaken the acid to a point where it no 
longer efficiently could catalyze the alkylation reaction. 

The acid usually is withdrawn at from 88% to 90%: 
titratable acidity. The drop in acidity is due largely to the 
absorption of hydrecarbons in the acid——although contamin- 
ation by products from oxidation and other side reactions 
are contributing factors. This dilution effect is by no means 
equivalent to water dilution, because 90% sulfuric acid, in 
which water makes up the other 10%, is entirely unsuitable 
for alkylation. 

The amount of acid added usually is referred to as acid 
replacement, and is a major factor in determining the effici- 
ency of operation. The quantity added is affected both by 
the composition of the feed stocks and by the operating con 
ditions used. Strictly speaking, the acid is not consumed in 
the chemical sense, but merely is diluted by the hydrocar 
bon. A major part of the acid can be recovered by conven 
tional reconcentration methods, or it can be used for acid 
treating elsewhere in the refinery. 


Feed Stocks 


Alkylation can be carried out with a wide variety of 
olefins and isoparaffins, but for all practical purposes olefins 
from C,-C,, inclusive; and the isoparaffins, isobutane and 
isopentane, are those used. Ethylene-containing feed stocks 
may be used, but the reaction is accompanied by an in- 
creased acid consumption. Olefins above C, yield products 
boiling largely above the aviation-gasoline range. However, 
it has been found that some C, and C, polymers containing 
eight or more carbon atoms prepared by catalytic process 
and some other olefins of branched structure rearrange on 
alkylation to yield products boiling below those expected, 
and predominantly in the gasoline range. 

Isobutane is the most-widely used isoparaffin; because, 
on account cf its high volatility, it has a restricted direct 
use in gasoline. When coupled with olefins, it leads to 
products having a highly-branched structure. Isopentane 
and isohexane are in themselves valuable constituents of 
gasoline, and would be used only in the alkylation process if 
large quantities were available over and above those re- 
quired to meet volatility requirements. 

Isobutane is alkylated readily by most of the pure 
olefins, and with a low catalyst consumption. Unfortunate- 
ly, in the refinery the olefins are present in mixtures along 
with dienes, aromatics, mercaptans, thiophenes, and other 
substances. These may affect markedly the yield and acid 
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consumpticn; as in the laboratory it has been shown that 
mercaptans, amines, dienes, aromatics, and oxygenated 
compounds are absorbed by the acid, and reduce its activity 
rapidly. 

The cost of pretreating the feed to remove these im 
purities must be weighed against the resulting economy in 
acid. For example, the oxidation of the sulfur compounds 
causes an increase in consumption of acid, but does not 
affect directly the quality of the product. A simple caustic 
wash, therefore, usually is warranted. Amines, if present, 
can be removed by water washing. Dienes,* aromatics, and 
oxygenated compounds, however, are more difficult to re- 
move; and it is doubtful if a pretreatment process is jus- 
tified. Entrained water is removed by settling, but the quan 
tity of dissolved water present hardly justifies much ex 
pense in predrying the feed. Thus, each feed stock con 

Butadiene will alkylate to give octanes, but the acid con- 
sumption is high 
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TABLE 1 
Alkylation with Representative Refinery Olefin Feed Stocks 


C, Fraction C, Fraction 


from from 
Olefin Feed Stock Cracking Cracking 
(Per Cent by Weight of Olefin) 30* 18% 


Conditions: 
Isoparaffin used 
Mole ratio of isoparaffin to olefin 
Makeup acid strength, per cent by weight 


Isobutane 
») 


of sulfuric acid 98-100 98-100 
Volume ratio of acid to hydrocarbon ratio 1 1 
Temperature, deg. F. 85 32-50 
Contact time, min 20—40 20—40 
Titratable acidity of rejected acid, as per 

cent by weight of sulfuric acid RS—90 88-90 
Per cent by weight of vield of total alky- 

late based on olefin in feed 185 190—200 
Per cent by volume of total alkylate 

based on olefin in feed 138 158-166 
Aviation fraction (end point, 300° F.) in 

total alkylate, per cent 92-95 &8—90 
Makeup acid, Ib. per gal. of total alkylate 2.6 1 

With mixed C, and C, fractions. materially better results are 

About 18 per cent isobutylene present. 


tLargely butylene-2 


sYield based on total refinery fraction, which includes saturates 


stitutes a separate problem depending on the amount and 
type of impurity present, and may require adjustment of 
the operating conditions over and above the adjustments 
necessary when operating with different pure olefins. 


Effect Of The Operating Variables 
In view of the fact that the actual concentration of 
clefin in the reaction zone is so low that under practical 
operating conditions it cannot be measured, it is necessary 
to consider the alkylation reaction from a study of the 
following interdependent variables: isoparaffin-olefin ratio, 
contact time, acid strength, temperature, acid-hydrocarbon 
ratio, olefin concentration of the feed, agitation. 

The higher the isoparaffin-olefin mole ratio in the hy- 
drocarbon feed stock prior to contact with acid, the better 
the results obtained. This is shown in the case of an iso- 
Futane-C, olefin feed in Fig. 2; the other operating condi- 
ticns were constant for this series of experiments. It will 
be seen that there is a marked increase in the total yield, 
per cent of aviation fraction, and octane number of the 
product, and a corresponding decrease in the acid consump- 
tion, as the isoparaffin-olefin ratio is increased from 2:1 to 
9:1. A 5:1 ratio, therefere, usually is chosen as the lowest 
ratio for commercial operatien with C, olefins. 

These high ratios are obtained by blending the olefin 
feed and the required makeup isobutane with isobutane re- 
covered from the fractionation system. The reaction is 
quite fast, and high production rates are attained in the 
reaction systems developed. Contact times as low as 5 rnin. 
have been used with C, fractions, although 20 min. to 40 
min. have been allowed in the design of commercia! plants. 


Isobutane 


obti 


Residual C, 


70° to 160° F. 20° to 210° F. 
Fraction from C. Fraction End-Point End-Point 
Isooctane from Cracked Cracked 
Manufacture Cracking Gasoline Gasoline 
2 55 52 50 
Isobutane Isobutane Isobutane Isobutane 
5 8 & 8 
98-100 98-100 98-100 98-100 
1 1 1 1 
32-50 50 50 50 
20—40 20-40 20—40 20—40 
S8—90 88-90 88—90 88-90 
200-215 134§ 126§ 115§ 
168-180 125§ 119§ 1138 
89-91 90 85 77 
6 | iS 7 3:3 
iined. 


Under usual operating conditions, the acid in the re- 
actor has a titratable acidity of 88° to 90°7, and is main- 
tained at this strength by the addition of makeup acid. The 
effect of temperature closely is associated with acid 
strength, and differs with different olefin feed stocks. With 
C, olefins, lower temperatures appear to favor catalyst life, 
and the optimum temperature in this case lies between 32 
and 50° F. 

The volume ratio of acid to hydrocarbon in the reaction 
zone, for most purposes, is about 1:1; but in specific in- 
stances it may be as high as 2:1. Variations within this 
range are not critical, but higher or lower ratios give poorer 
results. 

In order te reduce equipment sizes and the acid con- 
sumption as much as possible, it is desirable to have the 
olefin concentration reasonably high. With average C, frac- 
tions from cracked gasoline as the olefin feed stocks, and 
with a 5:1 isobutane-olefin ratio, the olefin concentration 
will vary from about 8° to 14%. 

Very early in the development of the process it was 
found that excellent agitation was essential for good results. 
It was found that best intimate contact was obtained by 
means of a pump-recycling-acid-hydrocarbon emulsion 
through a system of jets or baffles. This method, there- 
fore, has been adopted uniformly for commercial installa- 
tions. 


Characteristics of Products 
The products are particularly suitable as aviation fuels 
because of their isoparaffinic nature, high octane number, 
high lead susceptibility, very low sulfur content, high 


TABLE 2 


Properties of Products 


from Alkylation with Representative Refinery Olefin Feed Stocks 


Residual 
C, Fraction 
from 70° to 160° F. 710° to 210° F. 
(, Fraction ©, Fraction Iso-octane C.. Fraction End-Point End-Point 
from from Manufac- from Cracked Cracked 
Olefin Feed Stock Cracking Cracking ture Cracking Gasoline Gasoline 
Isoparaffin Used Isobutane Isobutane Isobutane Isobutane* Isobutane* Isobutane* 
Properties of total alkylate (C,-free): 
rravity, deg. A.P.I 72% 69.2 69.2 76.6 72.1 70.6 
Bromine No., g. of bromine per 100 ml 0.1—0.4 0.3—-0.5 0.3.-0.5 0.5-1.0 0.5~—1.( 2 
Sulfur, per cent 0.001 0.001 0.001 0.005 0.005 0.005 
Reid vapor pressure, lb. per sq. in } 3 8 
Octane No. (A.S.T.M.-C.F.R.) SR _( 91.5 92.5 87.0 83.0 79.0 
A.S.T.M. Distillation, in Deg, F 
initial boiling point 152 120 117 108 126 128 
End point 387 403 378 446 455 414 
o0-per-cent point 194 222 225 242 220 220 
90-per-cent point ya °267 O50 306 316 328 
Recovery, per cent 9S gy OR 5 99 98 98 
Recovered at 266° F., per cent 3S R95 92 79 76 70 
Properties of 300 F.-end-point fraction: 
Unsaturation, per cent Negligible Negligible Negligible Negligible Negligible Negligible 
Sulfur, per cent Negligible Negligible Negligible Negligible Negligible Negligible 
0-per-cent point, deg. F 190 2920 2] 209 200 205 
Reid vapor pressure, lb. per sq. ir 3.5 3.0 9.0 11.6 7.4 
Octane No. (A.S..M.-C.F.R.) &9 92 93 87 82 78 


Products not depentanized 
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calorific value, and lack of sensitivity to different engine 
conditions. 

With the exception of the alkylation product from a 
gasoline of 210 F. end point, products of isobutane and 
the lower olefins boil almost entirely in the gasoline range; 
from 85% to 90% boils below 300° F. In Table 1 a few 
representative feed stocks have been selected, and the op- 
erating conditions and yields to be expected are given. 

The operating conditions given in Table 1 are typical 
for these feed stocks. However, they do not represent 
necessarily the best results which have been obtained. 

The ASTM distillation and other data pertinent to the 
evaluation of these products for aviation fuels are given in 
Table 2. It will be seen that both the total product of the 
reaction and the aviation fraction derived from it are sub- 
stantially sulfur-free and saturated. Even when cracked 
gasolines of high sulfur content are used as feed stocks. 
Samples of alkylation products have been exposed to strong 
sunlight for months without recognizable discoloration or 
gum formation. 

All of the alkylation products given in Table 2 are ex- 
cellent blending stocks for 100-octane aviation fuels. Their 
composition may vary widely, depending on the base stock 
used and the alkylate chosen. For illustrative purposes, one 
such blend prepared from 50% of C, aviation alkylate and 
50° of 77-octane straight-run gasoline base stock is given 
in Table 3. Similar blends may vary over the range of 40° 
to 70 of aviation alkylate, depending on the properties of 
the stocks. 

A large percentage of the alkylation products can be 
prepared to meet the volatility requirements of aviation 
fuels, without blending. Therefore, when there is a de- 
mand for fuels having anti-Knock properties superior to 
unleaded iso-octane, these super fuels can be made from 
selected alkylation fractions by leading. 

The alkylation products boiling above the normal avia- 
tion range also have high octane values and good lead sus- 
ceptibilities, and thus ideally are suited for use when, in 
addition to these desirabie properties, low volatility is re- 
quired. 


TABLE 3 


Characteristics of 100-Octane Aviation 


Gasoline 
Gravity, deg. API 71.8 
Octane No., clear (ASTM-CFR) &5 
Octane No. plus 3 ml. tetraethyl lead (Army) 100 
Copper-dish gum, mg. per 100 ml. 1 
Acid heat, deg. F. 2 
Freezing point, deg. F selow 76 
Reid vapor pressure, lb. per sq. in. 7 
50-per-cent point, deg. F 207 
End point, deg. F. 308 


Commercial Aspects 


One of the basic factors to be considered in the installa- 
tion of a commercial alkylation plant is the availability of 
the isoparaffin, and in most cases this is the factor limiting 
the capacity of a given plant. With a given supply of iso- 
paraffin, an approximately equal amount of olefin can be 
converted by alkylation. In Table 4 a comparison is given 
for the different processes when using a C, fraction from 
cracking. It will be seen that the yield of 87-octane un- 
leaded aviation gasoline is markedly greater by alkylation. 

With other olefin feed stocks, alkylation is even more 
advantageous. Whereas the alkylate from propylene has 
an octane number of 88, catalytic polymerization of propy- 
iene leads to a polymer of relatively low octane number 
which, on hydrogenation, is degraded further. Catalytic 
polymerization of C, or higher olefins is not commercial. 

The sulfuric-acid alkylation process is basically a new 
development. However, the equipment employed is of 
standard type, and its practicability is demonstrated amply 
by the fact that similar equipment has been used for the 
manufacture of iso-octanes by the hot-acid and cold-acid 
processes for nearly five years without any major replace- 
ments being necessary. Also, as the sulfuric acid used as 
the alkylation catalyst is of high concentration and the 
plants are operated at below atmospheric temperature, cor- 
rosion is negligible—and steel equipment can be used 
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throughout. The auxiliary fractionating equipment is of 
standard type, and presents no difficulties in design and 
construction. Thus no new nor very troublesome engineer- 
ing principles are encountered. 

Alkylation development has been extremely rapid, and 
at present there are six commercial plants in operation, and 
a number of plants under censtruction. A list of these 
plants, together with their rated capacities, is given in 
Table 5. Photographs of two plants now in operation are 
shown herewith. 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of Alkylation and Polymeriza- 
tion for C: Fraction from Cracking 


(Basis, 1 Gal. of Feed) 
Feed composition, per cent by volume: 


Propane ; 1 
Isobutylene ote 18 
nButylenes Sangin 30 
Isobutane : 9 
nButane 42 

Total : ; 100 


Cold-Acid Catalytic Catalytic 


Absorption Polymeri- High- 
and zation Pressure 
Polymeri- Plus Polymerization 


zation Plus Hy dro- 
Method Used Hydrogenation genation* 
Additional isobutane, gallons 


Plus Hydro- 
genation? Alkylation 


per gallon of feed Nil Nil Nil 0.42 
Productt boiling below 

300° F., gallons 0.11 0.25 0.32 0.73 
Octane No. of saturated 

aviation cut (ASTM-CFR) 99-100 96-98 91-93 92-94 


Gallons of 87-octane fuel per 
gallon of feed prepared by 
blending aviation cut with 
72-octane base stock§ 0.21 0.42 0.43 1.02 


*Either UOP or hot-acid process operating for maximum octane number 

tOperating for maximum yield 

Data are approximate. The yield depends somewhat on operating con 
ditions 

$Assuming straight-line function and motor-method octane numbers 

tIn general, refinery streams are richer in isobutane 
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High Quality Aviation Fuel Base 
Is Houdry Reforming Objective’ 


By A. G. Peterkin,” J. R. Bates* and H. P. Broom* 


ABSTRACT 


Importance of a suitable base stock for aviation 
fuel as well as high-octane blending materials is 
important while the supply of these materials is 
limited or of relatively high cost. Houdry catalytic 
reforming takes low-grade naphthas and raises 
their octane number and response to tetra-ethyl 
lead, makes them sufficiently stable to prevent 
gum formation or oxidation products and sufficient- 
ly low in sulfur content to prevent corrosion, brings 
vapor pressure to suitable limits, and produces 
the proper hydrocarbon composition to give neces- 
sary combustion characteristics. 


| as the availability of aviation fuel 
blending agents and materials such as iso-octane, isopen- 
tanes or alkylates is limited, the base gasoline should be 
highly susceptible to their addition as well as to tetra 
ethyl lead and have other characteristics necessary to avia- 
tion fuels. While the supply of straight-run gasolines and 
naphtha is unlimited, only certain ones have sufficiently 
high ectane rating to be suitable for aviation-base stock. 
Even though the number of units capable of supplying 
iso-octane and alkylates has increased greatly, the cost of 
producing such materials to improve straight-run aviation 
fuels to the necessary extent must be examined carefully. 
The Houdry catalytic-reforming operation has been devel 
oped as a partial solution to this problem. Present total 
plant capacity in this country and France is 25,000 barrels 
per day. 
The charge, either a gasoline with a final boiling point 
of 400-500" F., or a naphtha boiling at 250-500 F.., is pumped 


Houdry Process Corp., Wilmington 

‘This is a condensation of a paper presented at the 20th Annual 
Meeting of the American Petroleum Institute in Chicago, Nov. 17 
under the title, * 
tion Gasoline.” 


Catalytic Reforming for the Production of Avia- 
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through heat exchangers to a still, wherein it is vaporized 
and heated to 850° F. The vapors pass directly to the cata- 
lyst chambers; thence, after passing through the catalyst 
flow, through heat exchangers to a fractionating tower, and 
are separated into aviation gasoline, naphtha, gas oil, 
and gas. All equipment is a duplicate in type of that used 
in operating Houdry units processing gas oils and residual 
fuels for motor gasoline.** 

A Houdry catalytic-reforming plant, without change, 
may be used to produce motor gasoline from naphtha, or 
may charge gas oil at decreased throughput to produce ei- 
ther aviation or motor gasoline. For example, when charg: 
ing East Texas or Coastal naphthas, the throughput rate 
is two volumes of oil (measured as liquid) per hour per 
one volume of catalyst; whereas when charging gas oils 
the rate is one vclume of oil per volume of catalyst. The 
catalyst employed in this operation is a highly-active hydro- 
silicate of alumina. Such a catalyst costs approximately 
$25,000 for a plant charging 10,000 bbl. of naphtha per day, 
and its life is net less than 180 stream-days. 

The cost of installing an 8500-bbl.-per-day unit is ap- 
proximately $1,225,000 within the battery limits, excluding 
royalty. <A 10,000-bbl. unit is being installed on an exist- 


For Houdry unit operation see NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS, Aug. 23, p. R-346-68 


TABLE 1 


Aviation-Gasoline Yields 


Straight-run 


Naphtha— 
Grade “B” 
Coastal Crude Heavy 

(Gravity, Naphtha— 

29.7 Deg. East Texas 

API) 30.9 Crude 
Charge to Plant—Per Cent of Crude: (Initial) 19 to 39 
Aviation gasoline, per cent by volume D8.8 32.5 
Motor naphtha, per cent by volume 18.8 | 
Cracked gas oil, per cent by volume 9.1 | 53.0 
Dry gas, per cent by weight 13.1 13.7 
Catalyst deposit, per cent by weight 2a 2.4 
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TABLE 2 


Inspection of Charge and 


Aviation 


Gasoline 
( t de APA IG_8 


avi ning. 60.1 
A.S.T.M. Distillation, in Deg. F.: 
Initial boiling point 154 104 
o-per-cent point 06 130 
50-per=cent point 334 919 
90-per-cent point 135 976 
End Point 164 398 
Recovery, per cent OR QR 
Residue, per cent 1.0 OR 
Color Say bolt 18 3() 
Sulfur, per cent by weight 0.03 0.01 
Acid heat, deg. F 13.5 
Reid vapor pressure, Ib. per sq. In 2.4 7.0 
Doctor test Sou Slightly 
SOUT 
etane No., A.S.T.M. motor method =f PP 77.6 
After addition of tetraethy] lead: ; 
$ ml. per gal 90.5 
6 ml. per gal 95.0 
Low gum is checked by 5 tests ; 
The gasolines whose properties are given in this and 


stabilized, without further treatment 


ing pipe still at a cost cf $862,000-—the heater, fractionating 
equipment, and control house of the old unit being utilized. 

The direct cost of operation is norma] to thermal re- 
forming. The fuel requirement is less than for thermal re- 
forming. Net power consumption is about the same, as the 
power for the air compressor is supplied by the regenera- 
tion operation. Number of operators per shift is the same 
as for a similar thermal operation. Maintenance 
mated at 3% of the capital investment per year. 

Depreciation is in excess cf a thermal reformer to the 
extent that the capital cost of the catalytic equipment ex- 
ceeds that cf a thermal unit. Considering the quality of 
the products obtained, the cost per unit of product is be 
lieved to be highly favorable as compared to thermal re 
torming. 


is esti- 


Yields and Product Characteristics 


The distillation range of the charging stock tor reform- 
ing depends upon the type of crude. When charging stocks 
such as East Texas naphtha, the light ends are removed 
to give the naphtha an initial boiling point of 280-350 F., 
and an end point of 400-500° F. For naphthas from highly- 
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Houdry reforming unit at Sun Oil Co. refinery, Marcus Hook, Pa. 
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Grade “B” Coastal Naphtha 


subsequent 


Products* 


Motor Catalytic 
Naphtha Gas Oil Cc 
39.5 p+ Ea 4 
311 412 
317 424 
340 454 
380 544 
416 694 
98 98 
0.6 1.6 
0.01 0.07 
0.1 
70.9 


tables dealing with Houdry 


processing 


East Texas Naphtha————— 
Catalytic 


Aviation Heavy 


Gasoline Naphtha 
64.0 41.7 
104 314 
120 331 
198 368 
288 445 
334 597 
97 98 
0.9 
30 
0.01 
24 


, 
Slightly 
sour 

eek 

92.5 

96.0 

are Taw, 


as condensed and 


naphthenic crudes, the range is frem an initial of 90° F. 


to a final of 500° F. 


two such charging stocks. 


Table 1 shows the product yields from 


Table 2 shows the characteristics of the charging stocks 
and products corresponding to the yields given in Table 1. 
The yields of aviation gascline shown in Table 1 are 
based upon European aviation specifications, which call for 


90% 
30 per cent at 257° F., 
respondingly. 

Table 2 


evaporated at 293° F’. 


] 


To meet U. S. specifications of 
these yields must be decreased cor- 


shows the high susceptibility to lead character- 


TABLE 3 


Blending with Commercial Isooctane 


Tetraethyl lead per gallon, ml. 


Houdry aviation 
Straight-run aviation 


Per Cent of Commercial Iso- 
octane Necessary to Blend to 
100-Octane U.S. Army Method 


3 3.15 4 
30 23 20 
50 


TABLE 4 
Reforming Naphtha to Produce Motor Fuel 


Grade “B” 


Coastal 
Naphtha 
Rate of charge to catalyst, 

liquid volume of oil per 

volume of catalyst 2 
Inspection of Charge: 

Gravity, deg. A.P.I. 46.8 
A.S.T.M. Distillation, in Deg. F.: 

Initial boiling point. . 154 

10-per-cent point 224 

50-per-cent point 334 

End point 464 
Sulfur, per cent by weight 0.03 
Octane No., A.S.T.M. motor 

method : ; Si.2 
After addition of tetraethy] 

lead: 1 ml. per gal. 67.8 

3 ml. per gal. 76.0 
Yields: 
Total liquid, per cent by 

volume 92:5 
Gasoline, per cent by volume 83.4 
Inspection of Gasoline: 

Gravity, deg. A.P.I. . 57.8 
Initial boiling point, deg. F. 104 

10-per-cent point, deg. F. 160 

50-per-cent point, deg. F. 256 

90-per-cent point, deg. F. 352 

End point, deg. F. 392 

Octane No., A.S.T.M. motor 

method 76.5 
After addition of tetraethy! 

lead: 1 ml. per gal 83.5 

1.5 ml. per gal. 85.1 
3 ml. ver gal 88.5 
Reid, vapor pressure, 

Ib. per sq. in 10 
Sulfur, per cent by weight 0.01 
Color, Saybolt 30 
Copper-dish gum, mg. pe! 

100 ml ] 
Oxygen-bomb induction 

period, hours It 
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East 
Texas West Texas 
Naphtha Naphtha 
2.0 3.8 
50.4 59.2 
245 110 
268 170 
308 250 
413 414 
0.02 0.21 
43.4 5 
51 61.3 
64 69.0 


70.5 (6 m1.) 71.4 (4 ml.) 


94.1 95.1 
90.4 93.6 
31.0 63.0 
94 96 
166 136 
284 227 
358 324 
390 383 
61.8 63.5 
72.4 io 
74.5 ‘tou 
79.9 80 
11 9 
0.01 O01 
30 30 
4 
1f 104 


Zu; 








istic of this aviaticn-base gasoline. If in the case of the 
product from East Texas naphtha it is desired to reduce 
the acid heat, it may be brought to 15° F. with 3 lb. of acid 
per barrel, with a 3° loss. This gasoline has demonstrated 
the important ability to retain its anti-knock quality sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Catalytic gasoline does not rely cn a high concentra 
tion of aromatics for its high octane. Much of the good oc- 
tane value is due to the high isoparaffin content of the 
gasolines. 

Table 3 shows the susceptibility of Houdry aviation 
gasoline to blending with isooctane. 

Table 4 shows results obtained when using a Houdry 
unit as a reformer for the production of motor fuel. It will 
be noted that the results are obtained at different rates 
through the catalyst, and that all the rates are high. In 
each instance lower rates would give higher octane rating, 
and lower yields of gasoline. In all cases a high yield of 
highly-stable gasoline cf excellent color. low gum and sul- 
fur, and high lead susceptibility is obtained. 


Alkylation Plant Costs 8 Times 
Comparable Cracking Plant 


(Continued from page R-510) 


isobutane for production of aviation motor fuel by this 
process. 

C. C. Moore, Union Oil Cc., ina paper on “Future Review 
of Past Develcpments,” projected himself into the yea) 
2000 A. D. and, basing his remarks upon the opinions of re 
search by automotive engineers of today, predicted the de- 
sign of tomorrow’s automobiles would provide additional 
demand for the hydrocarbon fractions found in natural 
gasolines. 

In a Buck Roger’s preview, the speaker saw a trend 
toward reduction in cylinder diameters, increase in engine 
speed--9000 rpm, use of superchargers, elimination of spark 
plugs and the conventional carburetors--in favor of first, 
inlet manifold injection and then to individual cylinder solid 
injection-—and an improvement in motor fue! to obtain 
upward of 150-octane rating and having a vapor pressure of 
around 30 pounds per square inch at 100 F., with the fuel 
!.andled under pressure and a resultant elimination of the 
fuel pump. 

To the refiner in the year 2000, the speaker believed it 
would seem incomprehensible that propane and isobutane 
which would be almost the only naturally occurring hydro- 
carbons used in automotive fuels at that time, were removed 
at considerable expense from natural gasoline before blend 
ing it in 1940 mctor fuels. 

Included among other papers presented at the meeting 
were two by Dr. W. J. Podbielniak, consulting engineer, 
ene on “Advances in Analytical Fractionation Technique” 
and the other on “The Centrifugal Super-Contactor.” 


Refinery Employment Gaining 
W.P.A. Survey Shows 


“Both short- and long-time prospects seem to favor in- 
creased employment opportunities in refining, but the de- 
mand will be increasingly for skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers and for technicians,” it is stated in a newly published 
350-page survey of “Petroleum and Natural Gas Production” 
by the Work Projects Administration. 

It is pointed cut that large savings of labor are pos 
sible at the modern combination plants and in lubricant 
plants employing solvent extraction but that expanding 
polymerization capacity and the trend toward manufacture 
of an increasing variety and volume of chemical products 
from petroleum gases probably will more than counter 
balance these influences. Also a beginning has been made 
in utilizing crude oil as a raw material in the manufacture 
of important chemicals. 

Broadly speaking, the long-time trend of employment in 
petroleum refining corresponds closely with that for crude 
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oil preduction. A period of rapid relative growth of em- 
ployment which took place before 1880 was followed by a 
slower increase which marked the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. In 1904 there were 16,770 wage earners employed at 
refineries, the report states. During the second decade of 
the present century the number of wage earners was more 
than trebled and employment continued te expand during 
the post-war decade but at a much less rapid rate. The 
trend, however, was steadily upward and by 1929 the aver- 
age number of wage earners employed in petroleum refin 
ing was 80,596. 

Employment declined during the depression but less 
sharply than in almost any other major unit of the industry. 
The number of workers employed by refineries in Novem- 
ber, 1932--the depressicn low-—-was 78 per cent of the 1929 
average. Recovery was rapid and by 1935 the number of 
wage earners was only slightly short of the predepression 
peak. An all-time record of 83,183 wage earners was 
reached in 1937. The number of man-hours worked in that 
year, however, was 28 per cent less than in 1929, it is pointed 
out. 

The output per man more than quadrupled between 
1880 and 1909, using refinery throughput cf crude oil per 
man-year as an approximate indicator of worker output. 
The upward movement of output per man was checked dur 
ing the war decade but was resumed again after 1919. By 
1929 throughput of crude per man-hour was 4.6 barrels, a 
gain of 92 per cent over 1919. Additional increases in output 
rer man-hour were made during the depressicn years and 
in 1937 the throughput per man-hour was 7.6 barrels, an in- 
crease of 65 per cent over 1929 and more than three times 
the 1919 average. Since the trend in worker output does not 
consider the tendenev toward greater variety and high 
quality of end products, these figures are said to be a 
highly conservative measure of the increase in cutput per 
man-hour that has taken place. 

A large portion of the report deals with technological 
advances in producing, refining, and transportation methods 
since the beginning of the industry. 


Sweetening Technique Improved 
In Solutized Caustic Method 


Complete sweetening of sour gasolines is achieved by 
extracting them with caustic solutions containing a suitable 
organic solvent or salt which acts as a solubility promoter, 
known as a solutizer. A large number of materials have 
been tested as solutizers and several have been found to 
be suitable for commercial scale operation. Of these the 
salt of isobutyrie acid is outstanding. 

The regeneration step in the solutizer process for ex- 
traction of mercaptans was presented in a paper by D. L. 
Yabroff, E. R. White, and A. V. Caselli at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute. Values of a 
stripping constant were presented showing its relation to 
steam requirement. The spent solutized caustic solution 
is regenerated by stripping with steam and can be used 
indefinitely to sweeten further quantities of gasoline, Mr. 
Yabroff said. Establishment of the optimum design and 
operating conditions of a given solutizer plant is aided by 
computation of stripping constants for various pure mer- 
captans and of steam required for regeneration. 

Treatment of sour gasolines with aqueous caustic solu- 
tions, in general, does not remove the mercaptans com 
pletely enough to produce doctor-sweet products, because 
the heavier mercaptans are very difficult to extract. 

Previous work has shown that this is due to the parti- 
tion of the un-neutralized mercaptan in the aqueous caustic 
phase dropping off as the molecular weight increases. In 
order to counteract this effect, the solvent pewer of the 
aqueous-caustic phase is improved by incorporating there- 
in certain organic solvents or salts. 

In earlier experiments, gasoline was sweetened by con- 
tacting it counter-currently with solutizer solution through 
a system of mixing and settling stages. Now a packed tow- 
er is used successfully for the extraction step. The process 
is thus a simple cyclic one, comprising an extraction and a 
stripping (regeneration) step, Yabroff said. 
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Dehydrogenation 


New Catalytic Process Adds 


Polymerization | 
Hydrogenation 


By A. V. Grosse, V. N. Ipatieff’ 


ABSTRACT 


Catalytic dehydrogenation, a new process of 
which there are now three commercial plants un- 
der construction, has been developed to convert 
gaseous paraffins, except methane, into the cor- 
responding olefins and hydrogen. The olefins 
then serve as raw material for the polymerization 
process. Where high-octane aviation gasoline is 
the objective, selective polymerization followed by 
the hydrogenation step would be employed. 


C ATALYTIC dehydrogenation of n- and isobu- 
tane and of propane is a highly selective reaction and pro- 
duces 85-95 of the theoretical yield of olefins from the 
paraffins. This contrasts with a maximum of 15% by 
thermal cracking of the gases. 


The charge stock, consisting for example, of a mixture 
the iso- and normal butanes, is passed through a heating 
coil in a furnace, raised to 1075" F., then passed to one of 
several reactors which are alternately on stream and regen- 
eration. The catalyst is of the chromium-oxide on alumina 
type. The gases leave the catalyst tubes at a pressure only 
slightly above atmospheric and temperature of 1125° F. 


of 


The butane-butene mixture and hydrogen from the de- 


Universal Oil Products Co. 


_. +This is a condensation of a paper presented under the title, 
“The Catalytic Dehydrogenation Process (Gaseous Paraffins to 
Olefins)” at the 20th Annual Meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute in Chicago, Nov. 17. 





To Potential Motor Fuel Supply i 
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hydrogenation system are cooled and compressed to 100-200 
psi. and then passed to an absorber where the hydrogen is 
separated. A stripper is provided for removing the butane- 
butene mixture from the absorption oil, which is cooled and 
returned to the absorber. The butane-butene product is 
then pumped to the polymerization process. 

The dehydrogenation reactors are of heat-exchanger 
type. The catalyst is contained in vertical tubes, heated by 
hot combustion gases circulated around the tubes within 
the jacket. The butane passes through the catalyst at a 
high space velocity, and approximately 25'« of the charge 
is dehydrogenated. The catalyst is not poisoned by sulfur 


TABLE 1 


Mainly n-Butane 


Periods on stream, from start 290-1 345-8 366-9 


1:1 n- and Isobutane Mixture Mainly Isobutane 





148-50 184-7 214-7 62-65 88-91 109-112 
Space velocity, per hour 1,460 1,465 1,450 1,440 1,465 1,395 1,320 1,360 1,385 
Av. temp. of catalyst, deg. F. 982 976 987 999 996 996 1,000 1,020 1,021 
Inlet pressure, p.s.i. 52 52 52 52 51 oe 60 62 69 
Outlet pressure, p.s.i 20 18 18 20 20 20 5 5 5 
Inlet gas: 
Composition: Mole per cent 
C;.H, 0.8 1.0 7 Se 3 3.5 4.6 8.8 9.4 
i—C,H,, L334 16.8 16.7 58.8 10 42.0 y ig 78.7 79.0 
n—C,H, 86.1 82.3 82.3 o7:2 56 54.2 18.3 1255 11.6 
C;Hi: 0.9 ie 1 0.3 
Outlet gas: 
Composition: Mole per cent 
H : by Gs | 18.0 18.1 91.2 18.8 20.2 18.4 21.6 20.1 
CH, 1.4 1.6 Ly 1.9 1.8 3.2 1 20 12 
C,H, and C.H, 0.5 O55 0.19 0.2 0.1 0.5 : : 0.7 
C,H 0.4 0.3 0.9 1.0 1.0 O.8 | By 1.8 LS 
C.H, LS 1.3 1.5 4.4 5,2 3.4 4.4 7.4 8.1 
i—C.H 3.3 2.9 3:2 10.9 70 6.9 13.3 127 11.6 
n—C,H 15.9 15.7 eA 9.9 a 12.4 3.4 5.9 Hs fs” 
C,H 59.7 59.7 56.7 50.4 53:3 52.7 S72 48.6 Si.2 
Conversion: 
Moles C,H, converted per 100 moles 
C,H charged 20.4 24.9 28.1 $1.6 29.5 29.0 24.9 30.8 28.1 
Conversion corrected to 1050° F. and 
2000 space velocity per hour 36 365 37 38 37 36 31 33 30 
Efficiency (mole C,H, per 100 mole 
C,H converted) 93 94 91 89 86 88 88 86 86 
Yield per pas..s (mole C,H, per 100 
C,H charged) 4 23 26 28.2 95.4 25.6 21.8 26.5 24.0 
Yield per pass corrected to 1050° F. ; 
and 2000 space velocity per hour 33 34 34 34 32 32 Ze 28 26 


Lower conversions partly due to high 
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propane content of charge. 
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TABLE 2 


Hydrocarbon Gases Produced in the United States in 


1939 
(Billions of Cubic Feet) 
Refinery 
Gas— 
Natural Crude Cracked 
Gas Distillation Gas Total 
Cubic Feet: 2500 250 350 3100 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Methane 69 61 53 
Ethane . 14 21 15 
Propane 9 12 5 
Butanes 5 4 2 
Ethene 6 
Propene ; 13 
Butenes 6 
TABLE 3 


Hydrocarbon Gases in 1939 


(Billions of Cubic Feet) 


Refinery Total 

Gas— Hydrocarbon 
Natural Crude Cracked Gas 

Gas Distillation Gas (Cubic Feet) 
Methane 1725 152.5 185.5 2063.0 
Ethane 350 52.5 52.5 455.0 
Propane 225 30.0 17.5 272.5 
Butanes 125 10.0 7.0 142.0 
Ethene ; 5 21.0 21.0 
Propene : 45.5 15.5 
Butenes : 21.0 21.0 


compounds nor carbon monoxide but the material of the re- 
actors must be such that iron oxides are not formed. 

A feature of the process is that the cycle of reaction 
and regeneration time is relatively short, approximately an 
hour. During regeneration hot oxygen-containing gases 
pass threugh the catalyst to burn off the deposited carbon- 
aceous materials. Spent reactivating gases and combustion 
products are recycled for temperature control after tem- 
perature adjustment. 

Results 


Typical results obtained in a semi-commercial plant 
operation are given in Table 1. Three representative com- 
mercial charging stocks consisting of (1) mainly normal bu- 
tane, (2) mainly isobutane, and (3) a 1:1 n- and isobutane 
mixture were used. 

The periods on stream refer to the beginning of the 
catalyst’s life. The analyses of the inlet and outlet gases 
are averages over the consecutive processing periods indi- 
cated in the first row. Our definitions of conversion and ef- 
ficiency are given in the table. The yield per pass is de- 
fined as the product of conversion times efficiency. 

Particular attention is drawn to the efficiency figures 
which all lie between 85% and 95% of the theoretical. It 
may be seen also that the volume of hydrogen agrees with 
the dehydrogenation equation; for it equals, in the first ap- 
proximation, the sum of the volumes of the butylenes. 
Catalysts have practically-constant activity and selectivity 
over the period of approximately 2000 hours. 

The economic possibilities of the process are shown by 
Tables 2 to 7. The approximate volumes of hydrocarbon 
gases available in the U.S. are given in Tables 2 and 3. The 
yearly volumes of ethene, propene, and butenes potentially 
available in the U. S. are shown in Table 4. 

The potential polymer gasoline of 81 octane number 
available from the latter is 8,345,000,000 gallons. The break- 
up of this volume is shown in Table 5 and is based on only 
25° of the ethene polymerizing with the propene and bu- 
tenes, which is the actual commercial performance when 
using the catalytic process of polymerization. The volume 
of 96-octane aviation gasoline potentially available from 
the butenes is more than 2,180,000,000 gallons per year. 
The normal butene left over in the residue gas from the 
first polymerization reaction is subjected to polymerization 
in a second step which, upon hydrogenation, produces a 
saturated 85-octane aviation-gasoline stock. The annual 
volume potentially available of this product is 1,095,000,000 
gallons. The potential aviation and polymer gasolines from 
the volumes of starting gases shown in Table 4 are shown 
in Table 6. 

A number of economic situations exist when it is more 
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desirable to alkylate isobutane with ethene, propene, and 
butenes than to use the combination processes of poly- 
merizing and hydrogenation. It is estimated as an average, 
that normal and isobutane are present in the ratio of 25% 
to 75‘¢. This means that there is potentially available about 
35,500,000,000 cubic feet of isobutane in the gases listed in 
Table 3. 

The thermal alkylation of combining isobutane with 
ethene at high temperature and pressure, producing neo- 
hexane of 95 octane rating, has a yearly potential production 
of 1,290,000,000 gallons, assuming that all isobutane avail- 
able is used in this process. The catalytic sulfuric-acid alky- 
lation process may use propene and butenes with isobutane 
to form alkylate. The volume of alkylate from propene 
and isobutane potentially available, if all the isobutane were 
used, would be 1,500,000,000 gallons of 85 octane rating. If 
butenes are used for alkylation with isobutane, the yearly 
volume available of alkymer would be 1,715,000,000 gallons 
of 93 octane rating. A comparison of the yearly potential 
aviation gasoline available, if each one of the three proc- 
esses were used alone, is given in Table 7. 


TABLE 4 


Ethene, Propene, and Butenes Potentially Available by 
Catalytic Dehydrogenation and Cracked Gases 


(Billions of Cubie Feet Annually) 


Ethene 120.5 
Propene 290.5 
Butenes 148.8 
TABLE 5 
Potential 81-Octane Polymer Gasoline 
From: Gallons 
Ethene 420,000,000 


Propene 
Butenes 


4,650,000,000 
3,275,000,000 


Total 8,345,000,000 


TABLE 6 


Potential Aviation and Motor Gasoline 


(Gallons) 
80-Octane 85-Octane 96-Octane 
Polymer Aviation Aviation 
Gasoline Base Base 
Ethene 420,000,000 
Propene 4,650,000,000 
Butenes 


1,095,000,000 2,.180,000,000 


TABLE 7 


Aviation Gasoline Potentially Available from Hydro- 
carbon Gases 


Process Gallons Octane No. 


Dehydrogenation 2,180,000,000 96 
Polymerization 1,095,000,000 &5 
Hydrogenation 

(from butanes- 

butenes-hydrogen) 3,275,000,000 92 average 

Thermal Alkylation: 

Neohexane } ,290,000,000 95 

Isobutane and ethylene { 
Sulfurie-acid alkyvlatioy 1,715,000,000 93 


(isobutane and butenes) 
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Refining Becomes Petroleum-ization 
In Chemical Process Invasion’ 


By Hugh W. Field* 


ABSTRACT 


The numerous new processes for manufacture of 
high-octane gasoline are being applied to petrole- 
um refining at a rate which is confusing to many 
refiners. To assist the organization and rational- 
ization of the study of the economic applications 
of these new processes, including dehydrogena- 
tion, alkylation, isomerization, etc., it is proposed 
to discuss their applications in plain language with 
the aid of a chart. 


- accompanying chart starts with crude oil 
and presents the various courses which might be taken in 
converting this crude to gasoline as a major product. The 
shaded circles are positions where a stop is made to review 
ways and means, before taking the next step. 

Natural gas, butane and lighter (except when pentane 
isomerization is indicated) can be converted to either high- 
octane motor gasoline or to aviation gasoline. Because 
natural gas is, in general, completely saturated, either 
catalytic or thermal dehydrogenation is necessary. If mo- 
tor gasoline is the goal, this choice is governed by invest- 
ment and operating-cost estimates. If aviation gasoline is 
desired, or if flexibility for future changes to aviation gaso- 
line is desired, or if flexibility for future changes to aviation 
production is a requirement, the choice probably will be 
catalytic. 

Essentially the same reasoning applies to choice of 
type of polymerization unit. If aviation gasoline is not 
desired, the investment comparison must take cognizance 
of the fact that the dehydrogenation is an integral part of 
the thermal-polymerization plant. 

If a catalytic-polymerization plant is chosen, the deci- 
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‘This is a condensation of a paper presented under the title, 
“Petroleum-ization— 1940,” at the 20th Annual Meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute in Chicago, Nov. 17. 
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sion must be made between selective operation for iso-oc 
tene followed by hydrogenation to iso-octane or non-selec- 
tive operation for a higher yield of high octane (80+) mo- 
tor fuel. Perhaps a plant built for selective operation, but 
operated for motor fuel and without hydrogenation, is indi- 
cated in order to avoid closing the door to future aviation- 
gasoline production from this stream. 

If iso-octane is produced, a high-octane front-end vola- 
tility correction can be prepared by isomerizing some of 
the normal pentanes in the crude to isopentane. This step 
is indicated if the loss in octane rating of iso-octane when 
blended with natural gasoline is sufficient to justify the in- 
vestment and operation of such a plant. 


Straight-run Gasoline 


The light fraction of the straight-run gasoline may be 
subjected to catalytic dehydrogenation (catalytic reform- 
ing) to make a high octane (85+) aviation fuel with good 
lead susceptibility. If the octane-number increase does not 
justify the sacrifice in yield which accompanies the re- 
forming, catalytic desulfurization alone may be indicated 
to produce low sulfur stocks for special naphthas or to take 
advantage of the increase in lead susceptibility which re- 
sults from sulfur removal alone. As previously mentioned, 
this latter step must stand the careful economic scrutiny 
of comparison to chemical treatment. Cyclization and aro- 
matization are yet dependent upon developments making 
them practical. 

The entire straight-run gasoline can be dehydrogenated 
catalytically or desulfurized, with the choice developed us- 
ing the same reasoning that was used for the light fraction. 
The straight-run gasoline available also should be kept in 
mind when laying plans for processing refinery gas. 

The heavy straight-run gasoline, long the standard 
charge for thermal reforming, can be dehydrogenated cata- 
lytically to produce a high yield of high-octane desulfurized 
blending stock. However, it should be remembered in 
planning this operation that the change in boiling range 
is much less with catalytic than with thermal dehydrogen- 
ation. If thermal reforming has been used to control over- 
all gasoline volatility for the refinery, care must be taken 
that the entire plant volatility balance not be upset. If this 
becomes serious this fraction may be left for thermal re- 
forming. Inasmuch as the desulfurization obtained is less 
than half that which would have been experienced by using 
the catalytic unit, catalytic desulfurization of the thermally- 
reformed naphtha may be justified. As a last possibility, if 
the sulfur situation is not serious and the catalytic desul- 
furization cannot be justified, the good old standbys, vapor- 
phase clay treatment or chemical treatment, may be used. 


Refinery Gas 


Most refinery operations produce some gas in addition 
to liquid products. This gas can be a very profitable source 
of either aviation gasoline or motor fuel. The various steps 
that can be taken to realize profits from this situation are 
quite varied, particularly as much depends on the type of 
gas available which, in turn, is a function of crude run and 
previous processing methods. The best that can be done 
here is to discuss the possibilities and indicate the type of 
thinking necessary to evaluate a given situation. 

If a catalytic-alkylation plant is being considered for 
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production of aviation gasoline (96+ octane), three possible 
channels must be considered. These three considerations 
are necessitated by the requirement that the feed to the 
alkylate plant must contain isobutane and butenes in mo- 
lecular ratio of slightly more than 1 to 1. Most refinery 
gases contain one-third to one-half the quantity of isobutane 
necessary to supply this requirement; and, if no steps are 
taken to correct the situation, the alkylate produced will be 
too low in octane rating. 

The first possibility is fractionation of natural gas for 
its isobutane content and addition of this to the refinery 
gas in proper amounts to meet the requirements. This ne- 
cessitates having available and handling large quantities of 
natural gas. 

The second possibility is isomerization of butane to iso 
butane to a sufficient degree to build up the isobutane 
butene ratio. In refineries having highly-unsaturated gas 
it may be necessary, in addition to this, to isomerize some 
of the butane from natural gas to augment the isobutane 
available. 

The third possibility lies in the other direction, i.e., 
reduction of the content of butenes, by catalytically poly 
merizing some of these butenes. The butanes pass through 
this process unchanged; and although in a given refinery 
this method produces considerably less alkylate, it does pro- 
duce, more or less as a by-product, high-octane polymer gas 
cline for use as a motor-fuel blending stock. 

Both catalytic- and thermal-alkylation processes are 
shown on the chart. As previously mentioned, the eight- 
carbon-atom alkylate is made in a catalytic process now 
commercially available. The thermal-alkylation process 
previously mentioned which produces neohexane, a_ Six- 
carbon-atom alkylate, is not as completely developed at pres 
ent, but is sufficiently close in accomplishment to be con- 
sidered competitive for this survey—-particularly as the 
thermal alkylate is a superior product in anti-Knock value 
(120+ vs. 967). 

If motor fuel is the goal in processing the refinery gas, 
polymerization should be considered; inasmuch as, at the 
present time, an alkylation plant is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to justify economically for motor-fuel production. 

Thermal-polymerization units have a high investment 
cost, but do produce high yields of high-octane (76+) 
gasoline. This high yield is due to the inherent dehydro- 
genation which takes place in the plant heating coils, plus 
a certain amount of alkylation which occurs between the 
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saturates and unsaturates. In addition to the octane credit, 
the thermal polymer should be given a high volatility credit. 
Thermal polymer gasoline is extremely rich in front-end 
volatility; and, properly evaluated, this credit may amount 
to more than the cctane credit. 

Catalytic polymerization, if operated selectively and in 
conjunction with a hydrogenation unit, is directly competi- 
tive with the alkylation process in producing iso-octane. In 
this comparison of processes, the possible necessity for iso- 
merization of butane for the alkylation plant must be con- 
sidered and compared with the probable necessity for iso- 
merization of pentane as a blending stock for the hydro- 
codimer. Alkylate has inherently better frent-end volatility 
characteristics than hydrocodimer, which may give the 
alkylation process an economic advantage in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

If a non-selective catalytic-polymerization plant is being 
considered, the competition is with the thermal unit—both 
being considered for motor-fuel production. Inasmuch as 
the catalytic unit reacts only the unsaturates, the ultimate 
gasoline yield from a given gas stream is considerably 
lower. However, the investment and operating costs are 
substantially lower, and units much smaller in capacity than 
would be practicable for a thermal unit can be considered. 
The catalytic-polymerization unit is definitely a “cream 
skimmer,” with a quick payoff and, as such, should be ex- 
amined carefully, particularly for a small refinery. 

In a large refinery the application for catalytic polymer- 
ization well may be in conjunction with a thermal unit, 
utilizing the “skimming” effect cheaply to polymerize the 
unsaturates—-the thermal unit following to complete the 
cleanup. Further, excess or standby capacity for peak or 


abnormal loads can be installed and operated cheaper cata- 
lytically than thermally. For the large refinery this combin- 
ation of catalytic and thermal polymerization is probably 
the most flexible setup that can be obtained commercially at 
the present time. This is particularly true if the catalytic 
plant is designed for either selective or non-selective opera- 
tion. 

The possibility of catalytic dehydrogenation prior to 
catalytic polymerization has not been discussed in connec- 
tion with refinery gas, but was mentioned for natural gas. 
Precessing natural gas, particularly for aviation gasoline, 
seems to be the most promising place for application of 
this combination at the present time, due to the relatively 
high investment costs for butane-dehydrogenation equip- 
ment. If this situation changes in the future, and it is be- 
lieved that it will, consideration should be given to refinery- 
gas applications for catalytic dehydrogenation. 

The last two processes indicated handling refinery gas, 
and involve simultaneous processing of the straight-run 
gasoline from the crude. Thermal reforming and concur- 
rent gas polymerization was developed initially in an effort 
to give the small refinery a chance to obtain the advantages 
of thermal polymerization by combining the operation with 
thermal reforming, in the same coil. Developments have 
shown that more than concurrent reforming and polymer- 
ization take place. Possibly both alkylation and isomeriza- 
tion play a role in the surprisingly satisfactory results ob- 
tained. The possibilities of such combined processing 
sheuld not be neglected in studying a large refinery, par- 
ticularly as rumor has it that a catalytic-alkylation process 
is in the offing which produces excellent results from such 
a combined charge. 
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For Even BIGGER Winter 


Change-Over Markets 


There is already no doubt that the oil companies’ 
sales this fall of winter conditioning and lubrication 
jobs for the nation’s automobiles have been the LARG- 
EST ON RECORD—perhaps in excess of the $210,000,000 
market that was estimated by NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS when this present campaign started. 

Just how much BIGGER this year’s Winter Change- 
Over business has been than last year, NPN wants to 
learn from oil marketers and managers of oil market- 
ing companies, from their their 
drives. 


success in own Sales 

For the extent of sales increases in the Change- 
Over business this fall and winter will prove the success 
of the promotion efforts the oil companies put behind 
this present campaign, and will make it easier for the 
whole marketing industry to get behind the two seasonal 
Change-Over drives a year, in the future. Already, one 
alert sales manager is asking NPN for its ideas on the 
possibilities for the coming Spring Change-Over busi- 
ness. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, in connection 
With its promotion of this fall’s BIGGEST Change-Over 
campaign, in its last seven issues, has promised to list 
oil marketers and company managers who showed in- 
creases in their Change-Over business this fall, on an 
NPN Roll of Honor. To help in compiling this Roll of 
Honor, and to show the results of this year’s Winter 
Change-Over campaign, NPN now asks oil marketers 
and managers of marketing companies to send to its 
Editorial Department, 
centage sales 
vember, in 


aS soon as 


this 


possible, 
November, 


their per- 
increases from last No- 

1—Lubricating oils and greases. 

2—Chassis lubrication jobs. 

3—Tires, batteries and other accessories and serv- 
ices, if these figures are available. Ratings for the NPN 
Roll of Honor, however, will be on the basis of percen- 
tage sales increases of lubricants and lubrication serv- 
ices, which are the necessities fer Winter Condition- 
ing. Gasoline sales need not be included. 

Marketers who show a 25 per cent increase in 
Change-Over sales this November, from November 
last vear, will be listed on the NPN Roll of Honor 
as SILVER STAR MARKETERS. 


Marketers showing a 50 per cent gain _ in 
Change-Over sales this November will be GOLD 


STAR MARKETERS. 
Marketers showing a 100 per cent gain will ap- 


L339 


pear on the Roll of 
MARKETERS. 


These reports from oil marketers should be sent 
to NPN on their company letter heads. They will be 
published, as they are sent in, together with any othet 
facts or experience these marketers can give as to their 
success in this fall's Change-Over sales. 


Honor as DIAMOND STAR 


The marketers who send in their percentage sales 
increases will be given a Certificate of Honor by NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, as evidence of their 
ability in selling Winter Change-Overs. 


The two seasonal Change-Over campaigns are the 
PROFIT OPPORTUNITIES of the year for oil 
marketers. The business they develop comes from SELL- 
ING and is not chiseled on price from some other com- 
pany. The more oil men and the more companies that 
promote and sell Change-Over both spring 
and fall, the more will be impressed on the _ public’s 
consciousness that its cars need seasonal protection and 
the LARGER THE CHANGE-OVER SALES WILL 
GROW. 

The oil industry this fall developed by far its best 
campaign yet for Winter Change-Over More 
money spent in advertising and merchandising. 
More companies held sales promotion meetings. NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, starting with its Oct. 
11th issue, space in every issue, to tell how 
to plan for the Winter Change-Over campaign, how to 
train station salesmen for it, how to stock stations, 
among other points. The heads of several of the state 
marketers’ through its urged in- 
dependent make the most of the oppor- 
tunities in the campaign to build up their own sales. 

Now the what this increased promotion 
and sales effort has done for oil marketing companies’ 
business should be told as promptly and fully as_ pos- 
sible. For the planning necessary for the coming Spring 
Change-Over campaign is not many weeks ahead. The 
experience in actively and soundly promoting this fall’s 
campaign will help oil companies’ 
again next fall. 

So NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS asks mar- 
keters and managers of oil marketing companies every- 
where to send in their sales increases for their Novem- 
ber Change-Over business, as soon as possible, in order 
that ALL in oil marketing may have this experience 
to aid in their planning for EVEN MORE PROFITABLE 
Change-Over business in the future. 
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Oil company stations as CHRISTMAS GIFT HEAD- 


Not a crazy idea at all, many stations over the coun- 
try have already learned through their experience in 


past years. 


Even the automotive necessities, such as tires, bat- 
teries, and spark plugs, are most acceptable gifts to 
a car owner who has to watch his pennies and would 


otherwise delay these purchases. 


And for any car 


owner, what sort of present would bring more pleasure 
than a car radio, or more comfort than a heater or a 


windshield defrosting device. 


More oil company stations each year are DRESS- 
ING UP for the Holiday season, thus co-operating in 
the spirit of the season with their neighborhood or com- 
munity. Decorating the station puts it in the class with 
all the other stores that appeal to the Christmas shop- 
per, and these stations have found their business has 
been helped, even if it is only through the car owner 
being a little more generous with himself in his buy- 


ing for his car’s needs. 


Going a step farther and impressing on station 
customers that the station carries merchandise that is 
acceptable as Christmas gifts and that it can be bought 
in comfort at the station, in contrast with the crowds 
of shoppers in the stores, has materially helped the 


business of some companies. 


If stations generally 


would decorate for the Holidays there would be a no- 
ticeable increase in their sales of certain types of mer- 
chandise, one oil company executive told NPN. 


MERCHANDISE WILL 
NOT SELL ITSELF 


Christmas merchandise at 
stations will not sell itself, but 
a marketing plan must be 
worked out as with any sales 
campaign, oil marketing com- 
pany managers who have had 
experience along this line 
told NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS. The major points that 
were suggested for a market- 
ing program for Holiday sell- 
ing included: 

Decorating the station and 
dressing up the merchandise, 
in keeping with the Christ- 
mas atmosphere. 

Good displays of the mer- 
chandise itself, keeping them 
clean and attractive and 
changing them, to keep up the 


interest of both the station 
men and their customers. 


Advertising the station as 
Holiday Gift headquarters, so 
that customers who come in 
will know Holiday goods are 
on sale there. 


Building a good sales story 
of why the service station 
where the motorist trades reg- 
ularly is the best place to 
buy Christmas gifts for the 
car owner. That sales story 
can bring out the convenience 
of shopping without leaving 
the car, contrasting it with the 
crowded stores. It can show 
how the purchaser who is a 
regular customer can use the 
station’s plan in financing a 
purchase such as a tire, car 
radio or heater. 
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Make Stations Christmas 
“Gift Headquarters” 
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Decorating the station for 
the Holidays is good busi- 
ness, whether or not gift mer- 
chandise is featured. If a sta- 
tion is competing for the 
Christmas shopper's money, 
decorations are a “must”. 


TALKS NEW USES 
FOR MERCHANDISE 


A survey of the present 
merchandise stock at service 
stations will often suggest 
some items that can be sold as 
gifts, without the station stock- 
ing up on special Holiday 
merchandise, another oil com- 
pany sales executive told NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 


Car heaters and better bod- 
ies have greatly reduced the 
market for automobile robes 
as such, this executive stated. 
However, displayed and talked 
up as “utility robes,” for com- 
fort in watching winter sports, 
for bob sled rides, skating par- 
ties and for invalids and elder- 
ly people at home, these items 
still sell, he said. 


Seat covers are ordinarily 
thought of as summer items to 
sell to protect the upholstery 
from the dust and dirt of sum- 
mer driving. They are accept- 
able to new car owners at 
any season, he stated, to save 
the upholstery from becoming 
soiled. 

There is a market even now, 
he stated, for sun glasses if 
they are displayed and sold 
as “driving glasses.” to pro- 
tect driver's eyes from the 
glare off the snow. 


HAPPY NEW MILEAGE 
IS TIRE SLOGAN 


Some of the tire companies 
supply advertising copy which 
oil marketing companies can 
use over their own name, to 
show the advantages of tires 
as Christmas presents. 


They 
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also furnish posterettes and 
window banners which the 
oil companies can supply their 


stations, featuring tires as 


gifts. 


“Merry Christmas and Hap- 
py New Mileage” is the slogan 
of one tire company in the 
advertising copy it suggests 
for oil company stations to 
use. 


Tires make grand gifts, the 
copy brings out; they give 
safety and pleasure through- 
out the year and offer one-third 
more mileage when bought at 
this time of the year. Engi- 
neers have proved, this com- 
pany says, that tread wear is 
one-third less in cold weather 
than when the pavements are 
scorched by the summer sun. 


Another tire company sug- 
gests that service stations put 
a sign appropriate to the sea- 
son in their display window 
and suggests that the tire be 
bought now and laid away 
for a gift. It offers displays 
for A-boards and windows 
with such signs as, “Merry 
Christmas and Safe Trac- 
tion for the New Year,” and 
“Merry Christmas and Many 
Years of Safe Driving.” This 
company also suggests that oil 
company service trucks carry 
a Holiday greeting sign on 
the right side so that motor- 
ists passing it will receive a 
cheery Christmas greeting. 


STORES DON’T PUSH 
ACCESSORIES 


The sales manager for one 
oil marketing company be- 
lieves that service stations 
could benefit. in their sale of 
automotive goods as Christ- 
mas gifts, from the fact that 
sales of this line of goods in 
department stores are slack at 
this time of the year. 


People who go downtown 
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“Christmas shopping” don't 
usually wind up in the ac- 
cessory department of a store 
and make their purchases 
there, this sales manager be- 
lieves and he says the sales 
records of department stores 
in December bear out his con- 
clusions. Merchandise in oth- 
er departments of stores pulls 
better as gifts than accesso- 
ries, he says. 

However, he states, many 
auto accessories do make very 
acceptable Christmas gifts te 
men particularly and they can 
be sold to better advantage, 
he believes, to shoppers who 
are away from the distracting 
influence of other kinds of 
merchandise which have more 
“gift appeal” at the moment. 


CATCH THE SPIRIT 
OF THE SEASON 


“The effect of decorating 
service stations for the Christ- 
mas season is extremely bene- 
ficial on the regular trade, be- 
cause people feel you are co- 
operating with other merchants 
in encouraging Christmas buy- 
ing and are also sponsoring 
the Christmas Spirit that is so 
beneficial to the goodwill of 
every community.” 


This is the comment to NPN 
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to more effective Holiday dec 


marketing 


of F. H. Richard, vice presi- 
dent of the Goodyear-Wende 
Oil Corp., independent mar- 
keter of Buffalo, which goes 
to considerable effort to deco- 
rate its stations for Christmas. 
An accompanying photograph 
shows one of its. stations 
dressed up for the 1938 Christ- 
mas trade. 


This company makes a spe- 
cial effort to sell merchandise 
as Christmas gifts, states Mr. 
Richard, who comments fur- 
ther that, if stations generally 
would decorate for the Holli- 
days there would be a notice- 
able increase in their sales of 
certain types of merchandise. 


Mr. Richard said the cost 
to his company of decorating 
its 35 stations during the last 
Holiday season was about 


$2500. 


The company decorates 
about ten days before Christ- 
mas, believing this far in ad- 
vance is necessary to let the 
station benefit from Christmas 
buying. It features Holiday 
decorations in its merchandise 
displays, on the pump islands, 
in the station windows, and 
on the display shelves, chang- 
ing the displays immediately 
after Christmas, 


It brings to its customers 
that its stations are Holiday 







gift headquarters through ad- 
vertising of various sorts— 
newspapers, letters, etc. 


“It is quite surprising the 
number of customers who do 
comment on the fact that our 
stations are decorated and it 
is equally surprising to see 
the number who appreciate 
our efforts towards adding to 
the Holiday atmosphere,” said 
Mr. Richard. 


COST $30 TO DRESS 
UP HIS STATION 


Fred E. Mitchell, who oper- 
ates a station in Toledo, O., 
said he puts his decorations up 
four or five days. before 
Christmas because he likes to 
have them looking fresh be- 
tween Christmas and New 
Years. 


He says the fact the station 
is dressed up helps the sales- 
men to make special efforts 
to sell tires, defrosting fans, 
winter fronts and other acces- 
sories as Christmas presents. 
“Our decorations increased 
our business and we received 
much comment from custom- 
ers,’ said Mr. Mitchell. His 
station won first prize last 
year, in the service station 
class, in a contest sponsored 
by a Toledo newspaper for 








best decorated business 
houses and homes. 


“We had two Christmas 
trees decorated inside our sta- 
tion windows. one featuring 
car accessories and the other 
items the station carries which 
supply household needs,” he 
said. This included handy 
cans of lubricating oil, lighter 
fluid, polishes, etc. 


Mr. Mitchell and the station 
salesmen plan several weeks 
in advance how they want to 
decorate the station. They put 
all their ideas together, pick 
out the best, and then put their 
plan on paper before starting 
to work it out. The cost of 
decorating his station the first 
year was only $30, he stated, 
and this has been reduced 
since, as many of the lights 
and decorations can be used 
over again. 


LIST GIFT ITEMS 
IN ADVERTISING 


Oil marketing companies 
have found newspaper adver- 
tising an effective means to 
bring to the attention of the 
community that their stations 
have Christmas gifts for sale. 
The companies which have 
had experience advise that 
the advertising copy first bring 


out that the stations are Head- 
quarters for Christmas Gifts for 
Car Owners and, second, list 
a number of items of mer- 
chandise that have appeal as 
gifts and give the prices at 
which they can be bought 
and any special inducement 
the oil company can offer for 
their purchase at its stations. 
These inducements might in- 


clude instalment financing, the 
fact that installation of the 
gift item will be made for the 
car owner, among other 
points, 


This advertising can be con- 
tinued, in its useful life, be- 
yond the date of its appear- 
ance in the local paper, by 
cutting out the ads and post- 
ing them on bulletin boards 
prominently at all stations. 
The ads can be called to the 
attention of the customer who 
comes in for gasoline or some 
regular service and he can be 
asked if he would not like to 
look over the list and see if 
some of the items will not 
very acceptably fit the needs 
of his Christmas shopping list. 


Where the station feels its 
territory is too restricted to 
benefit fully from newspaper 
copy. hand bills can be dis- 
tributed from the station and 
also through the neighbor- 
hood. The copy should be of 
the same nature as in the 
newspaper ad, it is suggested. 


An even less expensive 
method of calling the trade's 
attention to the station as Gift 
Headquarters is through small 
cards, to be passed out at the 


station, which list the mer- 


chandise items that can be 
bought there. 


SELLS NEEDS FOR 
HOLIDAY TRIP 


“Are you going away for 
the Holidays?” is the question 
one oil marketer has his sta- 
tion salesmen ask as a lead 
for a sales talk on a gift pur- 
chase at the station. 


If the answer is, “Yes”, or 
the customer shows interest in 
the approaching Holidays. 
this marketer has his men 
suggest the car be looked over 
for the sale of some item or 
service that will make the trip 
pleasant and _ comfortable, 
even to a new headlight bulb 
or a grease job. 


While the conversation is on 
this subject, he states, it is 
easy for the station man to 
mention extras and accesso- 
ries the station sells that “make 
dandy Christmas gifts.” such 
as spot lights, seat covers, 
grille guards, rear view mir- 
rors, among others. 


Attractive store and window 
displays are important, it is 
pointed out, and many items 
are sold because a prospect 
has been attracted by an in- 
teresting arrangement of mer- 
chandise. 


“Decorate your station,” 
urges this marketer. ‘Put in 
catchy, attractive displays and 
START TO PUSH every item 
in the station and you will be 
surprised how your station 
business will respond to the 
buying mood of Holiday 
shoppers.” 


OFFERS BONUS 
TO SALESMEN 


Management of the sales- 


manship within the station 


was cited by some marketers 
to NPN as the most vital fac- 
tor in the success of selling 


automotive merchandise at 


stations as Christmas gifts. 


These men pointed out that 
the station men need first to 
be sold themselves on the fact 
that certain accessories, and 
even the petroleum products 
themselves, are acceptable as 


gifts to a great many car own- 
ers. Then the station men 
should be given some person- 
al inducement to work hard 
on selling to Christmas shop- 
pers, it was brought out. 


On the type of merchandise 
that figures in this special 
Christmas selling some oil 
marketing companies provide 
for a 10 per cent commission 
to the men on their sales. If 
this is a higher commission 
than the company pays over 
the year on sales of automo- 
tive equipment, it can be ex- 
plained that this is a special 
campaign, which will be new 
to most station customers, 
hence the extra inducement 
to the salesmen to drive hard 
to make it a success. Christ- 
mas gift sales mean extra 
profits for the station, to be 
shared with the salesmen. 


Another point made on com- 
missions to salesmen on cam- 
paigns during the Holiday 
season is that arrangements 
be made to pay the men their 
commissions before  Christ- 





merely suggestions. 


What To Sell Christmas Shoppers 


Here is a list of standard merchandise which many service stations 
carry which the merchandise managers of several oil companies helped 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS compile as a guide to what can be 
sold at stations as Holiday Gifts. 


Oil Products 


It is not offered as a complete list, 


mas, in order that they may 
feel that they are earning 
something extra towards their 
own Christmas spending. 


CAR HEATER 
“IDEAL” GIFT 


A car heater will be fea- 
tured as a most acceptable 
gift “for your family or a 
friend—or for your own per- 
sonal comfort,” by one lead- 
ing manufacturer of car radios 
and heaters. The heater will 
be played up more prominent- 
ly than the radio line, in ad- 
vertising this company will do 
in national consumer maga- 
zines the middle of December, 
to bring the idea of something 
new for the automobile as a 
Christmas gift to many mil- 
lions of motorists over the 
country. 


This company recently com- 
pleted a survey and found 
that only 40.7 per cent of new 
cars sold were delivered with 
a heater installed. On the 
other hand, it found that ap- 
proximately 45 per cent of 
new cars were equipped with- 
in a year, with a heater of 
some other make than that 
supplied by the car dealer, 
thus showing the opportuni- 
ties for the service station to 
sell its own line of heaters. 


“At this time of the year the 
customer buying a car is an 
immediate prospect for a car 
heater,” stated this company, 
“hence it is important that the 
independent dealer contact the 
customer immediately after 
learning of his purchase of a 
new car, or preferably even 
before the purchase is made, 
so that he can close the sale 
of the heater.” 


SPARK PLUGS 
AS XMAS GIFTS 


A spark plug manufacturer 
this year is dressing up its 
product for Christmas selling 
at stations. It is putting out 
a special assortment, a total 
of 30 plugs in four boxes, 
each box in a bright Holiday 


wrapper. To help their sale, 
the oil marketing companies 
are offered window streamers 
and display cards for their 
stations, and cards to insert 
in the gift packages, giving 
the name of the station where 
the plugs will be _ insialled 
without cost. The assortment 
of four sets will enable the 
servicing of practically all 
passenger cars. 


Gasoline coupon books 

Car lubrication and motor oil, through special 
eceiver to a given number of grease jobs 

Assorted household | 


Christmas cards entitling the 
and oil changes. 
ubricants, in a special Christmas package 


Accessory Merchandise 


Batteries Lights, fog, driving 
Chains Mirrors, rear vision 
Compasses Radiator ornaments 
Defroster fans Radios, cat 
Flashlights Robes 
Frost shields Seat covers, cushions 
Driving glasses Spark plugs 
Grille guards Steering wheel covers 
Heaters Steering wheel knobs 
Tire . . 
pap ae This manufacturer early in 


General Merchandise December will feature the 
oe taints spark plug gift idea in nation- 
Christmas trees Fishing tackle al consumer magazines to 
help boost their sale as Holi- 
day Gifts at service stations. 
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Actions tell a story 


Actions speak louder than words and 
SO we just point to these facts: 


Three veteran Dubbs refiners right 
now are enlarging their Dubbscracking 
capacity 


One is increasing it from 3200 to 4200 barrels a day 


A second from 4000 to 5000 barrels a day 


A third from 1200 to 2000 barrels a day 


A fourth is converting his 2000-barrel 
cracking unit to licensed Dubbs operation 


And still others are putting in Dubbs- 
cracking for the first time—and U. O. P. 
poly units, too 


There’s no need for more words—is 
there? 


Universal Oil Products Co Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois Owner and Licensor 
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Service Station School 


Run By Indiana Independent Marketer Pro- 
duces Better Salesmanship Than Where Men 
Are Trained while Working at the Stations 





is noted for its 
numerous schools and colleges, but it 
has one school that is unique and little 
is known of it by the public-—a school 
for service station salesmen. 


This school is located at Indianapolis 
and trains station men for Gaseteria, 


Inc., independent oil marketing com- 
pany, and for other independent oil 
companies which operate under the 


Bonded 


censes. 


System, which Gaseteria li- 

The school is a company service sta- 
tion. It was selected because its lay- 
out and equipment and the neighbor- 
hood around it provide good facilities 
for training men how to be successful 
station salesmen and managers. This 
particular station was selected also be- 
cause the man in charge had the neces- 
sary qualities to enable him to teach 
other men, which characteristics are 
not found in all men by any manner of 
means. 

The men who study at this station 
school are first carefully selected. Then 
they not only have practical training 
there, but they also study at home at 
night, from textbooks. They take ex- 
aminations and are graded, just like 


students in other schools throughout 
the state. One hundred graduated the 


past year while another’ hundred 
dropped out. 

The school was started last fall 
(1938) by Russel S. and Phil T. Wil- 


liams, brothers and partners in Gase 
teria Inc., to overcome their failure to 
secure the type of men they desired to 
represent their company at its  sta- 
tions. They had found they could not 
hire competent, trained salesmen at 
the starting scale for service station 
pay. Their station men were not do- 
ing a thorough job of selling and they 
did not have enough good men to put 
in charge cf new stations as they were 
opened by the company. The only al- 
ternative was to train the men them- 
selves. 

Previously, the training of new sales- 
men had been left with the individual 
station managers, who as a group were 
found to be poor teachers. The com- 
pany had prepared complete manuals, 
which contained the story of the com- 
pany’s products and its sales program, 
outlined the duties of the station man 
in the care and upkeep of the station 
and told, in simple style, selling and 


servicing methods at stations. The 
Williams brothers found that a new 
man would be given some practical 


training at the station and then told 
to take the manuals home to study. 
That was as near the training of sales- 
men as was achieved. 

So the old method of making the sta- 
tion manager responsible for the sales 
training of the new men put in his 
charge was discarded and the present 
school was established to secure these 
results: 

To shew salesmen that the company 
has a definite merchandising system. 

To teach that system to salesmen, 
and show them how to apply it. 

To enable other marketers taking on 
the Bonded System to teach the mer- 
chandising system in their own Serv- 
ice stations. These marketers send 
their station managers to Indianapolis 
to take the training course so on their 
return, they can teach the men in their 
own stations. 

The training station at Indianapolis 
gives a 10-day course and its students 
are paid for the time spent in taking 


the course. The work for its “stu- 
dents” includes 10 hours daily in the 
r} es ' ve Ou ir 1 
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station and assignments in home study 
from the manuals, with written ex- 
aminations to be turned in the follow- 
ing day. During the day the manager 
in charge of the training school ex- 
plains the manuals to the men, giving 
them oral examinations and person- 
ally guides their practical application 


of sales and service knowledge. ‘The 
highlights of the 10-day course are 


personal and station cleanliness; show- 
manship in performing service; how to 
analyze customers, teaching how. to 
sell and how to make door-to-door so 
licitations. 

The selection of the service station 
to be the training school was based on 
the ability of the manager to teach, 
rather than on the type or location of 
the station. A manager was looked 
for who was tactful, able to handle 
men, cculd teach, analyze men, and 
could instill enthusiasm and loyaity. 

The manager selected was in charge 
of a station just east of the business 
district in Indianapolis. It covers half 
an acre of ground space, mainly in 
concrete drives and gasoline pump is 
lands. The size of the station provided 
space for teaching cleanliness (Gase 
teria stations are everlastingly being 
policed and polished, inside arid out) 
and the volume of business was suffi 
cient to absorb the extra help. 


The station is flanked by two main 
traffic arteries, so there is plenty of 
natural marketing territory for teach- 
ing outside solicitations. These are 
taken up on the final three days of 
the course. Gaseteria continues to op 
erate the station with a regular sales 
crew, and the training school is run 
in conjunction with the usual course of 
business. There is no set time for be 
ginning the course and students are 
continually arriving and leaving. The 
maximum number that can be hand!od 
is 15 at one time. 


About 60 per cent of the men who 
completed the ccurse in the first year 


of the training school were Bonded 
System marketers’ salesmen, who 


teach the system in their own organ- 
izations. As time has permitted, some 
of the older men in the Gaseteria or- 
ganization have taken the course, and 
all new men in the Gaseteria stations 
are sent through the training school. 

Since the training school was started 
about a year ago more than 100 men 
have completed the course. More than 
an equal number started the course 
but dropped out feeling they were not 
fitted for station salesmanship. The 
training school has never “flunked” a 
man, all have left of their own choice, 
and all have remained friends and cus- 
tomers of the company. 

The company’s aim is to build a re 
serve list of new salesmen in its or- 
ganization. When there is a vacancy 
a man is employed off the reserve list. 
Then a new man is sent through the 
training course, and put on the reserve 
list for future employment. 

The school is cenducted by Fred 
Winkler, who was manager of the sta- 
tion before the training school was in- 
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stalled, and who continues to direct the 
regular station sales staff as well as 
train new men. As part of his task 
he keeps a sharp eye on all the details 
of housekeeping about the stations. 
For example, his first move in showing 
a NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
representative his station, was to start 
in the yard back of the building, ra- 
ther than out in front where the con- 
crete was spotless, the pumps and 
globes clean, and the floodlight reflec- 
tors glistened. 

The back yard showed an equally 
high degree of good housekeeping. Oil 


drums were neatly laid on side, on 
wooden skids. Ladders were hung in 
place. Mr. Winkler explained that 











products stored outdoors entered the 
yard through one gate, were shoved 
forward and removed through the gate 
on the opposite side of the station 
building, so the stock would always be 
fresh. 


The training school is operated con 
tinuously, rather than taking a class 
and completing the 10-day course be 
fore accepting another group. It has 
students in all stages of training, from 
those just starting to those about to 
complete the work. 


Mr. Winkler opens the first day’s 
training by reviewing the beginner’s 
application record, and putting him 
through practical tests to indicate his 
capabilities as a station salesman. Here 
also the set of his mouth is noticed and 
the tone of his voice, for indications of 
whether the man may feel superior 01 
inferior to the job. Mr. Winkler also 
notes if there are any speech defects 
that need correction, and whether his 
speech is clear and distinct. The man 
is asked to run to a far pump, touch 
it and return, to indicate whether he is 





energetic or lazy. The man is asked 
to read a few paragraphs from a sales 
manual, to see if he can put “oomph” 
in a sales talk. 

The balance of the first day is spent 
in policing up the station building and 
grounds, to impress the man with the 
value of personal and station cleanli 
ness. 

The general work outline and daily 
routine for the next nine days of the 
training schedule are: 

Second day; service, with emphasis 
on mechanical vs. intelligent services 
and putting showmanship into service 
so the customer will know that it was 
performed. 

Third day; marketing and how to 
sell, to bring out that the station man 
is a salesman and not an order taker. 

Fourth day; this covers the chapter 


in the company’s sales manual on 
“How Bonded Analyzes Its Custom- 
ers.” 

Fifth day; salesmanship and_ the 


manual chapter on “Bonded Salesmen 
Sell.” 

Sixth day; service and the manual 
chapter on “Bonded Service Is Right.” 

Seventh day; the company’s “Rules 
and Regulations” manual, taking up 
all the details of company policy on 
how to conduct a service station busi- 
ness. 

Eighth, ninth and tenth days; out- 
side solicitation. 

When the ccurse is finished, on the 
tenth day, there is a complete examin- 
ation of the entire course. A grade of 
85 or better is required before the stu- 
dent can satisfactorily complete the 
course. 

The men taking the course do not 
wait on customers until the fifth day, 
after they have studied service, selling, 
and the analysis of the customer. The 
Gaseteria system for waiting on a cus 








tomer is such that the men get plenty 
of practical experience in selling. If 
manpower is available three men wait 


on each customer. The first man 
reaching the customer—and he goes 
on the run, solicits the gasoline order. 
The second man goes to the gasoline 
tank, removes the cap, takes down the 
pump hose, ready to put in the quan 
tity ordered when directed by the 
first salesman. The third begins the 
service work. As the first and the 
second salesman complete their assign- 
ments they too work on servicing the 
automobile. 

The outside solicitation work, cov- 
ered during the final three days of the 
course, cembines training in the sta- 
tion and practical “doorbell ringing.” 
3efore going out the men have learned 
and recited many times their sales 
story on inviting a motorist to come to 
the station for a dividend sharing book, 
for a can of household oil, or to patron- 
ize the station. After each call the 
men return to the station to discuss 
the presentation and the results, and 
for pointers on how to improve their 
calls. 

Mr. Winkler does not have any set 
routine for examining the men or talk- 
ing to them about the course but 
works individually with them. While 
discussing the training course with the 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS rep- 
resentative he broke off the conversa- 
tion and asked one of the men to stop 
his work and recite the explanation of 
what is the “Bonded System.” At the 
moment there were no customers in 
the station and all the men happened 
to be in the building wiping off the 
merchandise, washing windows’ or 
sweeping the floor. The student 
dropped his work, looked the NPN 
man right in the eye just as if he was 
the best customer the station had, and 
unhesitatingly gave the explanation 
with all the other men watching. 

Mr. Winkler will interrupt the work 
at any time, when there are no cus- 
tomers about and give an oral examin- 
ation either in front of the other stu- 
dents or along with the individual stu- 
dent. He asked the NPN representa- 


é 


tive to go into the station store room, 
shut the door, pretend he was in his 
home and observe a solicitation. In a 
moment the salesman knocked on the 
door, and gave his presentation. Mr. 
Winkler then turned the illustration 
into a practical lesson, by pointing out 
how the presentation could have been 
improved. 


Men applying for positions in the 
Gaseteria organization first see Phil 
T. Williams, one of the partners, at the 
company’s main office, and must meet 
the following general specifications: 

3e married, and over 24 years old. 




















Have a high school education. 

Be at least five feet, six inches tall. 

Have nice appearance, and “fire in 
their eyes.” 

Previous petroleum sales experience 
is not essential, but men are preferred 
who have had chain store selling ex- 
perience. 

The general specifications plus the 
applicant’s background are covered in 
the interview with Mr. Williams. If 
the man is acceptable, based on infor- 
mation that can be developed during 
an interview, he reports to the train- 
ing school, 


Sales, Operating Manuals 
Are the School Textbooks 


The textbooks used in the Gaseteria 
service station school are the com- 
pany’s sales manual and its manual] of 
rules and regulations for station oper- 
These were prepared by the 
company itself to meet its particular 
sales and operating needs. 


ators. 


The sales manual was revised two 
years ago from an earlier edition 
which contained mostly illustrations of 
the right and wrong ways of servicing 
and selling at stations. This method 
of teaching by right and wrong illus- 
trations has been retained. The man- 
ual also now consists of eight sections 
which carry the student salesman 
from an explanation of the Bonded 
System and its products into an analy- 
sis of the customer and his needs, then 
into sales methods, then station good 
housekeeping and finally into’ the 
Bonded advertising program. 

The manual is well illustrated with 
drawings. Headlines are terse, explan- 
ations brief, and translated in terms 
of station salesmanship. The chapter 
on the analysis of customers, for ex- 
ample, has a cover with a station sales- 
man peeking down a microscope at a 
customer. The text reads, “What sort 
of person is the average motorist?” 
The answers are given in seven pages, 
one to a page. 

The first answer is; ‘Above all he is 
interested in himself.” The _ illustra 
tion shows a man peering into a mir- 
ror. The text notes; “A man’s name 
is the sweetest music to his ears. . 
He thinks he is intelligent, personable, 
influential and even handsome. He 
need not be an egotist to believe all 
this. He is born with a high opinion 
of himself.” The caption following 
asks in capital letters; “What does this 
mean to you as a salesman?” The 
text continues, pointing out the impor- 
tance of remembering customers’ 
names, of treating the customer with 
respect, to indulge not in flattery nor 
to bow and scrape. 

In the chapter on service the meth- 
ods are taught with “right and wrong” 


illustrations. One shows a salesman 
putting the motor oil bottle on the au- 
tomobile running board and is labeled 
“wrong.” Beneath, labeled “right,” is 
the salesman placing the bottle on the 
ground. 

Another manual on rules and regu 
lations for station employes is divided 
into these six parts: 

1——“‘General Instructions,” detailing 


WRONG! 








DON'T REST A GREASY OIL BOTTLE 
ON THE RUNNING BOARD 


RIGHT ! 





IF YOU MUST PUT IT DOWN, PLACE 
1T ON THE GROUND 
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rules for fire prevention, oil inspection 
laws, vacations, holidays, group insur- 
ance, hold-ups, employe’s profit shar- 
ing plan, and so on. 


2—“General Conduct and Duties,” 
such as the use of liquor, smoking, dis- 
cussing politics, and personal appear- 
ance. It includes a section on the du- 
ties of the manager, on such subjects 
as leadership, handling sales, coupon 
books, general letters, petty cash, and 
inventory. Another section is on the 
duties of the shift men, in handling 
money, shortages, credits, making out 
daily reports, and time sheets. 


3—“How to Unload Tank Cars,” in- 
cludes such points as testing tanks, re- 
turn billing, outage charts, and regu- 
lation of storage. 


4—“Care and Maintenance of Equip- 
ment,” covers duties employes perform 
daily, those twice a week, and weekly 
in the grease room; night duties; 
signs; driveway care; and minor re- 
pairs. 


»-—‘Rules for Handling the Bonded 
Customer Dividend Plan.” 


6—“Rules for Bonded Advertising.” 

This rules and regulations manual is 
also used as a text book in the training 
school. Each of its six parts is cov- 
ered in a 10-question examination for 
the written quizzes. 


The third textbook used in the train- 
ing school is the company’s own meth- 
od of sales solicitation. The salesman 
is instructed to make his opening by 
telling the prospect he would like to 
talk to him about his transportation 
costs. The prospect is told that the 
average motorist spends $200 annually 
in the service station and is then told 
of the various savings in buying from 
the Bonded System station. 


The fourth and final text, used in the 
training school is a book containing 
the written examinations covering the 
sales and operating manuals. 


This text book also contains written, 
standard explanations of the com- 
pany’s products and operating policies 
which the salesman memorizes. Noth- 
ing is left to chance. The standard ex- 
planations are brief and to the point. 
If a customer asks a salesman about a 
Bonded product the salesman does not 
have to halt and fumble around for the 
answer. They are all written out, to 
be memorized, and at the training 
school the station manager has the ex- 
planations recited to him over and over 
by the men, so they really know them 
when the course is completed. 


Standard explanations are required 
of all Gaseteria station men on the fol- 
lowing questions, for example: 

“What is Gaseteria?”’ 


“What is meant by the Bonded Sys 
tem?” 


“What is Bonded ‘70’?” 
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Stream-flo 


GASOLINE HOSE COUPLINGS 
THOSE WHO KNOW .... specify STREAM- 


FLO! After exhaustive laboratory and _ field 






tests, 18 leading hose manufacturers in the 
United States and Canada have adopted 
STREAM-FLO Couplings for their synthetic 
gasoline and oil hose. 


THEY KNOW STREAM-FLO means proved 


economy; fast, efficient fueling! They know 
that leaks, seepage and wicking, which cause 
hose to break down at coupling, are all elimi- 
nated when STREAM-FLO Couplings are used. 


MADE in all sizes from 
34"! to 2", STREAM-FLO 
Couplings are guaran- 
teed to withstand more 
than 500 Ibs. pressure 


under tensile, pull or 





hydrostatic tests. 


SPECIFY STREAM- 


FLO on your next hose 
order and save time as 
well as money. For not 
only do STREAM-FLO 
Couplings cost) much 
less, they can be as- 
sembled in 15 seconds! 





Stream-© 


Drop forged, one-piece WRITE FOR 
construction. Cannot 
slip, pull off or leak. CATALOG 





THE INTERNATIONAL METAL HOSE CO. we. civic Shc 
































































































TO ENGINE VARNISH 


The industry faces a serious 
problem in engine varnish—that 
tacky substance which commits 
sabotage in modern motors. By 
clinging to the pistons, valves 
and cylinder walls, it causes 
serious troubie. 


Conewango engineers have 
licked engine varnish with a new 
refining process called Selective 
Adsorption. This process, used 
exclusively for Conewango Proc- 
ess Motor Oil, removes varnish 
forming ingredients and im- 
proves lubricating qualities. 


The pistons shown above were 
run at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege under identical conditions; 
the first with a high grade, con- 
ventionally refined Pennsylvania 
oil, the second with Conewango 
Process Oil of the same S.A.E. 
grade. Note how Selective Ad- 
sorption virtually eliminates 
varnish formation ! 


This revolutionary development 
offers unusual profits to alert 
dealers and jobbers. Write now 
for complete information. 
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MADE FROM THE HEART OF THE 
FINEST PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE 


THE CONEWANGO REFINING CO. 


WARREN, PENNA. 











“What is Bonded Ethyl?” 

“What is Bonded ‘68’ motor oil?” 
“What is Phil-A-Penn motor oil?” 
“What is Gear-O?” 


“What is cleaners naphtha?” 


“Why should I drain my oil?” 













“Why should I use hypoid lubri- 
cant?” 

Other standard explanations required 
are for example on what to say to a 
dissatisfied customer, what to say 
when a customer asks to have his tires 
inflated while gasoline customers are 
waiting. 


Monthly “Exams” Check Progress 
After Salesman Goes To Work 


Gaseteria’s system of developing sta- 
tion salesmen does not stop, however, 
when they have finished their course 
at the station school and have been as- 
signed to a definite post. The Williams 
brothers found that their sales efforts 
were weakened through men, after 
they had been with the company for 
some time, settling back and taking 
the attitude that “they had arrived” 
as salesmen and not trying to improve 
their efforts. 


So regular monthly examinations 
are given the salesman after he has 
gone to work by his own station man- 
ager and written reports on these ex- 
aminations are filed in the company’s 
office. These reports follow the sales- 
man’s improvements in personal qual 
ities as well as his progress in sales 
work, so the company Officials have a 
continuous and current record on their 
salesmen. In connection with the re- 
port each month on his examination of 
the salesmen under him, the station 
manager also files a formal report on 
points that bring out his ability or lack 
of ability as a leader, in his relations 
with each individual salesman under 
him. Thus the monthly report system 
serves also aS a stimulus to progress 
to the station managers. 


The monthly merit report card on 
each salesman is filled in by the sta- 
tion manager present and signed by 
the employe. The manager checks 
what he thinks is the proper rating on 
the questions, which have to do with 
salesmanship, knowledge of products, 
service, personal appearance, solicita- 
tion, personal qualities, quality of 
work and conduct. For some of the 
questions the ratings are; unusually 
well informed, well informed, moder 
ately well informed, lacking and does 
not study. For other questions the 
ratings are; excellent, good, fair, poor. 


The salesman retains a copy of the 
merit report and, if he feels the ratings 
are not fair, he has the right to appeal 
direct to the company. 


Before filling in the merit card for 
the individual salesman, the _ station 
manager goes into a conference with 
himself and fills in an 84-question 
form entitled, “The Manager’s Self 
Quiz,” to test his own merits as a 
leader. He signs the form and sends it 
to the main office, along with his sales- 
men’s merit reports. The manager an- 
swers each question on his self report 


by a check mark. There are 42 ques- 
tions under the heading of “The Ideal 
Manager” and 42 under the heading of 
“The Poor Manager.” All the ques- 
tions deal with the manager’s qualities 
of leadership, his ability to get along 
with his men, his business judgment 
and his ability to keep abreast of his 
industry. 

Also in connection with the monthly 
merit report cn his salesmen, the sta- 
tion manager has a quiz form of 25 
questions, the answers to which draw 
out whether the salesman is showing 
progress in performing his duties and 
in his sales work and also what effort 
is being made by the station manager 
to direct the salesman’s progress. This 
quiz form must also be filled out 
monthly and signed by both the sales- 
man and his manager and sent to the 
main office, where it also becomes a 
part of the company’s records on the 
progress of its men. 


Heavy Tourist Trade Expected 
For Southern California 
N. P. N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, Nov. 18.—Heavy 
tourist gains, as a result of conflict 
overseas, were seen this week in South- 
ern California, according to the All- 
Year Club, official tourist-attracting 
agency. 

Thousands of tourists who usually 
go abroad, are expected to re-route their 
vacation schedules in order “to take 
in the scenic wonders of the southern 
Pacific Coast.” 

Such re-routing will increase auto- 
mobile traffic in Southern California, 
offlcials stated. Last year, 89 per cent 
of the automobile traffic to California 
entered through the southern portion 
of the state. 

The 1938 tourist trade spent an esti- 
mated $194,000,000, and the 1939.40 sea- 
son is expected to reach the $200,000,- 
000 mark, it was said. 

In 1938, an estimated 207,920 cars 
entered the state, carrying 571,454 pas- 
sengers, according to All-Year Club 
statistics. Of the cars entering the 
state, 108,456 cars entered through the 
southern portion of California. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Nov. 23.—South 
Carolina’s six-cents per gallon gaso- 
line tax brought $1,110,582 in October, 
officials report, 13 per cent above Oc- 
tober, 1938, collections amounting to 
$979,239. 
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é surface reservoirs under high pressure 
Standard Rating Adopted and is done under a_ co-operative 
agreement between the Bureau of 
Mines and the A.P.I. 
For Grease Consistenc 
or y Ethyl to Enlarge Baton Rouge Plant 
N.P.N News Buresu 
NEW YORK, Nov. 27. Manufactur- 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 27.—Adoption _ servoir is described in R. I. 3481, report = 198 eae of pe op eno Corp. 
of a lubricating grease classification of investigations of the U. S. Bureau of at Baton Rouge, La., will be enlarged 
is announced by the National Lubricat- Mines at Washington. It is by D. B. ae preg ee ngypiisedh pe a 

= r = . . re YY ¥ Oo rr ¢ c *k vaso- 
ing Grease Institute. It is emphasized Taliaferro and R. E. Heithecker, petro- “ ners 7 ngne - mcg gaso 
e - > ° > . Ly as » y , a) = 
that this classification is in no way a leum engineers of the bureau’s station i rT _ pe " ne : me eae 
standard or specification of quality. at Bartlesville, Okla., and was read dent. pcscnicntrae og to —_ 
It is intended to assure the manufac- at the recent annual American Petro- phn -2etepee ws piper ttecniny “= 
‘ P “ie: xpe "AS “ ( 
turer and consumer of lubricating leum Institute meeting at Chicago. ip specu: : pout $4,000,000, will 
é F s begin immediately. 
grease of securing uniform bodies or = ; , ; : : . 
; Phe : The work described is part of an Project will be contracted for and 
consistencies in grease. In this respect : : vest 
it is comparable to the Society of Auto A.P.I. project on a study of methods constructed under the supervision of 
eee = ras : ig eeirgs ates S of determining the oil content of sub- E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
motive Engineers’ classification for ’ 


crank case and gear oils based on vis- 
cosity alone. 





Whether the classification will come 
to have any meaning to oil marketers 
in relation to automotive greases, 
however, is a question which will re- 
ceive some consideration in the next 
few months, when the S.A.E., among 
other organizations, will examine the 
classification and its meaning to lu- 
brication of automotive vehicles. 


So far the classification by con- 
sistency applies almost entirely to in- 
dustrial greases. A number of com- 
parable classifications have been in 
use for some years but it was felt 
there was a need for one which would 
mean exactly the same to a large 
group of grease manufacturers. The 
lubricating grease institute is applying 
for copyright on its classification, 
which is as follows: 





A.S.T.M. 

wae a mn 1 nee 
Grade Coutiaasters 4 0 M e C h a n | C a I Pp a r ts 
No. 0 2 355—385 





. es 
No. 1 310—340 
No 3 ee —NO Attention Required 
No. 3 220—250 
No. 4 175—205 
No 6 = re sa What explains the nationwide switch 
to ECONO-VENT? Why has ECONO-VENT 
The A.S.T.M. worked penetration re- already been adopted as standard by America’s 
fers to a tentative method of test of most exacting bulk storage operators? What 
the American Society for Testing Ma- advantages can you expect from ECONO- 
; : ag REN Se aes mee VENT? Here is the answer: 
terials designated as D 217-38T. In this EEG ae oe ; 
test a standard double-pitch cone is 1. ECONO-VENT effects a positive saving of 
allowed to drop a specified distance 507% to 75% in evaporation and storage 


; : : losses. 
into the product maintained at a 





definite temperature. The depth of 2. ECONO-VENT has no mee hanic al parts 

Ae ; iad: , (no upkeep, no labor costs for inspection). 
penetration of the cone into the grease, : ; 
measured in hundredths of a. centi- 3. Ee (ONO-V we Pons npn eae nig poe 

a ‘i < « ‘ y . y ( “re —— 
meter, defines any of the figures in against tanks vursting or buckling (oper 
thn Geenicieen tabi. Ties th tun canbe ation is positive and unfailing—no danger 
' “oe . som, | : ne COM of parts sticking—no dependence on human _} ECONO-VENT"s 

drops into a grease 3.55 to 3.85 centi- element ; 

t (1.4 to 1.5 inch i t : advantages are based on 
meters “4 O 1.0 cnes, approximate- "gy . -RITEY a P . . . 
oes . is a No. 0 = sibs 4. ECONO-VENT minimizes fire hazard . . . a revolutionary new 
ly), it is a No. 0 grade. keeps out dust and moisture .. . protects principle of operation— 

This classification becomes effective quality by retaining light ends. pi re Sitinemie Pape cc 

c F 2 principle that assures 

March 1, 1941. However, it has been Proof? We'll gladly submit it on request. full protection plus 
indicated that many manufacturers Write today. 


freedom from mechani- 


will adopt the classification immedi- cal attention plus 50% 
ately and already several industrial LION A FG CORPORATION to 757% savings in evapo- 
consumers of grease have adopted it. . ration and storage losses. 


2703 Belmont Avenue Chicago Write for particulars. 


Pressure Core Barrel Ss AVE WIT H THE NEW TYPE 


Described In Report TANK VENT WITH 

* 
Development of a device to cut and (Cbg {Fb THE REVOLUTIONARY 
seal core specimens under conditions 


prevailing in the underground oil re- LIQUID SEAL TANK VENT LIQUID SEAL 
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Cut 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Eliminate 


GAS HAZARDS 


The J-W 


COMBUSTIBLE GAS 
INDICATOR 


tells definitely when Tanks, Tank 
Trucks, Stills, Tank Cars, etc., are 
safe for entry and repair work. Rule- 
of-thumb cleaning and_ gas-freeing 
methods waste time, labor and utilities, 
and cannot assure 


SAFETY 





The NEW MODEL “F"'’—weight, 6!; Ibs.— 
only 3'4"' wide x 6'' high—is less than half the 
size and weight of preceding models and about 
half the cost. 


Write for complete details 


JOHNSON-WILLIAMS, LTD. 


Palo Alto California 
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Neu Equipment 


EMPLOYES’ STUDY COURSE — 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has inaugurated a course of in- 
struction in the fundamental sciences, 
which are applied in the natural gas 
and petroleum industries. Sixty men 
have enrolled in the course, which is 
under the Extension Division of Penn- 
sylvania State College. First-year in- 
struction will be in arithmetic, algebra, 
chemistry and physics, the second year 
in the with the 
regulation 


problems connected 
production, transmission, 
measurement and utilization of nat- 
ural gas and oil products. Instructors 
are from the engineering department 
of the meter company, under the direc- 
tion of A. D. McLean, chief engineer. 


ABSORBS AQUA PUMPS Neptune 
Meter Co., New York, on Jan. 1 will 
acquire all the assets connected with 
the manufacture of gasoline dispens- 
ing pumps from its subsidiary, Aqua 
Systems, Inc. All the functions of 
Aqua, except the hydraulic systems 
business, will be transferred to the 
corresponding divisions of Neptune. 
The present Aqua pump will be manu- 
factured and marketed through the 
Neptune organization and will be 
known as the “Red Seal’ pump. 

The Aqua pump sales organization 
will become part of Neptune sales de- 
partment. J. R. Van Gorder, vice pres- 
ident and sales manager of Neptune 
Meter Co., will have charge of pump 
sales. C. F. Beckwith, who has been 
eastern sales manager of Aqua Sys- 
tems Inc., will become eastern district 
sales manager of the pump depart- 
ment of Neptune Meter Co. 


MADE SALES MANAGER Wil-- 
liams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. an- 
nounces the appointment of Samuel F. 
Baker as general sales manager, in 
charge of oil burner, refrigeration and 
air conditioning sales. Previous to his 
joining the Oil-O-Matic organization he 
was general manager of an interna- 
tionally Known stoker manufacturing 
company. The company states that 
Mr. Baker’s appointment marks the 
start of a comprehensive program to 
build up its organization. 


AND THE MANUFACTURERS 


NEW ROTARY TRANSFER PUMP 

Erie Meter Systems, Inc., Erie, Pa., 
have designed a new, larger capacity 
rotary transfer pump, for handling all 
types of petroleum products. The new 
unit is said to have twice the capacity 
of former models and comes equipped 


with or without flow type meter. The 
model illustrated, figure 145-M, is 





Figure 145-M 


mounted on pedestal base, and equipped 
with flow type meter, 8-gallon dial and 
built-in totalizer, as well as 8 feet of 
hose for handling gasoline. Another 
model is constructed for use with bar- 


rels or above-ground storage tanks. 
Models for handling kerosine come 


equipped with shut-off nozzles, instead 
of gasoline hose. 
* * * 


CATALOG ON HOSEA four-page 
catalog section on oil hose for cargo 
handling has been published by B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron. It describes four 
types of dock loading hose, three of 
barge loading hose and one for sea 
loading, as well as fittings and what 
equipment to use in various services. 
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The Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, an- 
nounces expansion of its sales and 
service facilities by appointment of a 
Tulsa agent and distributor, Petro- 
leum Engineering and Equipment Co. 
and The Electric Motor Co. respec- 
tively. 


PROPELLING MACHINERY CON- 
TRACT General Etectric Co. has been 
awarded contract for the propelling 
machinery for a 19,405-ton-tanker to be 
built for Atlantic Refining Co. by Sun 
Shipbuilding. The contract includes 
both the turbines and electric drive. 


2 * 


CAR WASHER-— The automotive 
business of the Hardie Manufacturing 
Co., including its high-pressure car 
washer, has been taken over by the 
Kellogg division of the American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., according 
to J. F. Weller, president of Kellogg. 


NEW OIL BURNER The air con- 
ditioning division of Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inc., announces production of a 
new model conversion oil burner for 
new or existing steam, hot water and 
warm air home heating plants. A sun- 
flower-shaped flame is produced, it is 
said, by passing the air across the end 
of the tube, with adequate rotation 
causing the air to spread out fan- 
shape. 

* * * 


NEW SYNTHETIC HOSEA line 
of hose, known as Vitalic ‘400’ has been 
added to the regular line of the Con- 
tinental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. The 
new _ product consists of gasoline 
hose and tank wagon and distillate 
hose, all of which have a synthetic 
tube, the company states. 


* * * 


STORAGE BATTERY ~—A new stor 
age battery which, it is claimed, will 
recuperate by standing idle for a 
few minutes after having been dis- 
charged by direct short as many as 
three or four times is being manufac- 
tured by Advance Appliance Co., 
Peoria, Ill. The battery does not con- 
tain the standard acid electrolyte; can 
be charged at a 45 amp. rate without 
injury and is not damaged by over- 
charging, the company states. 


* * * 


NEW APPOINTMENT Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. announces appointment of 
V. H. Wallace as western sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in San Lean- 
dro, Cal., succeeding the late H. H. 
Chambers. He has been assistant sales 
manager. 

& * * 


ERECTS NEW BUILDING-—Ground 
has been broken for a new engineer- 
ing building for Walter Kidde & Co. 
of New York, makers of carbon dioxide 
fire extinguishing equipment, to be lo- 
cated on the company’s manufactur- 


ing site in Bloomfield, N. J. It will 
add 20,000 square feet to the company’s 
working space and house 110 engi- 
neers. 


NEW CATALOG A three-color, pro- 
fusely illustrated catalog covering its 
extensive line of automotive, portable 
and specialty equipment has been is- 
sued by the DeVilbiss Co. of Toledo, O. 


* * * 


PIPELINE WRAPPING — An_im- 
proved asbestos wrapper for protecting 
underground pipelines against physical 
and chemical action has been developed 
by the Dearborn Chemical Co., Chi- 
cago. It is claimed to have greater ten- 
sile strength, dielectric strength and 
moisture resisting properties and to 
be resistant to soil action and impervi- 
ous to fungus growth. 


* * * 


ACIDSEAL PAINTS--B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, has just published a 
four-page catalog section on its line 
of Acidseal paints, derived from rubber 
by a process which it developed and 
patented. These paints are claimed to 
have unusual properties as protective 
covering for exteriors of oil and gaso- 
line tanks, for many types of machin- 
ery, against the action of acids, alka- 
lies and sulphur fumes and many other 
uses, 

The catalog lists properties of the 
paints, directions for use and includes 


exact reproductions of their different 
colors. 
* * * 


HYDRAULIC CAR WASHER—Cur- 
tis Pneumatic Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
has brought out a new hydraulic car 
washer that is of compact design, made 
in four sizes, from one to three horse- 
power, and in single and two-gun mod- 
els, to sell at new low prices. 


* * * 


PUMP STAYS PRIMED A. Y. Mc- 
Donald Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia., has 
brought out a special design of hand 
rotary pump which is said to insure 
the pump being primed at all times 
and eliminates the necessity of a foot 
valve. The Sta-Prime feature which 
insures the pump remaining practically 
full of liquid tends to reduce the pos- 
sibility of corrosion to minimum. 

When it is desired to transfer the 
pump from one type of liquid to an- 
other, a drainage pump is provided on 
the side-plate of the body which, when 
removed, permits complete draining 
of the inside of the pump. 


* * * 


PROMOTIONS ANNOUNCED _J. F. 
Joyce, formerly mideast division man- 
ager of the merchandising division of 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. has been ap- 
pointed national account manager and 
will be located in Chicago. R. E. Behlin 
has been appointed mideast division 
manager, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 
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PERMIT NO. 10 
e For the thousands who want the best 
BRIGHT STOCKS 
+ 
BLENDED MOTOR OILS 
In Tank Cars, Drums 


and Cans 


in free-flowing 100°(, Premium Bradford 
Pennsylvania motor oil 
based on our sound, widely approved 
economic policy. 
zero pour test all year ‘round. SAE-10 
and 20 are ‘‘sub-zero’’ pour. 

A great ‘“‘buy”’ for your customers; 
MORE PROFIT ON OIL for you! Send 


for samples and unusually favorable 
price set-up. 


at prices 


Bradford AllPen is 
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Mid-Continent 


TULSA, Nov. 25.—-Gasoline prices 
in North Texas and Oklahoma were 
down 0.125 cent the past week when 
one North Texas and three Oklahoma 


refiners reported reducing their quo- 


tations in that amount. The lower 
quotations were due to the “highly 


competitive situation in middle west- 


ern markets,” refiners said. Texas 
gasoline that usually moves to the 
Gulf Coast was said to have been of- 


fered in the midwestern market at 
“below the market prices.” 

The breathing spell in Mid-Continent 
lube demand reported last week did 
not last long enough to allow the ac- 
cumulation of any stocks, refiners said 
today. Several refiners said they were 
sold up and limiting sales to their 
regular trade. One said he was sold 
up for the rest of the year, “possibly 
through January.” Export shipments 


had been “beyond expectations,” it 
was Said. 
Wax was practically unobtainable 


for immediate shipment, according to 
Quotations reported for 124- 
126 white crude scale were up 0.25 cent 
at 6.75 cents. 

Light fuel oils were in good demand, 
with supplies closely held. One or two 
refiners reported increased quotations. 


reports. 


bastern 


NEW YORK, Nov. 25. 
refined products along 
Coast generally were reported = un- 
changed the past week. High tanker 
rates from the Gulf were supporting 
present gasoline prices along. the 
eastern seaboard, some suppliers said. 


Prices foi 
the Atlantic 


Demand for fuel oil continued heavy. 


A 5000-barrel sale of “residual” No. 5 
oil was reported at $1.45 a barrel. One 
supplier said he was offering both 
“residual” and “distillate’’ No. 5 oils 
at New York and Baltimore. His price 
for “distillate” No. 5 was 20 cents 


higher, at $1.55, than his “residual” 
No. 5 price, he said. Quotations re- 
ported for No. 5 fuel oil at New York 
ranged from $1.35 to $1.65. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, Nov. 25.—Aside from 
lower quotations for 72-74 octane lead 
ed gasoline, refined products prices at 
the Gulf generally were reported un- 
changed the past week. Current tank- 
er rates were said to have caused some 
large east coast buyers to switch their 
purchases from gasoline to crude and 
this, it was said, was responsible for 
increased stocks of leaded gasoline at 
the Gulf. 

Prices reported for GCRA specifica- 





Special Notice in Re Mid-Western 
Tank Car Market 


Beginning with the Oilgram 
Dec. 11th (N.P.N. issue 
Dec. 13th) the prices of refiners 
and brokers shown under the 
heading of ‘“Midwestern Tank 
Car Quotations” which are 
gathered from refiners and 
brokers who have plants, head- 
quarters or offices in the general 
Chicago area, will be shown 
separately. 

In the price table under a new 
heading of ‘“Mid-Western Re- 
finery Tank Car Quotations” will 
be the quotations or any sales 
prices reported by those refiners 
thus covered from Oijlgram’s 
Chicago office. 

In the news leads will be re- 
ported the prices or the discounts 
or other differentials above or 
below refiners’ prices as_ fur- 
nished by brokers or other tank 
car sellers. 

This change does not reduce 
the amount of price information 
given by Oilgram from Chicago 
area, but does make that infor- 
mation more precise and_ in- 
formative as to what refiners and 
other tank car sellers are doing. 


issue of 











tion 72-74 octane leaded gasoline ranged 
from 6.125 to 6.25 cents, down 0.125 
cent on the high. Quotations reported 
for non-GCRA specifications 72-74 oc- 
tane leaded ranged from 5.875 to 6.50 
cents, off 0.125 cent on the low. A buy- 
er said he had been offered 72-74 oc- 
tane leaded at 5.75 cents. 

Unleaded gasoline was in_ better 
shape than leaded gasoline, according 
to reports in New York. Some in- 
quiries were reported in the market, 
but, in the opinion of some sellers, they 
were “more an effort on the part of 
buyers to keep in touch with the mar- 
ket than a real effort to place busi- 


ness.” 








N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 
T.w. Car 
Cents per Gallon 
INOW: QO? ose wee 9.64 6.21 
| Month Ago ...... 9.83 6.25 


) Wear GeO. ocak 9.66 300 
Dealer index is an average of 
“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 


in 50 cities. 


Tank 


| average 





index is a weighted 
of 9 wholesale markets 
for regular-grade gasoline. 


car 














Mid-Western 

CHICAGO, Nov. 25.—Prices 0.125 to 
0.25 cent lower for low octane gasolines 
were reported in the Mid-Western mar- 
ket the past week. A Chicago tank 
car marketer reported offering 62 oc- 
tane and below 0.25 cent lower at 4 
cents and 63-66 octane 0.125 cent lower 
at 4.25 cents. Other quotations re- 
ported for both of these grades ranged 
up to 4.75 cents. Open spot sales of 
16 cars of gasoline, mostly 70-72 ac- 
tane leaded, were reported during the 
week. Quotations for this grade ranged 
from 4.75 to 5.375 cents. 

teports generally indicated fairly 
heavy movement of all grades of burn- 
er fuels against contracts. Quotations 
ranges generally were reported un- 
changed. 

Heavy fuel movement also continued 
good under the stimulus of the high 
rate of operations at local steel plants. 
Some southern Illinois refiners said 
that recent discovery of deep sand pro- 
duction in the field would probably 
increase the supply of heavy industrial 
fuel. Group 3 prices reported for 
heavy fuels were at $0.65 a barrel for 
No. 5 and $0.45 for No. 6. 


abit ° 

LOS ANGELES, Nov. 25.—West 
Coast suppliers generally reported a 
quiet week in refined oil markets. Quo- 
tations reported for third-grade gaso- 
line at independent plants ranged up 
ward from 6.25 cents a gallon. Occa- 
sional sales were said to have been 


a 


made at 6 cents. 

Domestic demand for kerosine-distil- 
late and gas oil was reported good 
with prices at around $1.20 a barrel. 
Most independents were said to be 
asking around $0.85 a barrel for Bunk- 
er “C” fuel oil. 

Quotations reported for 30-34 gravi- 
ty diesel oil (gas oil) for export ranged 
from $1.25 to $1.45 a barrel. Other ex- 


port prices were unchanged, accord- 
ing to reports. Marine reports indi- 


cated little foreign movement of gaso- 
line and fuel oils against contracts. 


Pennsylvania 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 25.—Prices for 
the principal grades of neutral oil and 
cylinder stocks were up 1 cent a gal- 
lon in western Pennsylvania in the 
short Thanksgiving holiday week. 
Aside from an 0.125-cent decline in 
U. S. Motor gasoline in the lower field, 
prices for other products generally 
were reported unchanged. 

All reports indicated neutral oils con- 
tinued scarce. The advance in prices 
came late in the week when one refiner 
who had been on the low side of the 
market announced a 1-cent increase in 
his quotations. As the week ended, 
quotations reported for 25 pour test 
200 vis. No. 3 color neutral ranged 
from 27 to 32 cents, with 25 pour 150 
vis. at 25 to 28 cents. Low pour test 

(Continued on page 39) 
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All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs) unless otherwise stated. Prices in cents | 
per gallon, except hearty fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons. war and petrolatums in cents per pound in barrels. tank car lots, FOB refineries in 
districts designaled, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and erport prices not included unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or 
municipal tares not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted. gasoline octane ratings are deler- 
mined bv C.F.R. Motor method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted 
Gasoline | Prices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 Prices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 
Prices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 CALIFORNI A (3c tax to be added if used state CENT. Ww. TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 
OKLATOM a | U. S. Motor: Prices to truck transports 
at MA Para ; , Ie ‘ 
U.S.M 54-58 gravity, for in- U. S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) 
. S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) | state shipment 6 50 9 25 6.50 9 75 62 oct. & below... .. h) +50 hit 50 
62 oct. & below....  4.375- 4.75 1.50 A753 54-58 gravity, for out- 63-66 octane. ..... e)5 125 e)5.125 
63-66 oct.......... %4%.625-5.0625 4.75-5.0625 | side state shipment 6 50 9 00 6.50 9 00 66-70 octane i i 
Cree OG cis acsss «€:625- 5.25 4.75 & 95 58-61 gravity, 375-400 . er — s TAT 
a : - = the ‘ ) » MLOTATIONS 
Ya. 5 .125- 5.50 a. 25 5.50 } e.p., 65 oct. & above 7 75 9.75 7 75 9 75 KE. TEX. REFINER Qt 1 1 
60-62. 400 e.p........ h) 4.50 h) 4.50 | Se ‘ U. S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS | ‘N- TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS (b 20-72 oct..........  (e)3.00 ©1500 
Bradford-Warren: U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 60-62, 400 e.p e) 4.75 e)4.75 
Pe i a - - = — 
Motor gasoline: } 62 oct. & below b3to- 405 $50 bo } N. LA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS | For shipment 
ae = ; 2 | 63-66 oct.......... 1625 5.00 $20 5.00 : _ 
US Motor (58-62°) . . e500 es 00 | 67-69 oct 1 873 on anyi =~ = to La. & Ark | 
Min. G5 oct.......... 6.75 6.75 70-72 oct...... : 19S— § 695 § 95 . 625 U. S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) 
“Q™ gasoline.........  (e)6.75 e)6 75 60-62, 400 ep... h) 4.375 24.50 62 oct. & below. ... (h) 4.75 —5.00 (h) 4.75 -5.00 
bigs. oct. es e)7 00 e©)7.00 63-66 oct e) 5.00 -5.25 (e) 5.00 -5.25 
79-76 oct. (L-3) \7.30 7.3 | ‘ Sig i lip as = hee ofpeae a ad ~ == 
: sche . é ) | KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 70-72 oct. leaded h) 5.50 -5.75 (h) 5.50 7 
Other districts: | . <= ; : inp aie : ; 
Mot line: | U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 ARKANSAS REFINERS QUOTATIONS (F.0.b 
o my ‘ae ee ° 62 oct. & below e)4.75 e473 } Ark. plant of one refiner, for shipment to Ark. & La 
= * otor (58-62 } 67-69 oct 500 5 00 U.S. M ; : 
7 ed es S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) 
Th | Ee 4.75 5.00 4 $75- 5.00 70-72 oct e)5 50 e)S 50 6th ene Saeie 175 175 
“Fr gasoline. are er ae 6 00 6.50 6.25 6 50 | ye . 67 69 cnt eee = y= 5 95 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) w. TEX. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS (b 20-72 oct 5 50 5.50 
Str.-Run Gasoline. ...(¢) 4.50 -4.75 (©) 4.50 -4.75 | U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 
U S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) a ry : below hy) 4 es 625 . 0-4. 75 and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances) 
- >= ia | 93-00 OC e e ee e B75 " 875-5. 00 a 0 5 7 875 7 875 
4p <n ie ee 06.25 | 67-69 oct........ $.875- 5.125(h) 5.125-5.375 | st lis thes 
10-72 oct.......... +00 7.00 } 70-72 oct. .e ee (h) 5.125-5.375(h) 5.375-5.625 (Continued on next page) 





(a) Prices FOB. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 


New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted for northern shipment. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) Two suppliers quoting. (g) To re- 
sellers holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. (i) No quotations reported. 


MID-WESTERN TANK CAR QUOTATIONS | 


Prices in this Midwestern Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners and tank car marketers or brokers from their offices located in Chicago and the 
surrounding territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 (Oklahoma freight rate basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry which 
uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the material originates in another refining district. Generally when prices are quoted in 
this Chicago market, the origin of the material is not known at the time the quotation is given, oftentimes even with the quoting refiners who have refineries in more 
than one refining district. All other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which it is shipped. 














° ~ ™~ . 
Gasoline Fuel and Gas Oils | Naphtha and Solvent 
Prices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 } 
ii. S: Motor: (Oct. LS) Prices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 | 
62 oct. & below..... 4.00 hy 495 4 75 | No. 1 p.w ats at eo ae | Prices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 
63-66 oct. ......... 4.295 -4.75 4.375- 4.75 Na: tesa eS on 3 are 8 on 3 47H a 
67-69 oct... {450-5125 4.50 - 5.125 | Noc2ewaws. 000. 31250 3.25) 3.125 3:25) | (FOB Group 3 ae quoted by two Chicago callers) 
oe ne 4.75 baie §.95 9.375 ne See , 00 3.125 3.00 $125 | Stoddard solvent..... 6.375 6.375 
F Ge Oe ccs ©) $065 ©)$0 65 | Cleaners’ naphtha.... 6 875 6.875 
Kerosine | V.M.& P. naphtha. . 6 875 6.875 
| . | Mineral spirits....... » 8T5 > B75 
41-43 grav. w.w...... 3.50 1.00 3.50 100 No. 6.. eer $0 45 $0 45 | Rubber solvent....... 6 875 6.875 
42-44 grav. w.w......  3.625- 4.25 3.625-— 4.25 po | eee : ,.375- 3.875 3.375- 3.875 | Lacquer diluent 7.875 875 























Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM (Week Ended Noy. 21, 1939) 


U.S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method 




















in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): Nov. 20 Noy. 21 Nov. 22 Nov. 21 
62 octane and below: 5 
I i Sat ioe 5 oe GS a a ws ee aaa esate wes awa 4.50 4.75 4.50 1.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.375- 4.75 
a) SO BOM so 5c Csc0- o 66kie Seaseasehenwes 1.50 4.75 4.50 — 4.75 + 50 4.75 4.375- 4.75 
QS” ee eee ENS RT REET c) 4.50 -4.75 ©) 4.50 -4.75 c) 4.50 -4.75 c) 4.50 -4.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis). ............. ieee Ty ee 4.25 $7 4.25 4.75 100 .. 75 1.00 1.75 
63-66 octane: 
2S os Sara oss paws vw ee Re ke ewe esas eat n eed 4.75 -5.0625 4.75 -5.0625 4.75 -5.0625 4625-5 0625 
eg ee ee eee eere eee 4.75 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 >. 00 4.625- 5.25 
Ve ee Ay OS en er eee ert ree ©) 4.875-5.00 c) 4. 875-5.00 c) 4 875-5.00 ‘ 875-500 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)...................5.- 4.375- 4.75 1.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 4.25 4.75 
67-69 octane: — nia 
Rd ohn nao oe eee ca da euagauaee ete ern ce ; ; 4.75 oc ap m> — 9.25 4.75 yea 4.625- 5.25 
REIN OI one cai wan as Randeweenwae edo dees ».00 -— 5.25 ».00 — 9.25 > 00 >. 25 4.875-— 5.25 
CI fare 5a aaa wrk aa ut ad aie are ana em laa SO c) 5.125-5.375 €) 9. 125-5.375 ce) 5.125-5.375 c) 5.125-5 .375 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).................00.0008 1.50 b. Fea £50 9.125 4.50 5. 125 1.50 » 125 
70-72 octane: eo e 
Oklahoma Oe CL EET ERE TE eee Te “ee 3.25 5.50 2.29 ». 20 5.25 >. 50 >. 125- 5.50 
RS eos os ed Aled s ae dam alw eda RAVES oAlwee eau >a 9.625 2 - 625 o.oo >.625 >. 125 » O25 
EE Scie Ges e hae de ehh As Cae RRR AS eeee eRe eae c) 5.375-5.625 €) 9.$75-5.625 c) 5.375-5.625 ¢) 5.25 —5.625 
OS RO een are bi5.00 b)5.00_ b)5.00 bis 00 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).................. ‘75 >.3¢9 75 9.379 4.75 >. 375 .75 9.375 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: 
Oe errr rarer Pe PEN ey pan ©)6.70 b)6.70 b)6.70 b)6. 70 
tN  , SIE eT Peer eC ere caee aes 6 50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6 50 6.75 6.50 6.75 
SS eee ek eee nn deemaaiad eee soil re 6.25 6.75 6.25 6.75 6.25 6.75 6.25 6.75 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above: 
De SO oc oc ackd dacs acwaacaus - psc 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 
Philadelphia district.......... Mceviawee eee ake Stel ota 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6 50 6.75 6 50 6.75 
Ce ae re anes ad 6 50 7.00 6.50 7.00 6.50 7.00 6 50 7.00 
U.S. Motor, 58-62°: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)............ Ga were wares b)5.00 b)5.00 b)5.00 b)5 00 
Other districts (Western Penna.)....... eee rrr re tae 1.875- 5.00 1875-5 00 1875) 5.00 1 875- 5.00 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).............. Ree 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
*O” Gasoline: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)................ atmaetra bi6.75 b)6.75 b)6.75 b)6.75 
Other Districta (Western Penna.)................ 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 -— 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 
73-74 Octane: (L-3) 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) b)7.00 b)7.00 b)7.00 b) 7.00 
75-76 Octane: (L-3) 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).......... ; b)7.30 b)7.30 b)7.30 b)7 30 
(a) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment. (b) One refiner quoting. (c) Two refiners quoting. 
(d) No quotations reported. (e) Two suppliers quoting 
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| REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 
| All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs). Prices in cents per gallon 
| except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons. tank car lots. FOB refineries in districts designated. ercept where otherwise noted. Inter- 
| refinery and erport prices not included, unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or municipal tares not included. Prices quoted 
apply my Pore made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted. gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor method. 
| .M. D-357-33T: and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 
*rices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 i . i lov. 27 N § 
Natural Gasoline rire teen atm — — yo cosy al anita 
(Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. | San Joaquin Valley: -_ nS as eas (e) Red Oils: 
Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- | Heavy fuel.......... $0.55 -$0.75 $0.55 -$0.75 TIO —"INO. Soke ces 13.50 13.50 
facturing district. — pe ‘ ... $0.75 —-$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 200—No. 5.......... 14.00 14.00 
or . diesel fuel (per gal .. ae 1.00 2. T2 41.00 250—No. 5 14.50 14.50 
> s ) > ; t g + 4 « INO. Dewees eeeene <a 
Prices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 Grove dint. Ger gel). 3 00 ii 3 00 5 00 aaa. 15 30 13 50 
FOB GROUP 3 eer os 300 —No. 5 a : 17.25 17,25 
. - »- y= ern s : Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5e 
r 2 2: _ me ; ( pp. are qu 5 
Grade 26-70....... m) 4.25 m)4.25 Heavy fuel $)) 59 $0.90 $9 29 $0 90 lower; 60-85 and 86-L10 No. 2 non-viseous oils, 15 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE i fuel : $0 65 $1.00 $0 65 $1.00 to 30 p.p., 0.25¢ lower. To obtain delivered prices in 
; ze Jiesel fuel per gal Bate 1.00 2.9 4.00 Chicago. add 0 25¢ per gal 
Grade 26-70......... (m)4.00 m) 4.00 Stove dist. (per gal 2 75 5.00 9.75 5.00 
CALIFORNIA = (F.o0.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) | San Francisco ° 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for ote ii a Cylinder Stocks 
blending |... 5.50 6.00 5.50 6.00 | Light fuel $1.05 $1.05 MID-CONTINENT  (F.o.b. Tulsa) 
Diesel fuel (per gal 1.50 4.50 Brizht Stocks: 
r . . . - - - - 
Kerosine | Stove dist. (per gal 2-00 sina 190-209 Vis. at 210° D. (e)27.00 ©2700 
a) B f —— Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS" QUOTATIONS tion 400: light fuel, spee. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; Ot 10 Nails. 5.6 23.00 -24.00 23.00 -24.00 
Bradford-Warren and stove distillate, spec. 100 10 to 25 PM... 0s ces 23.00 —-23.50 23 00 —-23.50 
5 grav. wow '.873- 5.123 4 9.125 25 to 10 p.p. . 22.50 -23.00 (h) 22.50-23.00 
16 grav. wow e)5 375 379 150-160 vis. at 210° EK. 21.00 23.00 21.00 -23.00 
Other district 
ne és é | 120 Vis. at 210° D: 
5 grav. wow t.75 > 00 L-75 > 00 . « 
16 grav. wow 1.8735- 5.195 4.875- 5.125 Neutral Oils 0 to 10 p.p........ 21.75 23.09 21.75 -23.00 
7 grav. wow 5.00 5.25 5.00 o. 22 »to 40 pp... . (21.625 21.625 
| CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’? QUOTATIONS oon Sit Dark « Green..  (e 8.00 e809 
| . : en... 0 a 
| 17-49 gravity wow 1 80 5.05 180 5.05 | Important Note: Penna. lube prices reported by 631 SR ive Green e220 no e)20 00 i 
| OKLAHOMA ne 06 Soe ee Sine eee Black Oil h) 4.09 -5.50 (h) 1.09 5.50 
| , » ec 9° » = Viscous Neutrals No. 3 col. (Viseosilv at 70° F.) 
| 11-13 grav. wow , O50 1 25 BO 4 2> ‘ f 
} 9 42-44 grav. wow 3 625- 4.625 3.623-— 4.623 200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl (e) CHICAGO (Viscosity at 210%) 
| KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only ds eee e 35 a0) e 33 on Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
11-43 wravity w.w e125 e)4.125 Lang ae ae sar Se Pe vintsuinths 10.09 1 00 
19-44 oravity ww ©)4.375 e)4.375 I : ‘ pain Lao MOls 26 a so000 | Ree ee a ee 11.09 1100 
N. TEX. REFINERS? QUOTATIONS (b 7 ; . 200... ee eee eee 12.00 12.00 
W . . Sphsdidlad my e400 e)4.00 | 150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. Bright stocks. 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: 
PEX. REFINERS? QUOTATIONS Opa © 3150 eal 50 caeice....... wae 
| 11-43 grav. wow e)3 050 e350 | 10 pot. - : ei 30.50 e)30 50 15 to 23 p.p.. 9% 75 
‘ ao : ; e' 29 59 e)29 50 92 9- 
N. LA. REFINERS’? QUOTATIONS (For shipment 1s p.t. pea ee Ret ees 30 to 40 pp... 23.25 
ie keel ek . sa | ws... 25.00 -28.00 24.00 —28 00 E filtered Cyl. Stock 14.50 
11-43 grav. wow e) 3.75 -4.00 (e) 3.75 —4.00 } : eee ae Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
eae incuians , SOUTH TEXAS 0.25¢ per gal. 
ARK. REFINERS QUOTATIONS Fob Ark Vi Col 
. | ts olor OnE 7 eA AT "sn AI? 29 rer + 
plant of one refiner for shipment to Ark. and La | Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’* QUOTATIONS 
| 11-43 grav. wow 1 00 1.00 100 No. 144-249..... 5.75 - 6.00 5 75 ~ 6.00 eg a bea -ng lube “eames reported sf 
CALIFORNIA 200 No 2-3 7 50 7 7 50 ‘ge re = se or limited sale - regular customers only. 
10-43 grav. wow 150 - 6.09 1.50 6 00 300 No, 2-3 8.00 —- 8. 8 00 8.25 600 S.R. filterable.... 15.50 -18.00) 14.50 -18.00 
} 500 No. 24%-3%..... 9.00 — 9.2: 9.00 - 9.25 ade, aera 17.00 -20.00 16.00 —20.00 
| 750 No. 3 ; 9.50 -9.75 9.50 - 9.75 cE ee ... 17.50 -21.00) 16.50 —-21.00 
G ~ "y o 2 3 9 875-10.50 9.875-10.50 630 fl. . sasececess 21.00 -24.00 20:00 -24.00 
sas and Fuel Oils | 1200 No. 3-4 75-10.50 9875-10. 50 
| I uel il | 2000 No. 4 10.00 -10.75 10.00 —10.75 Brt. stk, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 f1., No. 8 col. 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 10 p.t. 28.00 -36.00 28.00 —36.00 
| Kradford-Warren: Red Oils AS te. cw cccacccess SEO —aa.00 27.00 -35.00 
j 36-40 gravity....... (h) 4.625-4.75 (h) 4.625-4.75 200 No. 5-€ - 59 773 750-775 Saree . 25.00 -33.00 25.09 33.00 
! * . = 2 ss y oO. 9-6 i. 4.60 ‘.” é.t2 
| Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District: Prices 300 No. 5-6 8.00 8 25 8 00 8.25 
36-40 gravity........ 4.00 1.50 4.1935- 4.50 500 No. 5-6 9 00 9.25 9 09 9.25 P | 
nee ; . d 750 No. 5-6 : . 9.50 9.75 9 50 9.75 » ¢ ‘ 
| CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 1200 No. 5-6........, 9875-1050 9 873-10 50 etrolatums 
} >W. Disti > 5 5 F ~- 2 5 0.0 75 0-10.75 vusieniainiaa — 
} Sng “4 es ; : a ; . a 1 75 2000 No. 5-6 .: . 10.00 ; 10 iy 10.00 -1 2 WESTERN PENNA. (Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 
+ ae rs 4 ae ae 50) 4.0 4.25 Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; blue 0.5¢ per Ib. less. One refiner reports he equalizes freight 
Ms ie =r . mela >. 3.75 3.50 8.75 cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases with nearest refinery to destination). 
ae als (Vis. at 100): 9- - > g9o- 
‘ Snow White......... 7.625-— 8.25 7.625 
0-700 Vig........  (@)3.25 e300 MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa) Lily White.......... 6.625- 7.25 6.625 
300 500 Vis... ia e) 3.25 -3 50 3.00 3.25 Pale Oils (Oto 10 PP.) Cream White........ 5 .625- 6.25 5.625 
100-300 Vis... .....(e) 3.50 -3.75 (e) 3.25 -3.50 . : Taght Amber......... 3.875- 4.50 3.875 
| ; Vis. Color Pe es 3 695- 4.25 2 695 
| OKLATIOMA 60-85—No. 2 6.50 — 7.50 6.50 -— 7.50 Red Ree. ae 350 -3.73 3.50 
No. 1 P.W $.50 - 3.75 3.375- 3.78 86-110—No. 2...... 6.75 - 8.00 6.75 8.00 
No. | straw.......... h) 3.375-3.50 (h) 3.25 -3 50 150—No 3 12.23 -13.73 12.25 -—13.75 
No. 2 straw ...(h) 3.25 -3.375(h) 3.25 -3.375 180—No. : 13.00 -14.00 13.00 -14.00 
No. 2 dark RAS ee h)3 25 hi3.25 200—No. 3 13.50 -14.50 13.50 -14.50 - 
| UGA. gas oil h)3.25 h)3 25 250—No. 3 14.50 16.00 14.50 -16.00 Wax 
28-30 grav. zero 3.125 3.125 | 280— No. 3 15.50 -17.25 15.50 -17.25 
No. 6 ; e $0.45 e$0 45 |} 300—No. 3 17.50 -17.75 17.50 -17.75 WESTERN PENN REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 
Range oil... eee 3.625 = $75— 3.695 | In bbls., carloads, 
| ; 
| Red Oils oo ” . 
KANSAS (F “ati 122-124 A.m.p., W.c. 
A For Kans Gestinations only | 180—No. 3 =F (e) 13.50 (e) 13.50 scale... Tae e)6.75 (e650 
No. 1 p.w 3.875 3.875 200-—No. 5 . 13.00 -14.00 13.00 -14.00 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 
10-14 gravity n n | 280—No. 5.. woe. 14.75 -16.00 14.75 -16.00 SHG. ccccccscaisss O50 -— 6.73 6.58 - 6.75 
No. 6 fuel h) $0 50 $0 60.h) $9 90 $0.60 | = 300—No. 5 .(h) 16.25-16.75(e) 16.25-16.75 
N. TEX. REFINERS* QUOTATIONS (b Note: Viscous Neutrals, 15-25 p.p. generally are OKLAHOMA = (In bbls. or burlap bags, carlouds) 
No. FT PLW ; | quoted 0.5e under 0-10 p.p. oils. Non-viscous oils, 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 
E. TEX. REFINERS* QUOTATIONS | 15-25 p.p.. generally are quoted 0.25¢ under 0-10 See aera hi6.75 hi6.75 
¢ cos : ia, p.p. oils 
No. | p.w e $375 e)3 375 CHICAGO QUOTATIONS (FOB Chicago district 
N. LA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS |For « a , ee 7 refinery of one — in bags or slabs loose, carloads. 
Ag paige yr Q PATI S (For shipment CHICAGO = (Vis. at 100° I Melting points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 
é = a (e) Pale Oils 0 to 10° p.p. | 3° F. to convert tha A.m.p.) 
10 [Tt weay : e $) 65 $9 70 e) $0 65-$9 70 Vi Col | raul f j 
s. olor » reline 
ARK. REFINER’S QUOTATIONS (FE ob Ark : — ' Bt teow 
| plant of one refiner, for shipment to Ark. and Li 60-85 —No. 2 os ees §.25 | 122-124 (bags only). . 6.10 6.10 
’ nos 86-110—No. 2 8.50 8.50 a "See eee 6.10 6.10 
No.l 3005 8.75 150—No. 3 12.75 12.73 bl TN Sg occa 6.33 6.35 
| No. 2 8. Bio 3.375 180—No. 3 14.00 14.00 t WAGES. occ sissies 6.65 6 65 
eA fuel 25 3.25 200—No. 3 14.50 14.50 132-134... ee 6 9 6 99 
ractor Fuel ) 4.50 ))4.50 250 No. 3 15.50 15.50 | 2S» i es 7.65 ~.65 
N a a FOB. Central Michigan refinery group basis. for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 
b ‘id ee a ee Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One retiner quoting. (f) No quotations reported. (g) ‘Yo resellers 
IGIGINE sCeNSeSs h wo reliners quoting }) kor shipment to Ark. points only k) Two suppliers quoting. (lL) Quotations m) Sales. (n) No quotations reported, 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon. dealer. and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes: they do. however, include inspection fees as shown ‘n general footnote. Gasoline 


tares. shown in separate column, include \c federal. an 
kerosine tares, where levied. are indicated in footnotes. 


d state tares: also cilv and county tares as indicated in footnotes. 


Kerosine tank wagon prices also do not include tazes; 


Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes: for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for March 29, April 12, April 19 and 
June 7, 1939, or write to N.P.N. Theseprices in effect Nov. 27, 1939. as posted hy principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


| 











S. O. New Jersey 


Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 


Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic City, N. J. 7.6 8.7 4 7.6 
*Newark, N.J... 7.6 8.7 4 7.6 
Annapolis, Md 8.35 9.35 5 9 50 
Baltimore, Md rs: 8.75 5 8.5 
Cumberland, Md 9.15 10.15 5 10 
Washington, D.C > 9 3 9.5 
Danville, Va 8.95 11.45 6 12.9 
Norfolk, Va rae ey 10.25 6 ll 
Petersburg, Va... » 8,05 10.55 6 11.7 
Richmond, Va.... . 8.05 10055 6 10.7 
Roanoke, Va . &s 11.75 6 11 
Charleston, W. Va . 8.55 11.05 6 12.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 7.85 9 85 6 3.2 
Wheeling, W. Va 8 85 10.75 6 12.2 
Charlotte, N.C 9 9 11.4 7 11.8 
Hickory, N.C... 10.45 11.95 7 12.3 
Mt. Airy, N.C 10.3 RL. 7 32.2 
Raleigh, N.C 9 65 1. 1S 7 11.5 
Salisbury, N.C 9 95 11.45 7 11.9 
Charleston, S.C ye 10.25 7 10.6 
Columbia, S.C 8 6 11 7 11.5 
Spartanburg, S.C 93 11.8 7 iz.2 
Discount to undivided dealers on Essolene: thru 


territory, except New Jersey 
“Note” below: Dealer tow re 

*iTective Sept 14, 19839, S. O. New Jersey posted 
a@ minimum retail resale price of 11.9¢ thru) New 
Jersey. 

Nole: While the above posted prices continue at 
Atlantic City and Newark, N. J., dealers will pay a 
net price of 8.6c¢ per gal. for Vssolene. Dealers 
having pumps marked only, Esso, Essolene and 
“Standard” White gasoline will pay 8.le per gal. 
for | ssolene 


points, which see in 
price less 0.5¢ per gal 


Kerosine Discount: le off t.w. price for 25 gals., 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except 


no discount in 
state of New Jersey. 


Socony-Vacuum OilCo., Ine. 


(S. O. New York Division) 
Socony Mobilgas 
(Regular Grade) 


Con- “Split” 


sumer Deal- Gaso- Kero- 
Tank = er line sine 
Car T.W. Taxen TLW. 
Metropolitan N.Y City: 
Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn (Kings and 
Queens aan 9.2 *5 8 00 
Borough of Rich- 
mond (Staten Is e.9 8.9 ws) 8 00 
Albany, N 7.6 9 6 5 7.8 
Binghamton, N. ¥ 8.9 95 5 8 80 
Buffalo, N.Y 8.1 9.5 5 7.6 
Jamestown, N. Y cr: 9.5 5 By 
Plattsburg, N.Y 81 10 4 5 8 40 
Rochester, N.Y 803 10 5 8% 4 
Syracuse, N.Y S.2 9.5 5 8 30 
Bridgeport, Conn 7.8 8% f 1 7 
Danbury, Conn 8.3 96 1 8 50 
Hartford, Conn 7.9 9 3 1 7.90 
New Haven, Conn 7.8 8 8 1 7 
Bangor, Me 7.9 10 5 8 40 
Portland, Me 7.6 9 3 5 8 00 
Boston, Mass 1.23 9 1 8.00 
Concord, N. H 8% 4 1005 5 % 60 
Lancaster, N. H 9.2 1105 5 9 40 
Manchester, N. H 8.3 10 5 8 40 
Providence, KR. I ye 9 3 5 8% 00 
Burlington, Vt 8 1 10 2 5 8 20 
Rutland, Vt 8.5 10.5 5 8 40 


907 
*Mlus 2% 
each sale 
Discount lo undivided dealers: 0.5¢ less than “split” 
denler tow 


Atlantic Refining 
Atlantic White Flash 


vausoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Commer- 


city sales tax computed at time of 


cial Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa 8 9 a 10 
PMteheTOR... wc cccees 9.5 a 10.5 
Allentown 8 95 5 10.5 
Erie 8 9.5 5 10 
Seranton... 8.5 10 7 10.5 
ae 8 10 5 10.5 





Harrisburg. . 8 9.5 5 10.5 
Williamsport 8.5 10 5 10.5 
Dover, Del. 95 5 10.5 
Wilmington 9 5 9.75 
Boston, Mass 9 4 8 
Springfield, Mass 9 4 8.2 
Worcester, Mass 95 4 8 
Fall River, Mass 9 4 8 
Hartford, Conn 9.3 4 8 
New Haven, Conn 8.8 1 f 
Providence, R. } 9.3 4 8 
Atlantic City, N. J 8.6 4 7.6 
Camden, N. J 8.6 4 7.6 
Trenton, N. J 8.6 4 7.6 
Annapolis, Md....... 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md. ...... ie 8.75 5 8.5 
Hagerstown, Md...... ... 9 85 5 10 
Richmond, Va 10.55 6 10.7 
Wilmington, N.C 10.35 7 10.8 
Brunswick, Ga 10 7 *11 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 8 8 10 


*Georgia has kerosine tax of le 
cluded in above price 

Discount to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
O.5ce per gal. except in Georgia and Florida, dealer 
t.w. and undivided dealer price is same 

Discounts: At Scranton, Pa., le per gal. voluntary 
discount allowed to dealers only, effective July 8, 
1939 

Kerosine discount: 
ware, 2e per 
25 gals or 
29, 1936 


per gal., not in- 


Thru 
gal. off t.w 


more at 


Pennsylvania and Dela- 
price on t.w. deliveries of 


one time, effective since Oct 


S. O. Ohio 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- tDiv- 


sumer ided 
r.W. Me. 3S.S. 


Gaso- Kero- 
line sine 

Taxes TLW. 
Ohio, Statewide 


11 10 13 5. *12 
Akron | 9 13 5 *8O5 
Cincinnati il 10 12 5 *12 
Cleveland 11 9 | ee *12 
Columbus 1! 10 12 5 *12 
Dayton 1 10 12 5 "32 
Marietta 1! 9.5 12 je *12 
Portsmouth 11 10 13 5 *32 
Toledo ll 9 6.2 § *\2 
Youngstown 11 10 12 5 *LL.S 


Renown Gasoline 
Third Grade 

l 10 I: 

I 9 l 
1 10 1 
l 9 I 
l 10 i 
l 10 1 
1 | 
I 1 
l l 
I I 


Ohio, Statewide l 5 
Akron l 
Cincinnati l 
Cleveland l 
Columbus l 
Dayton 1 
1 
l 
l 
l 


» 


Marietta 
Portsmouth 
Toledo 


Youngstown 


9 5 
10 
9 
10 : 

Nolte: Prices at other Ohio points may be obtained 
by writing NPN 

*Ohio has kerosine tax of le per gal., not included 
in above prices 

tThis price also to authorized agents, exclusive of 
0.5¢ rental 


—wisivismtlonmw 


» 
» 
» 
’ 
’ 
» 
» 
» 
> » 
» 


tPrices are at company-operated service stations 
Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c leas than divided 
dealer t.w 


S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 





Con- Gaso- Kero- 
sumer Net 1 sine 

T.W. Dir. Taxes T.W. 

Covington, Ky 12 9 6 95 
Lexington, Ky .5 10.5 6 10 
Louisville, Ky 12.5 9.5 6 9 
Paducah, Ky 2.5 9.5 6 9 

Jackson, Miss 12:5 95 7 *9 5 
Vicksburg, Miss 12.5 95 7 *9 
Birmingham, Ala 13.5 10.5 *8 9 
Mobile, Ala 12.5 95 *9 9 
Montgomery, Ala 13.5 10.5 *Q *10 
Atlanta, Ga 14 il 7 *8 
Augusta, Ga 13.5 10.5 r *9 

Macon, Ga 14 11 7 *9 5 
Savannah, Ga 12:5 9.5 7 *8 
Jacksonville, Fla 11 8 8 8 
Miami, Fla 12 9 8 7 

Pensacola, Fla 12.3 9.5 *9 a 

Tampa, Fla 12.35 95 8 8.5 


Kyso Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


Covington, Ky 10.5 8 6 
Lexington, hy.... 12 9.5 6 
Louisville, Ky 10 4.2 6 
Paducah, hy.. 10.5 8 6 





Jackson, Miss. . 11 8.5 7 
Vicksburg, Miss ll 8.5 7 
Birmingham, Ala 11.5 9 *8 
Mobile, Ala Jou ae 7.5 *9 
Montgomery, Ala..... 11.5 9 *9 
Atlanta, Ga ll 8.5 7 
Augusta, Ga 12 9.5 7 
Macon, Ga 12 9.5 7 
Savannah, Ga 10.5 8 7 
Jacksonville, Fla... 9.5 7 8 
Miami, Fla 10.5 8 8 
Pensacola. Fla... 10.5 8 *9 
Tampa, Fla 11 8.5 8 : 
Discounts to all tank wagon consumers: ViTective 


Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
per gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5¢ 
below, regardless of quantity purchased, per month 

*Tazes: Inthe tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le city; Montgomery, 
le city and le county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia 
and Montgomery, Ala. have kerosine taxes of Ie 
per gal., and Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 


prices 
S. O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade 
Red Dealer Prices 
Crown —_— — Guso- Kero- 
Cons. Red Stano- line sine 
r.W. Crown lind Tares TLW. 


Chicago, I 1L.1 9.1 6.9 4 10 
Decatur, I BE .2 8.1 6 4 8.5 
Joliet, ade 1.3 96 8.1 1 10 
Peoria, Hl , 11.1 9 6 9 1 4 10 
Ouiney, 1 10.9 9.4 8.5 4 98 
Indianapolis. Ind 11.8 10.3 8.9 5 *10 
Evansville, Ind 11.6 10.1 94 5 46.5 
South Bend, Ind 118 03 96 5 *10 
Detroit. Mich 9.6 8.1 7.6 1 7.6 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10 8.5 8 4 9.7 
Saginaw, Mich 10.8 93 8.6 4 9.3 
Green Bay, Wis 11.9 10.4 9 9 5 10 
Milwaukee, Wis 11.3 98 9.3 5 10.2 
La Crosse, Wis W.5)~ «10 9.5 5 10.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11.5 10 9.5 5 10.4 
Duluth, Minn 11.9 10.4 9.9 5 10.8 
Mankato, Minn 11.5 10 95 5 9.9 
Des Moines, la 10 9 9.4 7 4 *9 8 
Davenport, Ta ; Bron 9 6 8.4 4 *10 
Mason City. Ta.. W.306«<98 8 6.9 4 *10 2 
St. Louis. Mo 10.7 9.2 7.5 % 8 
Kansas City, Mo 10.4 8.9 6.9 *4 8 
St. Joseph. Mo . 10.4 8.9 84 4 7.9 
Fargo, N. D a Book Siew Ses 5 11.6 
Huron, S. D 32 05 0 5 10.9 
Wichita, Kans 9.3 ‘con 6 4 yh 


*Taxes: in the tax column is included these city 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, le city tax. Kerosine 
taxes: Indiana has 4c, Lowa 3c per gal. state tar, 
not included in above prices. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 





Gase- Kero- 
line sine 
T.W. Dealer Taxen TW. 
Omaha, Neb 10.5 7.3 6 98 
McCook 10.5 8.4 6 yg 7 
Norfolk 11.3 9 8 6 95 
North Platte 11.8 9.9 6 10 
Scottsbluff 12.5 9.5 6 11.4 
™ . . 
S. O. Louisiana 
Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 
Consumer Guase- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes TW. 
Little Rock, Ark.. 1.0 10.25 7.5 16 
Alexandria, La = 9.75 8 *11 5 
Baton Rouge, La 7.2 9.75 8 *9 5 
New Orleans, La 7.23 9.75 *10 *9 ‘ 
Lake Charles, La 1:3 9.75 8 *11.5 
Shreveport, La 6 8.5 8 *10 
Lafayette, La 1.3 10 8 *10 
Bristol, Tenn 10.75 9.75 8 13 
Chattanooga, Tenn 10 12 8 12 
Knoxville, Tenn 10.5 13 8 13 
Memphis, Tenn. . 8.5 11 8 11 
Nashville, Tenn ; 9.5 12 8 ll 
*Taxes: New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7e 
state. le federal. and 2c parish tax. Louisiana has 


kerosine tax of le per gal.; in addition New Orleans 
has le parish tax, none of which are included in above 
prices 

Price basis to dealers: 
dealer price, less 0.5c 


Undivided dealers get 





Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine unl+ss otherwise specified, per gallon. figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel 


Alabama. 1 /40c on gasoline. 1 /2c on kerosine: Arkansas. 1 5c per gal. in a single barrel. 1 /20c per gal. in bulk: Florida 1 8c; Illinois. 3 /100c; 
25c per gal. in lots of 25 bbls. or more: 
gota. 1 /25c: Missouri. 3 /100c: Nebraska. 3 /100c: Nevada. gasoline. | 


in lots up to 25 bbls.: 2 


bbis., 1 /5c in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina. 


1 8c: South Dakota. 1 
herosine inspection fee oniy: lowa. 3.50c: Michigan. 1 )5e 


Kansas. | 


50c. (3 
20c: North Carolina. 1 /4c: 
l0c; Tennessee. 2, 5c: 


per gal 





50c can be charged to meet inspection department expenses); 


Indiana, 1 /Se per gal 
Louis‘ana, 1 /32c; Minne- 


North Dakota. 1 (20e: Oklanoma. 2/25c per gal. lots of more than 50, in 
ana Wisconsin. 3 /1L00« 




















OVEMBER 29, 


1939 











TANK WAGON MARKETS 


lank car, tank wagon, dealer. ana service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
tares. shown in separate couumn, incwude 1c federal. and state tares: aiso city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. 


Kerosine tank wagon prices also a not include tazes: 
kerosine tazes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN ro March 20.4 pril 12, 2 April 19 and 
June 7, 1939, or write to NPN Theseprices tn effect Nov. 27, 1939, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 





tWashington has 0.25c per gal. tax on kerosine 
sales, not included in above prices. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 





























| 
Humble Motor Fuel Discount to 100% dealers, thru territory, off posted “yg Sas Y... bsg s.+ ie ele iM se 12.5 
(Regular Grade) | t.w. prices, on gasolines: on Standard Ethyl, Standard R = ork C ‘ity 23 19 : 
Gaso- Kero- | Gasoline and Stanavo Aviation, 3c per gal.; on ochester, N.Y. 12.5 12.5 
5 < | Fligt " line. 2c Syracuse, N. Y 12.5 15 
line’ sine | ight gasoline, 2c. | Re M; . - 
*r.W 3.8 Taxes T.W. ' Seo ee tc th 4 43 : 
ip eet > | - dgeport, Conn 2 4 
} a Nei een 7 11 5 8 | Hartford, Conn....... 11 a 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 02... 7 il : * 7 Canada | Providence, R. I i wae 12.5 
| ‘ e ( : 5 “To ~ . : . en8 | 
| og aod = cat: 4 < 4 . Z : | PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. | *Prices apply to consumers only in quantities } 
: ieee aes Tr m~ wisi | Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 1008 1,000 gals. annually. For quantities under 
; a ari cen a ; 3-Star Imperial Gasoline | ,000 gals. annually, add 0.5e per gal. 
| (Leadéd, 67 Octane, Purple Gasoline) | (Regular Grade ' _ 
; fee 2 . ) a ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
INNES rsh ci x’ wks te Seige 5.5 9 5 : of ero . F 
se Wortkh........... -¢ 9 5 Gasoline sine Philadelphia, Pa............ 12 14.5 
Houston. fo SARS 75 i 5 | T.W. Taxes pi - Ein ES SE 3:5 16 
San Antonio 8 11.5 5 | Hamilton, Ont ..15.5 8 16 Pittsburgh, Pa............. 14.5 14.5 
fhes PN OEE Sarthe | Toronto, Ont........ 15.5 8 16 Nole: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
’ (Third Grade) Brandon, Man.......21 7 99 Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
e . Te yi . d Winnipeg, Man....... 195 2 20.5 apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 
BB ARID, TOK... >: of “s | Regina, Sask 18.5 7 20.5 Discounts: Philadelphia, 200 gals. or more at one 
*These tank wagon prices wate to all classes of — | Saskatoon, Sask 21 7 23 time, 2c per gal. less. Lancaster, contract buyers 
dealers and consumers. oe Alta, 18.9 7 20.9 taking 1,000 gals. or more per year, one drum up, 
| Calgary, Alta 16 7 18 2c per gal. less; non-contract buyers, 200 gals. or 
| Montreal. B.C 16 7 23 — at one time, 2c per gal. less. Pittsburgh, 500 
| ~ ° ° | ontreal, a 15 t 15.5 gals. or more at one time, 2c. 
| Continental Oil | St. John, N. B 14.5 10 18 5 
Conoco Bronz-z-z (Regular Grade) | Halif 1X, NY S) 14.5 es 18.5 Ss. O. OHIO 
| C roe Discounts to undivided bela, c off t.w. price, SK. V.M.&P. 
ee eee except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers Solvent Naphtha 
Henl- line =“ ay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru 
tT. W. oer Taxes {T.W to Peat . pay b MN ie as 12.5 13 
Denver, Col 10.5 5 11.5 7 y- ; Note: V.M.&P. naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
| Grand Junction, Col... 13.5 5 15 | Cleaners naphtha, special Varnolene, Varnolene and 
} Pueblo, Col % | 5 9 A B.. ° G y li |  Sohio Solvent. Discounts to contract consumers olf 
Casper, Wyo 12.5 5 11.5 Aviation Gasoline | tw. price; 300 to 999 gals., 0.5¢; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 
| Cheyenne, Wyo 80.5 5 13 7 ° | 0.75¢; 2,500 to 4,999 gals., le; 5,000 or more gals. 
| Rillings, Mont 125 6 13 Following are tank car, tank wagon or | 5. 
Butte, Mont 4 6 15.5 dealer prices, as indicated, of aviation 
| ae ~ siete io “4 ; +4 4 gasoline in several marketing territories. | S. O. INDIANA 
"ena, ol » e e ~ m 
Sal Wire ; - . (Prices include stale and federal lazes) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 10.5 10.5 5 16 | B 
Boise, Ida ad ee Os |e 6 18 S. O. OHIO Oleum V.M. ° s — 
Twin Falls. Wda.**15 1 **15 0] 6 18 Thru Ohio Spirits Naphtha Staniso 
Albuquerque, N.M...1005 10.5 16.5 10 Rano Aviation | Chicago, I 16.7 17 16.4 
Roswell, N. Moo... 9 9 16.5 8 | | Detroit, Mich 19.7 18.7 20 .2 
Santa Ke,N.M.....105 105 97 19 | Se" Kansas City, Mo 144 15.4 14.9 
|Ft. Smith, Ark... 9.5 5 7.5 : oe St. Louis, Mo 14.7 15.7 13.4 
| Little Rock, Ark... 9.75 ce 8 74 octane ‘2.80 2 | Milwaukee, Wis 19.3 20.3 19.8 
Texarkana, Ark 9 8 80 octane 17 Pr | Minneapolis, Minn. 19.5 20.5 18.2 
Muskogee, Okla 4 5 7 87 octane 18 Note: All prices, with exception of Missouri points, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . 6 5 6.5 Discounts: For delivery on onehann to hangar include state tax. Prices shown are base prices, 
Vulsa, Okla 7 S 7 operators and resellers: 2c below consumer posted before discounts. 
; ‘ t.w. price, shown above. } 
Demand Gasoline | 
(Third) Grade) . | 
= “ Ss. O. INDIANA i a hl 
Denver, Col... ee : 5 > | « ( « « ) 
Grand Junction, ¢ ‘ol. 2.5 5 meee Ethyl Aviation Gaseline | Naph tha In lank Cars 
Puatite; Col... os .3s: 10 5 Octane Number {n Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
Casper, Wyo........ 15 5 Chicago, Ill........... 14.9 except Ohio, delivered price.) 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ..... 9.5 5 Detroit, Mich ....... 16.5 4 V.M.&P. Mineral 
Billings, oe eres, | ae 6 Milwaukee, Wis se a 5 Naphtha Spirits 
Butte, Mont Al 6 en Minn....15.3 5 ; 9 50 8 50 
Great Falls, Mont... 011.5 6 ccm Mo........ 44.5 3 | Baltimore . oo. 20 
Helena, Ment 13.5 . 6 thes City, Mo...... 14.2 *4 New York Harbor »-9..9 8 <= 2 
Salt. Lake City, U tah.. 95 95 5 Fargo, N.D.........16.5 4 Philadelphia district 10 - 8.25-9 
Boise, Ida #141 #4141 6 Huron, S.D......... 15.8 5 Boston a th 2.5 
Twin i alls, Ic oan 9 Ona 3 6 Nastutes ie eity tae: Providence. ... 3 5 
Albuquerque, N. oe 5 85 165 | TOhio points, delivered ; 8.75 *$,.25 
Roswell, N.M....... 8 8 t6.5 ] > *— .« *This is on rubber solvent. 
Santa Fe, N.M...... 9.5 9.5 *7 Lermsipttaaleg te 2~ tye et tOhio prices are those of 8. O. Ohio. Its prices 
Ft. Smith, Ark... rf 5 : nines ' ” . eal | for D.C. naphtha, special Varnolene, ae and 
Little Rock, Ark 7.5 7.5 - Tank Car | Sohio Solvent are same as for V.M.& 
‘Texarkana, Ark aed 5 FOB Baytown, Tees... 2.60. cs dices wees | 
Muskogee, Okla 6 5 P . 
ee : | rice Changes 
a 2 > CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 8 
tncludes city tax of 0.5e. Conoco Special Gasoline Dates and amounts of changes. 
*Includes le city tax. TW. & — See table for full current prices. 
tPrices are in t.w. deliveries to consumers and Dealer Gasoline | 
de vale sgt : . : , — Taxes Socony-Vacuum—Socony Mobilgas: 
gaa include 0.le to cover 1-mill tax for toll abe — SS ae me “4 e 5 T. c. up Ole, thru New York and New 
res. ee : 1eyenne, Rs so iick 5.5 5 ‘ . ester New Tork 
'T.w. pricesin all states except Utah, Idaho and Helena, Mont. . : 995 6 E — and : age 7. agg el ie e's 
New Mexico are to consumers and dealers. Salt Lake City, U i 18 & | : og a aen gy a aSS : : ; 
| Albuquerque, N. M... 14 "65 K I pa rai 
| N ~ ye . *Includes city tax of 0.5c. | Seroxine: P Z 
| S. O. California | Bridgeport t. w. cut 0.2c, Nov. 15. 
Standard Gasoline S. O. CALIFORNIA New Haven t. w. cut 0.5c, Nov. 15. 
(Regular Grade) | Stanave Aviation Gasoline S. O. Kentucky—Crown Gasoline: 7 
| Gaso- Kero- | T.W. | Miami t. w. and net dealer up 0.5c, 
| ' line sine | Phoenix, Ariz........17.5 6 Nov. 13. 
rw. S.S Taxes T.W | Los Angeles, Col... 35 4 Kuso Gasoline: 
San Franciseo, Cal... .13.5 14.5 4 11.5 | San Francisco, Cal. .15.5 4 Atlanta t. w. and net dealer price cut 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 13 14 4 10 RONG DNAVscciscs hosed 17.5 5 _‘le, Nov. 14. 
| Fresno, Cal.......... 14.5 15.5 4 12.5 Portland, RO: 6.4555280 6 | Miami t. w. and net dealer price up 
| Phoenix, Ariz 14 15 6 *12.5 Seattle, Wash........ 16 6 | 0.5¢c, Nov. 13. 
ee ere 15.5 16.5 5 13.5 Spokane, Wash....... 19 6 ; Kerosine: 
} Portland, Ore. ...... 14 15 6 13.5 Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard Atlanta cut le, Nov. 17 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 14 15 7 6 13.5 and Flight gasoline above. | ¢ QO. Indiana—Red Crown: 
Spokane, Wash....... ‘5.5 16.5 6 116.5 | Detroit dealer price cut 1c, Nov. 11; up 
Tacoma, Wash. 14 15 6 113.5 } 1.7c, Nov. 18. 
Th “ r 7 | . 
Flight Gasoline Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) Grand Rapids. it. w. and dealer price up 
(Third Grade) S. O. NEW JERSEY Bp Pye te 
| Ss F ‘isco, Cal... .12 3 se r : | Stano ind Gaso ime: 7 . 
ae. nk ef a ee Detroit dealer price cut 0.95¢, Nov. 11; 
| i eee 13 14 4 , , res [ ate _up 1.7¢, Nov. 18. ; = 
} Reno, Nev........... 14 15 5 Newark, N.J.............. 11.5 15.5 Grand Rapids dealer price up 0.5¢, Nov. 
Phoenix, Ariz........ il 12 6 Baltimore, Md............. 15.5 a 22. 
Portland, Ore........ 12.5 13.5 6 Washington, D.C.......... 15 es | Kerosine: : 
| Seattle, Wash........ 12.5 13.5 6 Discounts: Buyers taking following quantities | Indianapolis t. w. cut 0.7¢c, Nov. 22. 
| Spokane, Wash....... 13 14 6 | atone time, get these discounts. Newark, 2c per gal. | Fuel Oil 
| Tacoma, Wash....... 12.5 13.5 6 _ on 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5c higher ' : ; ? 
| *Arizona has kerosine tax of Se per gal., not price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on Socony-Vacuum—Nos. 2, 3 and 4: 
included in above prices. over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. Rochester t. w. cut 0.2c, Nov. 21. 
| 
. . , , 
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Pennsylvania 

(Continued from page 34) 
neutrals as quoted by one refiner were 
reported unchanged. 

A 1-cent advance by one refiner also 
effected a similar increase in lows of 
price ranges for cylinder stocks. Quo- 
tations for 600 s.r. ranged upward from 
15.50 cents; for 650 s.r., upward from 
17 cents. 

Upper field refiners reported good de- 
mand for gasoline, kerosine and fuel 
oil. Reports from lower field refiners 
indicated the call for all three products 
was negligible. U. S. Motor was of- 
fered 0.125 cent lower at 4.875 cents 
by two refiners Others said they 
were still asking 5 cents. 


Subscribers’ Advice Wanted 


Oilgram has been discussing with 
some Pennsylvania refiners introduc- 
ing a special average price figure 
which they might use in their con- 
tracts. That figure would be say a ten- 
day running average of prices on the 
leading Bright Stock and Neutral 
crades and it would be the average 
of the high and low of the ten days 
from and including each publication 
day and the daily average averaged 
for the ten days; then each day that 
Cay’s average would be picked up and 
the first day—ten days back-——would 
be dropped. Buyers and sellers using 
this running ten day average probably 
would agree between themselves for 
adjustment in the average in case of a 
crude price change during the ten day 
period. 

The advantage urged for this run- 
ning ten day average is that it min- 
imizes any fluctuation in prices and 
rests a contract price on a foundation 
of ten days of prices instead of on 
just one day’s prices. 

If the trade wishes it and will use 
it, Oilgram will be glad to incor- 
porate this running ten day average 
on say 25 P. T. Bright and Neutrals 
for Pennsylvania every day in addition 
to all present prices. If the idea is 
generally adopted for Pennsyivania 
perhaps the trade will wish it used 
in other markets. 

Will our subscribers please address 
their comments and suggestions on 
this to our Cleveland office. 


Coming Meetings 


National Fire Protection Assn., Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Dec. 4-6. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 4 to 7. 


l7th Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec 
1 to 9. 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Ine., An- 
nual Convention and Exhibit, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Dec. 5-7. 


New Jersey Oil Trades Assn., annual meet- 
ing and banquet, Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 7. 

Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., General 


Assn. Standing Tax Committees, Rice Ho- 
tel, Houston, Dec. 7-8. 


Petroleum Electric Power Assn., Texas State 
Hotel, Houston, Tex., Dec. 14, 15. 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., Annual 


Meeting of General Board of Directors, 
Tulsa Club Roof, Tulsa, Dec, 18. 


West Central Texas Oil & Gas Assn., Abi- 
lene, Tex., some time in December. 
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1940 
Society of - Automotive Engineers, Annual 
meeting and Engineering Display, Book- Retail Posted Gasoline Prices 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 15 to 19 . : . : . - ‘343 
. : At Service Stations in 50 Cities 
Northw est Petroleum Assn., Annual Meet- 
ings: North Dakota Division, Gardner / j 
Hotel, Fargo, N. D., Jan. 22, 23; Minne- Oe 
sota Division, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. from reliable sources bul is not guaranteed 
Jan. 25, 26 ] 
ae Prices reported in effect as of Nov. 1, 1939 
American Institute of Mining and Metallur- P 
gical Engineers, New York, Feb. 12 to 15 - * . 
- -- 3s Cy 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 14th = 3 “ om a 
annual meeting and convention. Brown = ~ . Se 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Feb, 14, 15. . = . 
Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., An- = é : gee 
nual Convention, Elms Hotel, Excelsior - = aia 
Springs, Mo., Feb. 21 and 22 = ¢ Bes 
~ - — eS ke 
° . . . . . = ¢< m3 
National Dixie Distributors, Milwaukee, ; ~ : St 
Wis.. Feb. 21. 22 jae Me 8.8 3.7 5.0 17.5 
e ; Vianchester 9.5 s .0 18.0 
Wisconsin Petroleum <Assn., annual meet- Burlington, Vt 9.7 ; 0 17.0 
ing and equipment show, Schroedet Boston 8.5 0 1.0 15.5 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Feb. 21, 22, 23. Providence 8.8 1.0 15.5 
‘ artfo > 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Deshler- ee i eg a : y : o ne , 
; : ’ *) . “ae - f > alo ) 2 i 
posh Hotel, Columbus, O., Feb. 27, 28 New York 8.4 6 50 17.0 
‘ a Newark 8.1 3.8 1.0 2.9 
Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ Assn., annual Philadelphia 8.5 2.5 2.0 16.0 
meeting, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Dover, Del 9.0 <.0 ».0 16.0 
Moines, March 5-7 Baltimore 8.25 4.05 5.0 17.3 
5 : é Washington 8.5 1.0 3.0 15.5 
American Society for Testing Materials, Charleston, W. Va. 10.55 4.05 6.0 20.6 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Mareh 4-8 Norfolk, Va 9.75 4.55 6.0 0.3 
American Petroleum Institute, Mid-Conti- ps — N. C. = wv ; dl U v 21 7 
nent District, Division of Production, yer ea se ee a ee 
Wichita, Kan., March 14, 15 Secioenmetia — — oe 
Jacksonville ( 10 8.0 20.0 
American Petroleum Institute, Southwest- Birmingham 10.5 100 8.0% 22.5 
ern District, Division of Production, Hous- Vicksburg 95 9.0 7.0 21.5 
ton, Tex., March 28, 29 Memphis 10.5 LS 8.0 23.3 
’ > : I 
; ? Lexington 10.5 10 6.0 0.5 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn... Annua! Youngstown. O 0 0) 5.0 17 Ps 
Meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kans., Mar South Bend 10.3 1.2 5.0 19.5 
ws, Ae. 2 Chicago 9.1 2.32 4.0 15.42 
American. Chemical. Society,. Cincinnati, Detroit 7.4 , be 4.0 pap 
Ohio, April 8-12 rag eae oe) ae 
‘ St. Paul-Minn’polis 10.0 1.0 9.0 19.0 
American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, Fargo, N. D 11.2 2 9.0 19 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 10, 11, 12 Huron, S. D 10.5 1.2 5.0 19.7 
American Petroleum Institute, Eastern Dis . maeag 1 eo - : ' ms ; r be > 
trict, Division of Production, Columbus ' ‘ i ae ne 
O April 11, 12 St. Louis 9.° 5 1.0 16.7 
, Apri » 12, Wichita 6.6 3.3 10 13.9 
National Petroleum Assn., 37th semi-annual Tulsa 7.0 640 65.9 160 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O Little Rock 9.75 4.25 7.5 21.5 
April 18, 19 New Orleans 9.25 4.05 8.0 21 
Houston 9.0 15S 9.0 18.5 
Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., Dal- Albuquerque 10.5 is 435 21.5 
las, Tex., May 1 to 3 Denver 10.5 1.5 9.0 20.0 
Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 19th Casper, Wyo a + + 2 
: : ‘ : ; a Airc tag Butte, Mont 14.0 10) )=66.0 24.0 
annual convention, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa Bois Idah« 15.( 10 86.1 25.1 
May 15, 16, 17 sheng rte 4a ae oS 
; Salt Lake City 12.3 15 0 22.0 
International Petroleum Exposition and Reno, Nev 12.5 1.0 0 21.5 
Congress, Tulsa, May 18-25 Phoenix, Ariz 11.0 1.0 6.0 21.0 
. > ‘ . San Francisco 10.5 1.0 1.0 18.5 
American I etroleum Institute, 10th Mid- Portland, Oreg 11.0 10 8 ©6©6.0) 21.0 
on Meeting, Fort Worth, Tex., May 27- Spokane, Wash 12.5 1.0 6.0 22.5 
American Society for Testing Materials, Average 50 Cities 9.87 3.78 5.42 19.07 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Atlantic City, ‘ : } r 
N. J., June 24-28 Includes le cit) tan Includes 0.3% 
city tax 
National Safety Congress & Exposition, 





Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7-11 




















TANK WAGON MARKETS. HEATING OILS 


Prices in Effect Nov. 27, 1939 


Following are posted tank wagon prices of various grades of heating vil at the points shown in various territories. 


Prices are in cents per gallon. 





No. 1 No. 2 No. 4 | ATLANTIC REFINING 
S. O. NEW JERSEY ‘ Numbers — 

ws — . » 
Atentic City, N. J 7.6 6.6 6.6 | Phila., Pa. 7.75 6.25 6.25 6.25 4.00 3.25 
Newark . 7.6 66 6.6 | Allentown, Pa 8.5 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Annapolis, Md Shee _ | Wilmington, Del... 7.75 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Baltimore 1.25 6.7 6.2 Springfield, Mass. 8.2 7.2 
Washington, D. C y PL 7 7 Winter: a 9 “4 ~ 
— Va - 29 : : » 6.29 Hartford, Conn % 6.8 6.8 
etersburg 7 : 
Sided +3 6 = 6 Ss. O. OHIO 

i. >. 2 6.0 : oN 4 

Charlotte, N. C 9 7.75 . oe No. 1 No.2 No.: 
Bliskory 8 95 Columbus Division and 
Raleigh 9 75 i See 7.50 7.50 7.00 
Charleston = ¢ 8 6.5 | City of Lima..... ... 8.00 8.00 7.00 
Columbia . | 9 75 Rest of Ohio ve 8.00 8.60 7.50 
Spartanburg 97 8.2 Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for full compartment 


SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CO. INC, 
S. O. New York Division 


S. O. INDIANA 


| hose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 
Stanoiex Fuel and Furnace Oils 





Nos. } No. 1 Stanolex 

2&3 No. 4 | Fuel Furnace 
New York City 6.50 6.50} Chicago ee PD ae . (a)6.75 6.75 
Albany, N. Y 6.70 6.20) Indianapolis. ..... ; ; eer (b)7.8 
Rochester, N.Y 7.50 7.50 | Detroit adware ae nani 6.6 
Boston, Mass 6.70 6.70) Milwaukee. . ae p 8.4 ye 
Bangor, Me 7.10 7.10] Minneapolis........ 7.8 7.8 
Manchester, N. H ‘A ge oh. 7 ee re 1.8 (c)6.7 
Burlington, Vt 7.40 7.40) Kansas City....... F 6.8 6.8 
Hartford, Conn 6.80 6.80) a) For 400 gals. and over; 150 to 399 gals., 7.25c; 
New Haven, Conn 6.70 6.70} 1 to 149 gals.. 8.25c. 
Providence, R. I 6.70 6.70] (b) Excluding 4c state tax. 

Note: Prices for No. 1 fuel in Socony-Vacuum|  (c) For 400 gals. & over; 100 to 399 gals., 7c; Lto | 

territory same as for kerosine which see in tank | 99 gals., 8c 
wagon table for various cities; prices change with Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range | 
kerosine. up to 2c higher than avove quotations | 
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| 
All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs). In cargo markets, 
spot shipment is 90 davs. Prices in cents per gallon, ercept heavy fuel oil in dollars per barrel, in tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries or 
seaboard terminals in districts designated. unless otherwise noted. Federal, stale or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted applv 
on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noled. qasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor 
method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted 
| ° ° 3 na by . Tv ° 9 MOTOR GASOLINE 
Atlantic Coast Refiners’ & Tanker Terminal Operators sag 
ee a 7 — A Nov. 27 
Quotations (FOB Refineries & Terminals) 60-62 61-63 64-66 
MOTOR GASOLINE mon Mean’ sn 
Prices Effective Nov. 27 60 oct... 5.75 - 6.00 (n)6.00 (n)6.00 
65 Oct. 72-74 65 oct.... 6.00 6.25 (s)6.25 (n)6.375 
District: 60-64 Oct. 65 Oct. & Above 68-70 Oct. Oct. 68 oct. 6 25 - 6.50 (n)6.50 (n)6.625 
N. Y. harbor (m)6.70 6.75 00 6.73 - 7.00 6.75 -7.00 6.75 — 7.70 ‘2-14.0ct. . . . 
(a) N. Y. harbor (m)6.70 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.65 — 7.20 leaded... 5. 875— 6.50 (n)6.50 (n'6.625 
Philadelphia - ; 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 8.00 KEROSINE 
Baltimore ; 6.25 -6.75 6.50 7.00 6.50 7.00 6.50 -6.75 6.75 -— 7.75 a ; 9 
Norfolk ag r) 6.625—6 .875(r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.25 (m)7.75 Nov. we. ici 20 _ 
Wilm’ton 6.50 — 6.875 6.50 — 7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 6.75 — 7.25 7.00 - 7.85 41-43 grav. w.w....... $.25 — 4.875 4.25 - 4.875 
Char'ston ; 6.625- 6.875(r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 7.00 -7.25 7.50 7.55 GAS OILS 
Savannah the og = . 6.50 7.125 6.50 7.00 6.50 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.50 7.00 7.25 Gas Oil (i): 
Jacksonville : ae 6 30 - 6 875 6 0 7.00 (r) 6 a0) 7.00 (r 6. 1 -T 25, 7 00 mah, 25 Relow. 43 diesel index (n)4.00 (n)4.00 
Miami ; p) 6.625-6.875 (m)7.00 (m)7.00 (m) 7.00 -7.25 (m)7.25 43-47 diesel inde (n)4.125 (n)4. 195 
Tampa cre : 1») 6.50 -6.875 (m)7.00 (m)7_00 (m 00-7 .25 (r)7.25 Se ee oe. 28 gai a 
) calls : 97 a pa = 48-52 diesel index... 4.25 4.50 4.25 41.50 
Pensacola are : n) 6.625-6.875 (m) 7.00 _ 53-57 diesel ind 4 375 a= A 375-4.75 
Mobile : 6 50 en and (6 72 53-57 diesel index... (p 375 4.75 (p) 375 rs) 

1 oo 6.00 -6.50 m)6.5 m)6_ 56 (m) 6.%5 r6.¢o 58 & at S (n)4.50 4.50 
Portland . m)7.40 (r AQ -7.50 7.50 7.60 DO'S GHOVO. +s eves i be = a“ = 
Boston te 6.50 15 6.75 7.05 6.75 7.15 (r) 6.75 -7.00 6.75 7.50 LIGHT FUEL OILS 
Providence 6.80 — 7.15 (r) 7.00 -7.05 7.00 - 7.15 (m)7.00 7.00 — 7.50 VS a recone 4.00 —- 4.125 4.00 - 4.125 

| 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE Prices effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 DIESEL and BUNKER OILS 
District: In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per bbl: | (c) Diesel Oil... ..... $1.70 $1.70 
N. Y. harbor. 5.10 Jacksonville 5.25-5 375 (f) Diesel fuel $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 | (c) Grade C bunker oil $0.99 ~$1.00 $0.90 —$1.00 
a)N. Y. harh 5.00 Miami 9.25-5.3 (2) Grade C fuel $0 85 -$9.9) $9.89 -$0.90 | Grade C bunker oil, 
| Phila > >. 25 Tampa : ; ‘ cargoes $0.95 -$L.00 $09.95 -$1.00 
Baltimore Se 43 Pensacola Cased Goods: (Per case : MID. CONTINENT LUBES 
Norfolk 525 5 .375Mobile U.S. M $1.45 -$1.55 $1.45 -$1.55 - , iy a ; : silage 2 
Wilm’ton, N.C..5.25 — 5.50 Portland 400 e.p. blend, under | (Cents per gal. at Gulf; in bbls., FAS.; in bulk, FOB 
Charleston r)5.25 5 375 Boston : 65 oct $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 —$1 69 | : : . terminals) ‘ 
Savannah 5.95 5.375 Providence 5.20 375-400 ep blend, Nole: Refiner quoting low prices shown below for 
FUEL OILS 65 oct. & ahove $1 60 -$1.70 $1.69 -$1.70 Mid-Continent lubes at Gulf reported Nov. Lt his Le 
7 P N.Y (d) 40-43 grav., w.w advance was effective Nov. 13). 
N. Y. harb harb ibneaen kero $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 —$1.50 } 27 
nin 5 10 : ae ee pe - Kero., p.w . $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 | Barrels Bulk 
‘ ° . ee » » 
| Nos. 2-3 1 60 150 A 73 ae y = J “ 4 . 190 vis. D. 210 brt. 
| og epee 4.60 anh New York Export Quotations |!" cena asian 
No. 5 ee $1.35 -$1.65 Cents per gal. in bbls. FAS New York) } 200 vis. E 210° brt. 
a f ag 6 97 ¢ 
No. 6 . $1.15 CYLINDER OILS) (Penna. Products) FF pes D 210. brt eae ears 
=e : : _ : : 2 ; 
Philn. dist. Balt. dist. Bright stock: stock 0-10 p.p..... .(p) 30.50-31.00(p) 23.80 -26.00 
No t. Ba re > 25 5.25 Light, 25 p.t p) 39.00-41.00(p) 39. 00-41.00 15-25 p-p. (p) 29.50-30.00(p) 24.80 -25.00 
Nos. 2-3....... et 1.50 41.50 Neutral vil 150 vis. E 210° brt. 
No. 4 in atata eae 4.25 1.50 4.25 1.50 ‘Neutrat Ou: * stock : ; . (n)29.50 (n)24.80 
1S eee ire $1.35 -$1.57 $1.35 — $1.55 200 3 color, 25 p.t ni39 00 (n)39.00 100 vis. D 210 brt. 
No 6 $1.15 $1.15 150 3 color, 25 p.t. p) 37.00-42 .00(p) 37.00-41.00 stock 0-10 p.p. (n)29 50 (n)24.80 
: ; 600 s.r., unfilt . (p) 23.00-27.00  (n)26.00 15-25 (n)28.50 (n)23.80 
Bost. dist. Prov. dist. 650 s.r., unfilt .. (p) 25.00-29.50 (n)28.50 ‘s ma se a sient F ne , ; 
eo oe oo eos Bee 5.20 5.20 600 il. s.r p) 26.50-31.50 (n)30.50 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral: 
he Se eee 4.70 1 70 630 f1., s.r. p) 3L.50-35.00 (n)34.00 0-10 p.p. (n)21.00 (n) 16.30 
LS SS ere 4.70 + 70 ‘ y . 15-25 p.p. (n)20.50 (n) 15.80 
BE bapa scnnerse $145 $1.40 $1.45 Seaboard Wax Quotations 180 vis. No. 3 col. neutral: 
No. © $1.15 $1.15 (A.S.T.M. Tests. Melting points, however, are A.M.P., oe oe | ee (n)20 59 (n) 15.80 
bitiauaies gg 0 ™ baie 1 a higher than “on Dg — tag = 15-25 D0... ks (n) 20.00 (n)15.30 
intriet: "ne (ce) Diesel Oi omestic prices, F . refr'ies., in bags, ¢.1., with ‘ ian ae x ve 
N. ¥. harbor......... $115 $1 90 0.2¢ discount allowed for shipment in bulk, except . SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
Philadelphia $1.15 $190 where noted. Scale solid; fully refined slabs in bags) (Vis. at 100° cold test 0. bulk export shipment, FOB 
Baltimore $1.15 $1.90 ae eee : pee terminals.) 
Norfolk $1.15 $1.90 Peters Emective N a i Nov. 27 Nov. 20 
| Charleston... ......0... $1.10 $1 90 Tow ore Infi ils: 
Savannah. ......... $1.10 < 9935 Domestic Export Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
Jacksonville $1.10 $1 995 124-6 Y.C. scale... (o (n)7.00 Vis. Color 
pe $1.05 -$1.10 $1 995 122-4 W.C. scale n'6.50 (o ae oe See . oe 6.00 5.75 6.00 
Portland $1.15 $2.00 -$2 20 124-6 W.C. scale (p)6.50 (n)7.00 he, a re ee 8.00 7.50 8.00 
Boston on $1 15 $1 90 123-5 Fully rfd n)6.35 (o Oe. rare %.00 - 8.50 8.00 $50 
Providence $1.15 $1.90 125-7 Fully efd (oO (m7 50 500 No. 3% 9 00 9.50 9 00 9.50 
aiicuinane 2 tile 128-30 Fully rfd... 0 (n)7.75 750 No. 4 950-1000 9.50 -10.00 
— ‘ “34 1302 Fully cfd o (n)8.00 ROO ING. B36 cane ces 9 875-12.00 9.875-12.00 
peel Gcavity 133-5 Fully efd (n&h)7.20 (n)8.50 2000 No. 4 10.00 10.00 
N.Y. harbor... 4 60 1.60 — 4.80 sical * i — ~ tata 
| Philadelphia 4.50 150 New Orleans Vis. Color 
| Baltimore 4.50 4°50 > 100 No. 5-6.. 5.73 6.00 §.75 6.00 
Norfolk 150 1 50 : : Esport 200 No. 5-6 7.50 -—8.00 7.50 - 8.00 
Charleston 4.50 150 124 6 Y.C. scale (n)é.00 300 No. 5-6. 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 
| Jacksonville 122-4 W.-C. scale (o | 500 No. 5-6......... 900 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
| ‘Tampa 124-6 W.C. scale. . (p) 6.75 -7.00 | 750 No. 5-6......... 9.50 -10.00 9.50 —10.00 
| Portland 4.90 190 - 5.00 ae te oe vo (0 1200 No. $-6........- 9 875-12.00 9 .875-12.00 
Boston 4.70 170 1 80 123 30 rs il rata ones nis .o0 2000 No. 5-6....... 10.00 10.00 
RELL RON = - 2 28-30 Fully rfc n)7.7 : . , P 
Providence 4.70 1 70 1 80 130-2 Fully efd é ins 00 | Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; 
133-5 Fully rfd__ (n'8_50 | prices for blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some 
P — _ a ~y cases 
acific Export Gulf Coast Bulk ——_ 
i - _ - . - « « 
(e) (Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots. FOB ship at Gulf for domestic and export; min. anker ates 
} cents per gal., except where otherwise noted 20,000 bbls (Approximate freight rates. To Continental ports, 
He : : ‘ seo Beats — ‘ ; . ae a. 
Prices Effective Nov. 27 Nov. 20 Prices quoted by individual GCRA refiners on their | shillings per ton of 2240 Ibs., British sterling: to 
. S Motor. under products meeting GCRA specifications follow: | ), S. ports cents per bbl.) 
| 65 octane ert 6 00 Way 6 6 00 Nov. 27 . i > , “fine i / 
400 e.p. blend, 65 oct. GCRA Spee. Motor Fuels SS or Re pone ache & 
min . 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 a fy tens inant ' ed 
| 390 e.p. blend, 66 oct 6.125- 6.375 6.125- 6.625 65 octane (( FR unleaded ; 6.00 6.25 _ os as kN 
390 e.p. blend. 68 oct. 6 25 6 50 6 25 6 50. 68 octane (CFR) unleaded. ....... -(p) 6.00 -6.50 Paid Ask Paid Ask 
| 375 e.p. blend. 70 oct. 6.375- 6.73 6 373-6 RTD 70 octane (CFR) unleaded....... ni6 00 | Gulf-U.K. /Cont.(k) (q (q (q q) 
(d) 38-40 gravity, w.w. : ‘ 72-74 octane (CFR) unleaded... . 0) Aruba-U.K. /Cont (q (q) (q) q) 
| a catiattiaes sig " 4.95 - oo 125 = on 72-74 octane (CFR) leaded.. 6.125- 6.25 | Gulf-N Atlantic (1) 
| 41-43 grav., w.w. kero. 14.50 > 00 150 > 00 GCRA Spec. Kerosine & Gas Oils | not E. of N.Y .): 
44 grav., w.w. kero - 5.00 990 9.00 9.90 Kerosine Peace Re Ree p) 4.50 -4.75 | +a — « : 
. : : uel, (10 to 19.9 
Cargo lots, per bbl 43 or below diesel index gas oil. i n) £.00 satis i dS iw Be 
Diesel fuel, 24 & above $1.25 $1.35 $1 25 -$1.35 43 47 diesel index gas oil... ... pa 00 4.125 | Light Crude, (30 
Diesel fuel, under 24 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.25 -$1.25 48 pion diesel index gas oil... : A 425 ¥ Grav. or Lighter 39c¢ «42 to 43e 
f) 30 34 grav., diesel a3 57 diesel index gas oil............ pi 375 t 20 Gasoline We 42 to 45e 
Fas oil $1 25 $135 Si .35 $1 30 58 & above SSP eee) ene ee Rede » 1.50 -4.75 Kerosine 10¢ 14 to 47e¢ 
(x) Grade C fuel $0 68 $0 73) $0.68 $0.73 Prices quoted by refiners for other products follow: Light Fuel 12e 16 to 49¢ 
a) In barge lots e) Ships’ bunkers. Lighterage, additional at some points. not included. (d) 150 fire point. (e) For San Francisco cargo prices. add 5e per bbl. to cargo 
prices shown above. (f) Pacitic Specification 200 zg) Pacific Specification 00 h) Ship nent in bags or in bulk. (i) Less than 4g of 1% sulfur }) Second-hand barrels. 
k) Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. (1) Venezuela loading, same rate: Tampico. 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. (m) One supplier 
quoting. (n) One refiner quoting. (0) No quotations reported. (p) Two refiners quoting. (q) No rates reported r) Two suppliers quoting. (s) Sale. 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 


A. P. I. gravitv. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 














EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Nov. 1, 1939, except Corning 
Nov. 4, 1939) 

Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 

Lines ae 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 

Virginia) $1.99 
Corning Oil in | Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio) $1.12 

Posted by Other Companies 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Bradford-Allegany _— (Penna. and 

. Y.) (Effective Nov. 1, 1939) $2.40 

*The Pennzoil Co.: (E tee tive Nov. 1, 1939 

Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines *$2.33 

*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.33 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields, prices in 
other lower districts range down to $2.28 per bbl. 
at well. MICHIGAN 

Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 9, 1939) 


Midland, Midlamd County.............. ..$1.02 
PE Sc irae Ae atelier ieaaik a4. dees $0.97 
CUNO PORN: 6656s sk eens ae eee swe es $0.97 


Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Effective Oct. 9, 1939) 
Crystal, Greendale, Porter, Vernon and Wise $1.02 


Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Mdenville $1.00 
Freeman and Re dding $0.97 
Arenac $0.82 


(Effective iu ‘I, 1939) 
West Branch 


$0 85 
Posted by 


Sohio Corp. (Michigan Division) 
effective Oct. 9, 1939) 


Allegan and Kent Counties......0 ...... $1.03 
(Effective Nov. 9, 1939) 
Van Buren County... coe on. OS 


Posted by Bay Pipe Line Corp. 
(iffective Oct. 9, 1939 


Bentley ail BuchOye. oo... ie. ec ce eseee $1.00 
MIU MINE WRENN Ss odad seen wcaewse KiKe $L.02 
CO ok cere das oon ne ee oalaarctneaiels $0.76 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective June 8, 1939) 
Iinois and Western Indiana $0.95 


RIONUNENIIN  aire vak be haces 5h enn eee $1.05 
Posted by Sohio ‘Corp. 
Illinois Basin: 
(Effective Oct. 21, 1939) 
Salem (Lake Centralia ‘ $1.05 
Iffective June 8, 1939) 
Balance of Hlinois Basin. ...... secrete trend ai $1.05 
Iffective Oct. 10, 1939) 

Griffin (Ind.) pool, sand wells $0.95 
Grillin (Ind.) pool, MeCloskey lime $0.85 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 

(Effective June 10, 1939) 

Louden, Fayette County, Ill............... $1.05 


Posted by Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 
(Effective June 9, 1939) 
Sumnerent Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky: 

Big Sandy River. .$1.02 Kentucky River. . $1.10 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Iffective June 10, 19%) 
hae Pipe Tine Om CO). cc cscs cc. cissnwa'e $0 90 
Posted by Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. 

estern Kentucky 
(Effective June 9, 1939) 


er NE NS acai cna casa seeweumeanewan $0.90 
CONN NOUN ois os Saceies cmc edstnewan $1.00 
Corydon Area (Henderson)............... $0.90 
‘ANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limitea 
Weslern Ontario 

(Effective Nov. 6, 1939) 
Petrolia. ....<. $2.10 Oil Springs $2.17 

Alverta— Turner Vatiey 

(Prices f.o.b. field, tankage) 
(Effective Jan. 5, 1938) 
Crude Oil 

40 409° $1.14 53-53.9...... $1.40 
| A eee 1.16 5 
42-42 9.. 1.18 
43-439... 1.20 
4444.9.. 1.22 
45-45.9.. 1.24 
ee ic ees a5) 1.26 
hy ee 1.28 
1848.9 1.30 
49-49 9. 1.32 
90-50.9......... 1.34 
51-51 : eeecenae 1.36 
52-52 1.38 
Crude ae 65 grav. & above......... $2.14 


bsorption Gasoline 


90% Nee., 20 Ib. Reid v. ER ee ee eee Te $1.94 
90% Wee., 17 Ib. Reid v-p. $2.08 


MID-CONTINENT 








‘ 














*Effective in 1938 by Carter Oil, Oct. 13, posting in 
Okla. only: Continental Oil. Oct. 11, with lowest 
grade below 29; Magnolia. Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
only; Shell, Oct. 22; S. O. Indiana. Oct. 17; The 
Texas Co., Oct. 12 Aug. 31, 1939, by Sinclair 
Prairie. 

North-North Central and Central Texas 
*(For effective dates, see footnote) 
Sinclair 
Texas Co. 





Conti- 
Stano- nental 
lind Magnolia 
Below 21 $0.60 
21-21.9 ‘ 62 
2-22 .9 64 
23-23 .9 66 
24-249 68 $0.79 
25-25 .9 70 for 
26-26 .9 72 oil 
27 27 9 74 below 
9 ‘ , 76 29°. 
9 ian 78 81 
9 80 83 
9 , 82 85 
2.9 : 84 87 
> re 86 89 
9 88 ol 
9 7 é 90 93 
Be inte Bi 92 95 
37-37 .9.... o4 97 
38-38 .9.... . 6 99 
39-399 : Of 1 ol 
40 & above 1.00 1.03 


_. *Effective Oct. 11, 1938 by Continental, in North 
Pex.: Oct. 12, 1938, by Texas Co. in North & North 
Central Texas. Texas Co.'s lowest grade is 28-28.9, 
at $0.79; by Magnolia, Dee. 3, 1938, in N. and N 
Central Texas; Oct. 5, 1939 by Sinclair Prairie in 
Mexia and N. Cent. Texas i 


Jefferson County, Texas Beaumont 


(Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co., Effective 
Oct. 2, 1939, and by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., 
for West Beaumont, Effective Oct. 2, 1939 





Below 20 $0.86 30-30.9 $1.08 
20-20 .9 88 31-31.9 1.10 
21-21 .9 90 32-32.9 ey. 
22-22 .9 92 33-339 1.14 
23-23 .9 94 34-34 9 1.16 
24-24.9 96 35-35 ..9 1.18 
25-25 .9 98 36-36 .9 1.20 
26-269 1.00 37-37 .9 fe - 
27-27 .9 1.02 38-389 1.24 
28-28 9 1.04 39-39 9 1.26 
29-29 9 1.06 10 & above 1.28 


TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
*West Central Teras 
(Effective Aug. 11, 1939) 







Po er by | Be Ws ok bwtun $0.89 
25-25 .9 a eee 91 
26.9 75 SS 8 eee 93 
9 77 ee 95 
9 .79 1 Bh Pereee 97 
9 81 38.9 Ha ees 99 
,_ Per 83 39.9 ee 
9 85 40 & above io he 
9 87 





*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 
Stephens, Throckmorton and Young Counties. 

Effective Aug. 29, 1939, Shell posted in Fisher 
county, Tex., prices 3c lower than Humble’s West 
Central Texas prices; Shell's schedule begins with 
below 25, at $0.68 and ends with 40 & above, at $1. 

Note: Iffective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 


*Fast Central Tesras 


(Effective Aug. 11, 1939) 
- TO A. a ee . $0.96 
+ see 80 5 98 
ee 82 Pe xicnne ee 
Se 84 We Cewek 1.02 
ie leas ‘ 86 ake had Ee 
» eT CCE .88 iS i ee 1.06 
> Ae wa .90 See 1.08 
> eee 92 Se etkeas 1.10 
A Se ee 40 and above.. as. Boel 





Pested by Pan American Pipe Line Co. 
Effective Oct. 2, 1939 
Cayuga, Anderson county ; $0.78 
*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
varro counties. 


| 




















Oct. 2, 1939 by Sinclair Prairie; Oct. 5, 1939 by Shell; 
Oct. “is 1938, by Magnolia, Texas Co.; Oct. 13, 
1938, by Gulf. 
_*Includes Cherokee, 
Upshur counties. 
Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
Effective Oct. 5, 1939 
Polk County, Tex. (Livingston and Schwab-W ilcox 
areas) $1.10 
NORTHEAST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble, Oct. 2, 1939) 


Gregg, Rusk, Smith and 


Taleo 7 $0 65 
Posted by Magnolia. Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 
Magnolia posts below 25° at $0.73, plus 2c differ- 
ential for each degree, to top grade of 40 & above, 
at $1.05. 
Posted by The Texas Co., Oct. 12,1938 
Cass County $1 05 
WEST TEXAS ond NEW MEXICO 
(a) (For effective dates, see footnote) 
Texas Co. 


Stano- Sinclair 
Humble lind Shell (ec) 
Below 20°.. $0.53 $0.53 
20-20.9... 55 55 
y 57 57 
59 $0 67 59 
6l for 6l 
63 oil .63 
65 Below 65 $0 65 
67 6 7 67 
69 69 69 69 
71 71 7 7 
73 73 7 73 
75 75 75 75 
77 77 77 77 
79 79 79 79 
81 81 8l $l 
83 83 83 83 
, 85 85 85 85 
36-36 .9.... 87 87 87 87 
37-37 .9 89 89 for for 
38-389... 91 91 oil oil 
39-39 9 93 93 30° & 36° & 
40 & above 95 95 above above 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Keifective Oct. 12, 1938 in West ‘Texas; 
Oct. 15, 1939 in Lea County, N. Mex 


West N. West N. 

Texas Mex. Texas Mex. 
Below 25. $0 63 $0.63 33-33.9.. $0.81 $0 81 
25-25.9 65 65 $4-34.9 83 83 
26-26.9 67 67 35-35.9 85 5 
27-27.9 69 69 $6-36.9 87 87 
28-28.9 71 71 37-37.9 89 for 
29-29.9 73 73 38-38.9 9 oil 
30-30.9 75 75 39-39.9 93 30 & 
31-31.9 77 77 10 X over 95 above 
32-32.9 79 79 


Note: Magnolia’s West 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, 
Winkler counties 

Pecos County, West Teras 
(Posted by Humble Aug. IL, 1939 and Shell, Aug. 


Texas postings are in 


Mitchell, Upton and 


29 °39) 
OE ie ee OU Ries re oe ea , ... $0.78 
Yates Shallow Pool (Shell only) 65 


Posted by Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 
(Effective Aug. 31, 1939) 

Eddy county, N. Mex $0 77 

a) Effective Aug. LL, 1939 by Humb le; Shell Oil, 
Aug. 29, 1939; by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938; 
Stanolind, Aug. 29, 1939; Sinclair Prairie, Aug. 31, 
1939. 

c) Texas Co. posts $0.65 for below 26; Sinclair 
Prairie, $0.63 for below 25 

Note: Humble’s postings are in these counties: 
Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, Gaines, Glass- 
cock, Howard, Reagan, Upton, Winkler and Yoakum, 
West Texas; and Lea county, N. Mex.; Shell, in 
Crane, Ector, Glasscock, Howard, Upton, Winkler, 
Yoakum, Lea; Stanolind in Hendrick and Henderson 
field, Winkler county; Texas Co. in Ward, Winkler 
and Lea. 

Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
Iiffective Oct. 11, 1938) 

Artesia, Juckson and Maljamar pools, New Mexico: 
gravity achedule beginning with «elow 29, at $0.61; 
29-29 9, at $0.63; plus 2c differential tor each gravity, 
up to 40 & above, at $0.85 


COLORADO 
Posted by Continental Oil Co 
(effective Oct. Ti, 1938) 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 



































PANHANDLE TEXAS Below 29 $0 81 35-359. $0.95 
Oklshoma-Kansns Humble Texas Co. 99.99.9......... .83 T6069. .2.... 
*(For effective dates, see footnote) Aug. 11. 1939 Oct. 2. 1939) 30-30.9......... > 37-37. 9... ; 99 
‘arter§ Conti- > Carson- OANO os ctw wns 87 $8-38.9...... 1.0 
: ug- onental  Sin- Gray Hutchin- - ra a ae 89 39-399 cinaae Se 
Ss. oO. nolia Texas clair County son Sweet Sour 5S-33..9. cece P 91 40 & above..... 1.05 
Indiana Shell Co. Prairie 28-28 .9.. $0.72 $0.67 34-34 9 93 
9 ar ih ais a $0 2 29-29 .9... 74 69 Canon C ‘ity ‘and Flore “nce, Col $0 90 
I. Peaweene ‘o - 30-30 9 ; 76 71 SOUTIL AND SOUTILDWEST TEXAS 
peers 76 69 31 31 2 4 8 a3 All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
4 <i. anaes - = gq Refining Co. 
-80 TS... $0.5 34-34 9 84 79 «$0.84 = $0.79 ; Hark Dee Conk. Wtnio’ tole ¥ 
82 “78 ses = 35-35 9 86 81 36 31 Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 
84 “81 re 68 36 “36 a 88 83 88 33 ZOGTOGRES CHMUGB. ccc ccccinciewiaes wos aa $0 6 
7 ph re Pe ~ Vial QHUI ces 6 0cges Saint skeet te Meee $0.92 
.86 .84 $0.86 t3 37-37 .9 90 85 90 85 C 2 $1.27 
88 7 88 78 38 38 9 92 87 92 87 -oOnroe ° oe ie if tj ° ‘tia ° ms e 1939) . eeee - 
90 .90 .90 82 39-39 9 94 89 94 89 | ‘ ‘tethea) SI tac ey ss a 
92 92 “92 86 a r ot al a o 6 rf Flour Bluff a Wells County em $1.23 
. Wi ‘ > . . 
= = aa I:ffective Aug. 31, 1939, Sinclair Prairie met Hardin, L ibe bes a esate $1.10 
98 (98 98 98 Humble in Panhandle Texas. Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia | Oct. 12, '38, Magnolia posted $0.96 in Darst Creek; 
100 1/00 1/00 100 posted same schedule as Humble. $0.87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; $1.14 for 
102 102 1.02 1 02 *EAST TEXAS Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in Liberty 
1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 By Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, Stanolind, Gulf, | County, Pex . é. 
essed Oe GG 2:66 3:06 lagnolia, Texas Co., Tide Water-Associated $1.10 | —_, Oct. 12, "38, The Texas Co. posted $0.96 in Darst 
39-39.9........ 1.08 1.08 1.08 1.08 *Iflective dates: Aug. 11, 1939, by Humble and Creek. 
40 & above. ee 1.10 1.10 1.10 Tide Water-Associated; Aug. 29, 1939, by Stanolind; (Continued on nezt page) 
NOVEMBER 29, 1939 














(Continued from 
K E T Ss preceding page) 


, 
| *Anahuac-Dickinson | Effective Aug. 30, 1939) ; 33-35.9.. 





i AP 1.18 L238 for for 
- = (Effective Oct. 2. 1939) : | mone: ARM. cons: os ccisc sve erehiaas awa ee $0.73 36-36.9.... 1.20 : o= oil : oil 
ane: $0.81 30-30.9........$1.03 Cotton Valley “St a ae $1.20 | 37-37.9.... 1.22 127 34°& 34° & 
3] 3] 9 . 83 31-31 9 l 05 | *N. La.-Ark. Sweet includes Caddo, Cotton ; 38-38.9.... ; se 1.29 above. above. 
i ‘ 85 32-32 9 1.07 | Valley, Cross, Lake, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer, 39-39 .9. l 26 1.31 
53 33°90. ae 33-33 = 4 1.09 | Rodessa, Sabine and Sligo, La. crudes, and Miller 40 & above. Pe 1.33 
a4 31 9 - 34-34 9 ; 1.1) county, Ark. S. La. Sour includes Choctaw, Darrow, — | a) Effective Oct. 1939 by Continental, Humble 
95-25.9 a 25-33 .9 1.13 N. Crowley, Roanoke and St. Martinsville. S. Ark. | and Texas Co.; Oct. 3, 1939 by Sinclair and Stano- 
? ang ae 36 36 Kd 1.15 | Sour includes Buchner, Magnolia and Village pools. | lind; Aug. 29, 1939 by Shell. Stanolind’s lowest grade 
ies wie a i Do 37-37 9.... 1.37 | IN. La.-Ark. Sweet crude and S. La. Sour ef- is below 21, at $0.88. Refugio, effective Oct. 2, 
58-98 4 ics , pa 38-38 eee 1 19 | fective Aug. 30, 1939, except Cross Lake, La : Sept °39 by Humble. 
4 4 Sahara , ) 39-39 .9 ae l 21 Baton Rouge-Univ., Sept. 11, and Bunkie and b) Shell posts these a in lowa district, Black 
+ : whe 40 & above... 1.23 | Eola, Oct. 23, 1939; and Ark. Sour, Sept. 13, 1939 | Bayou and White Castle, ; prices in Lowa district 
Anahuac-Dic *kinson includes Cedar Point, Fair- | +For Below 21°. have 2 lower grades: be _ 18, at $0.75, 18-18.9, 
ee Gillock, Hull, Pierce Junction and Raccoon Effective Sept. 8, 1939, Gulf Refg. Co. met S. O. | $0.77: and 19-19.9. is $0.79. 
Bend (shallow sand) and Turtle Bay La’s. N La.-Ark. Sweet prices in Bull B: vyou, Caddo, | Note: Humble’s Gulf Coast prices apply in_these 
| Texas fields: Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, 


Satsuma Dorado Mirando which includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Webb 


| 

Raccoon Bend (Dee 4 sand crude) Tomball and | Crichton, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer, and El 
} 
: : | 

(Effective Aug. 11, 1939) | and Zapata counties and Heyser and Placedo fields; 




















$0 95 32- i i 15 Posted oe seg or tan, Corp. | Mykawa, Sugarland, ‘Thompsons and Webster. 
ed 35-33 ? ie 1 Unie. ia ina i es ci $1.02 Humble’s prices in Re fugio include crudes pur- 
1.01 or 4 i I 19 Pistal bv Gonktinentatont.. * chased in Saxet, Kast White Point, Greta, O’Connor- 
1.03 36-36 “eo eo Effective Oct. 11, 1938 | MeFadden, Taft, Plymouth and Tom O'Connor fields. 
105 ae I 23 Tinctats ond VS a $1.03 | Stanolind’s prices apply in Clinton, Hastings, High 
1 07 ao " 4 i mod : (Effective om "1° 190390) °°" ; | Island, South Houston and Spindletop. Magnolia 
a. “4 ogee : a , Abbeville, os . | posts Mirando, effec tive Oct. 2, — —, as 
I 30-30 .9 -» 2 40 & above. 1.31 Below 36 » + $0.92 * 38-38.9........80.98 | Seon Texas Co.'s he es 
31-31.9 1.13 36-36.9......... 94 O0.9........100 | See © oe ee ae ee 
Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia posted above price and 37-37.9....... -96 40 & above..... 1.02 | + Reet pms thenhie’s up to 28; 28 & above, 
gravity schedule in Tomball. Effective Aug. 29, Posted by Caddo Crude Oil Purchasing Corp. | $1 O4: it posts Golden Meadow, La., 24-30 grav., 
1939, Stanolind met Humble in Tomball, except that | (Effective Aug. 14, 1939) | $0.90. plus Ie differential. to 40 & ‘above, $1.10, 
Stanolind’s schedule begins with below 29 at $1.07. | Allison area, a = ‘ Siccteceeee | Posted by Shell Oil Co., Ine. 
uisbon, N. La. > » 29. 1939 
LOUISTANA-ARKANSAS | (Effective Sept. 1 "g 1939) | Gibson field ae ae, os cree & $1.04 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 97-27 .9... $0.66 32:33 .9....... S8.96 | ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
(1) (For effective dates, see footnote) —— 4 bts = — 9 presi ane ps | Posted by Stanolind _— Co. 
' 29-299... an 34-34.9........ .80 | (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
iY 30-30 9... 72 35 & above..... 82 Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 
ry ~ =, 31-31 9 74 Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
i : = 5 ss Lisbon eo es met by Gulf, Sept. 14 ; | posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to 
my x at ; as Note: S. ¢ eg ouisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, | $1.10, which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
Be a =F . fc effective Oct. 5, 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. previous page 
af iS qf 3-= Pc enee eerre eaves | "Temsleep, Salt Crock liekd.........0...c000 $0 646 
a ss Z ry e Ze GULF COASTAL FIELDS | Iles, he avy. . ete e Te'. "oy sone here creature aa 0.92 
P “< ie = * alan a For effective dates, see footnote) Elk Basin, light LOR a Bee reer 0.90 
Below 20 , $0.79 Continental Re iis C sk, light f 0.90 
20-209 $0.73 $0.83 1$0.74 $063 82 Humble eo Ror 
ao sa a = 77 for 85 Sinclair (Humble, Seema tate, WOE. . i cccrevessececuvs 0.40 
oi oi 80 oil 88 ; Conti- : », Vi 35 
23.9 Below Below 83 Below 9] nental) Texas Co. Shell | een a ons ihekeseapecarnaeeeets i : ’ : : i , : = 
fy 25°. 25 86 23°. o4 20.. $0.86 $0.91 $0.86 (b)$0.79 | i iin aa 
> 75 85 89 65 97 f 9: 88 8 KE ffecti ‘ : 
26.9 77 87 92 67 1.00 ro 28 90 83 ry ; — ee $0.90 
27-27 .9 79 89 4 69 1.02 ‘99 97 9? 86 Ik ~—.. 9h eahoke sae 6b ee ewracen ess ne es 
28.9 81 91 06 a 1 04 01 99 O14 89 | teri eg ght.......-06 Cee ceceresesecs a 
29 9 83 93 98 73 1 06 06 101 0% 9° | Roc : Cook Sd Se eee Cee Cees week wactins en 
30.9 85 95 1.00 75 «1.08 98 1.03 o8 95 | Lance Ures ae ee ee * 899 
31.9 87 97 102 ce 110 100 105 100 oR | Dry Creek, ont. se eeeceereeens serececere 
2-329 89 99 1.04 72. 1.12 1.02 1.07 1.02 1.00 (Effective May 1, 1938) 
33.9 91 1.01 1.06 BL o1.14 1.04 1.09 1.04 1.02 | Grass Creek, heavy. rae eee es 80.50 
34.9 93 1.03 1.08 83 1.16 1.06 111 1.06 1.04 | (Effective Nov. 16, 1937) 
3.9 95 1.05 1.10 85 Be 1.08 bu 1.08 1.06 | Sunburst, Mont ; $0.90 
36.9... 97 1.07 1.12 87 1.20 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.08 , Posted by Continental On Co. 
bt 9 99 1.09 1.14 89 1.22 }.i2 1.17 1.12 1.10 (Effective Oct. IL, 1938) 
38.9 Ok 2.1) 2.16 91 1.24 1.14 1.19 1.24 1.12 Wie WN MONS nino snvindanenwia teen’ $1.10 
39.9 1.03 43 1.18 93 1.26 1.16 1.21 1.16 1.14 ee a OR ar em ere ek er 0.98 
10 & above 1.05 ‘ac 1.20 95 1.28 (Continued in nert column) Lance Creek. Wyo. , 0 77 





CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
1/! gravilies above those quoled take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, ercept Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, Santa Fe 
Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936: Elk Hills effective June 22. 1936: Lakeview Area, Aug. 19, 1936: El Segundo and 
Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937: Greeley y, ee July 9, 1938; Montebello, Auq. 11, 1939. Coles Levee-Richfield Weslern, Oct. 1, 1939. 
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Gevty HTE> & =< ee £& E£ 63 cc £ €& E BEX FS BE F 245 F 253 cf 3 FF B Sze Ze 
14-14.9. $0.80 $0.79 $0.74 $0. be $0.79 $0.80 $0.7 - $0.80 $0.76 $0.76 $0.77 $0 78 $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 .... $0.70 $0.70 $0.42 
15-15.9. 80 79 74 79 80 OR wat eee .80 76 76 i i 78 ) 70 eS | er .70 70 44 
16-16.9 “80 79 ‘74 28 .79 .80 Se acs’ Saas .80 7 .76 Be § 78 .70 70 SA .70 .70 5 
17-17.9 80 .79 1.74 = = .78 81 80 RA oc ck ed 80 .76 76. it 7§ 70 70 ee .70 =. 70 46 
18-18.9 80 .79 .74 .78 84 . 80 oi: Sarees ious .82 .76 .76 i 78 70 76 ee .70 .70 ee 
82 By .74 .82 .87 84 me aase”, pak .85 .76 .78 Br | :, are .70 7A ae) ewes .74 Pa | .70 
.85 .79 .74 .85 .90 .88 me eased, salen .88 me 82 77 80. C«; 70 .78 wee wena 78 2 .70 
. 88 .79 .74 89 .93 .93 Mee. sete na 91 . 80 .85 sae 84 78 re 82 Se «ses .82 74 .70 
.92 .82 .74 .92 96 .98 we as 7 93 84 89 .79 88 78 oat 87 aire . 86 Pe 72 
3s 26 77 96 99 1.02 96 84 79 96 88 93.82 02 78 80 92 ere 90 .82 .76 
.99 .91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 .99 88 .8l .99 91 .96 .85 .96 .82 84 97 >, Se 94 86 79 
1.03 .95 me 2.08 £05 2.21 1.03 93 23 2.82 5 eer .89 99 .86 88 1.01 1.01 oe 98 .90 83 
1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 98 B6° 2:05 208 ink; .93 103 .90 91 1.06 1.06 s GSES eice ka 
1.10 1.05 Be ii 1.2 1.10 1.03 a 3. cia Pes 97 1.06 .95 Oy 2.90 Poe ORS) BGR acc ss $1 00 
1.14 1.10 90 1.14 1.15 1.14 1.07 .90 1.06 1.01 1.10 .99 99 1.15 1.6 94 1.10 1.03 
a.33 2.35 os 4.18 1:18 cian 2.12 93 1.09 1.06 1.14 1.03. 1.02 1.20 1.20 98 1.14 1.06 
.23 2.19 3 1.22 1.21 1.21 62.57 95 OO Lt 68 ‘Oe 3a [DSS ROE: TR oss. coe TS 
guricenaeparesans — 1.24 cae Boose 97 4 2522 «65122 1:09 2.99 1.28 16 -—_—__——_-— 113 
*Elwood Terrace ..27 27 4.27 62:68 1.18 1.25 1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.09 Kettleman Hills 1 16 
moe ee 1.32 P22 1:58 2:90 2.17 2:38 1:56 28 9 1.19 
t .32 1.37 L.ze 8.32 bk. 1.2 2.17 1.23 1.22 
1.35 1.42 1.30 1.29 en vs 1 26 
} 1.39 1.46 1.34 E.oe | Serene 1.29 | 
| 1.43 BS 1.38 we im cee: Maa 1.32 
| 1.56 1.42 1.42 1.31 1.39 | 2 
161 1.47 1.35 1 43 1 39 
&. 1.66 } 31 1.39 1.42 
41-419, 1.355 1.43 1.45 
| 42-42.9 1.59 1.46 1.48 } 
43-43 9 1.63 1.50 151 
44-44 .9 1.67 1.54 1.55 
45-45 .9 Re | er 1.58 
| 46 16.9 1.75 1.61 1 61 
47-47 9. 1.65 
| 48-489 Se Be 1.68 
} *F. o. b. ship 


{Mountain View postings begin at $0.70 for 19-19.9; Newhall and others, which include Mekittrick, Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain 
begin with 14-14.9 and end with 19-19.9, all posted at $0.70 


Wilmington prices differ on gravities below 18.9. Prices are: 14-16.9, $0.75; L7-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest of schedule same as Signal Hill. | 
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This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or OMISSIONS, 





Acheson Colloids Corp. 

American Flange & Mfg. Co. 
American Safety Tank Co. ... 
= Telephone & Telegraph 
Badger & Sons Co., E. B. 

Berry Sons’ Co., James B. 

Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 

Bowser & Co., S, F. : , 

Bradford Oil Refining Co. 33 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. , 

Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 

Butler Manufacturing Co. 

Canfield Oil Co. ; ; 

Champion Spark Plug Co. , 
Champlin Refining Co. 1 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

Conewango Refg. Co. . j 30 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
Davidson Enamel Products, Ine. 

Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. ..... a4 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Economy Electric Lantern Co. 
Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 


Ford Motor Co. 

Freedom Oil Co. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

General American’ Transportation 
Corp. : mona 

General Electric Co. ; ' 

General Motors Truck & Coach 
Division 

Giant Tire & Rubber Co. ... 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 

Goodrich Co., B. F. ‘ 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Granberg Equipment, Inc. , 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Ine. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 


Havs Mfg. Co. 

cos ES ae eee 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Metal Hose Co., Ine. 29 


Johnson-Williams, Ltd. .. 32 


Kellogg Div. of American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co. : 

Lion Mfg. Corp. ‘ 31 

McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y. 

Master Electric Co. 

Miller Tires 

Morrison Bros. oe 

National Petroleum News 32 

National Pumps Corp. 

Neptune Meter Co. : . 

New York Lubricating Co. 

Overhead Door Corp. 

Paraflow Fourth Cove: 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Products 
Co. Pit : : ; 

Penola, Inc. : 

Philadelphia Valve Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

Platt’s Oilgram P. 

Pump & Meter Mfg. Co., The 

Pure Oil Co. ; : ; 

Roper Corp., Geo. D. - ‘ 

Sani-Flush (The Hygienic Products 
Co. . ‘ ; 

Service Station Equipment Co. 

Shell Oil Co., Ine. 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Inc. 

Skelly Oil Co. 

Smith Meter Co. Third Cover 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Southwest Pump Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 

Standard of Indiana 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Standard Steel Works 

Sun Oil Co. 

Texaco Development Co. 

Tokheim Oil Tank Co. Second Cover 


Universal Oil Products Co. ; 25 
Viking Pump Co. ew Secs 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 3 


Wheaton Brass Works, A. W. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Witte Engine Works 


WANTED—A “LIVE-WIRE MERCHANDISER” 


“Midwestern manufacturer of service station equipment has _ position 
offering real opportunity to a live-wire merchandiser or successful sales 
manager. Man selected will work directly under management of com- 
pany, traveling territories with company representatives, establishing 
new outlets, and developing sales in each area. 


“State your qualifications fully, past and present connections, personal 
details, salary expected, ete. All applications held in strictest confidence. 


“Our employees are acquainted with this advertisement. 


Reply Box 170” 
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Positions Wanted Professional Services 
REFINERY SUPERINTENDENT AND EN- = 
GINEER desires connection. Thoroughly ex- LUBRICATING GREASE 
perienced in the operation, maintenance and TECHNOLOGISTS 
construction of all modern refining opera- Write us for free eccst catimate of 
tions. Atmospheric and vacuum distillation, your problem. Recognized specialists 
multi-coil cracking, reforming, gas and poly in grease analysis, research, duplica- 


units, lube and asphalt plants. Successful 
record. Technically trained. Address Box 
172, Care of National Petroleum News. 


tion, development, grease formulation, 
or process investigation 
E. N. KLEMGARD LABORATORY 
Pullman, Washington 
EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE MAN 





wholesale and retail marketing, Major and 





independent, is open for connection January 
first with marketer or as direct refinery 


representative. Prefer south. Address Box ANTLKNOCK VALUES 
173, National Petroleum News DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
F Sal Chemists and Engineers 
or naie Specialists on Petroleum Products 
FOR SALE FIVE 8000 gallon car tanks in 961-976 — Frelinghuysen Ave. 
excellent condition. Inquiries solicited. Re- NEWARK, N. J. . 
public Iron and Metal Co., Box 850, Erie, Pa Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 





ADVERTISEMENT—CALL FOR BIDS To 





Purchase Royalty Oil Accruing to the United 


States from the Salt Creek, Wyoming, Oil GEORGE A. BURRELL 

Field. Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be reo 5 ee ne eee 
received in the office of the Secretary of the Petroleum and Gas oe . 
Interior, Washington, D. C., on or before Design Construction teports 
noon, December 1, 1939, from responsible : 

bidders for the purchase, beginning January Suite 1909, 

1, 1940, of royalty oil accruing to the United 20 Pine Street 1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
States from Government lands in the Salt New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Creek, Wyoming, oil field. Detailed specifi- 
cations on quantities offered for sale, re- 





quired form of bids, deliveries, volume 





measurements, gravity determinations, bond 


requirements, and action on bids, should be PHOENIX 

obtained by prospective bidders from the 

Director, Geological Survey, United States CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
Department of the Interior, Washington, An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
D. C., the Supervisor, U. S. Geological Sur- Laboratory 

vey, Casper, Wvoming, on the _ Register, Trt r . 

U. S. Land Office, Cheyenne, Wyoming. Equipped For All om Tests & 
Sealed bids are to be submitted to the Sec- Research in Petroleum Products 
retary of the Interior, Washington, D. C.., 3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
pursuant to the specifications, the envelope Telephone—Spalding 3578 


to be marked plainly “Bid on Salt Creek 





Royalty Oil—Not to be Opened Before Noon, 





December 1, 1939." No bid received after 
the time fixed herein for submitting hids 





will be considered. (Sgd.) E. K. BURLEW, HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. Petroleum Geologists and Engineers 
epfe L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr. 
Classified Rates 
Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 





Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 





type this size without border — 10 


cents a word. Minimum charge, $3.00. ROYAL E,. BURNHAM 


“Position Wanted’’—5 cents a word. Attorney-at-Law 
Minimum charge $1.00. y 


go bgt me orn A set in special svee Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
or with border—34.00 per column incn, ar ~7 
Copy must reach us not later than Exclusively 
Saturday preceding date of issue. 5 Mey a r , 
All advertisements carried on this stL Eleventh Street, N. W. 
page are payable in advance. Washington, D. C. 
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“STRICTLY PERSONAL” 


A New England Yankee (who still 
thinks “‘we” won at Bull Run), George 
R. Hopkins, assistant chief economist 
of Bureau of Mines’ petroleum section, 
gave preof of his thrifty ancestry as 
well as his unceasing devotion to golf 
while in Cleveland last week visiting 
oil companies and N.P.N. headquar- 


ters. 


Asked about a well-worn putter he 
was toting around town, “Hop” said it 
wasn’t to browbeat editors or oil statis- 
ticians. “Up at the station,” he ex- 
plained, “they wanted a dime extra to 
check it with my bag, so I decided to 
carry it along with me ’til train time.” 
On trips, “Hop” carries a pocketful of 
golf balls and practices putting on ho- 
tel room rugs. The putter, with a 
plastic wood zrip moulded to fit his 
hand, may explain his prowess in 
tournaments. 


teturning to Washington from the 
Chicago A.P.I. convention, “Hop” de 
toured to Salem, IIl., where he saw the 
Devonian well come in; then to Michi 
gan, visiting 16 refineries in two days. 
triopkins’ name and figures are known 
throughout the industry—there aren’t 
many oil reports, weekly, monthly or 
annually, issued by the Bureau which 
he doesn’t have a hand in in the actual 
work of supervising. 


In Cleveland, he visited with Sidney 
Swensrud, Ohio Standard vice presi 
dent, then over to National Refining 
Co. (“Hop” and Paul Ryan, National 
tefining’s president, were classmates 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy). 


William Frogge, Los Angeles district 
sales manager for Seaside Oil Co., re- 
cently proved his prowess as a sure- 
eyed huntsman when he bagged his 
full quota of ducks. A flash from 
Hollywood’s Walt Disney studio states: 
“Donald was too quick for Bill.” 


A. C. Cornish, Standard Vacuum 
Co.’s general manager at Shanghai, 


sailed this week for the Orient, after 
a short visit in California. 


H. Paul Grimm yesterday announced 
his resignation from the presidency of 
Bolsa Chica Oil Corp. Thomas Sim- 
mons moves into the vacancy. 

Before heading Bolsa Chica Oil 
Corp., Mr. Grimm was an official of 
Pacific Western Oil, and previous to 
that was an oil umpire in California’s 









valley fields. He is resigning to de- 
vote all his time to his private oil in- 
terests. However, he will retain his 
presidency of the Green Bay Co., 
which operates in New Mexico fields. 
Mr. Simmons has an interest in several 
West Montebello leases, and owns pro- 
duction at Redondo. 


Earle W. Gard, Union Oil Company’s 
manager of research and development, 
was appointed an executive board 
member of the alumni loyalty fund of 
the University of Southern California. 
Mr. Gard was graduated from U.S.C. 
in 1917. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Hadlick, of 
Jefferson City, Mo., both passed the 
Missouri bar examination recently. Mr. 
Hadlick is secretary of the Missouri 
Independent Oil Jobbers’ Assn. 


* 


Harry C. Miller, general manager 
of Pure Oil Co. telephone and tele- 
graph lines, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, retired last week after 22 years 
service with the company. Thomas F. 
Dougherty, in Mr. Miller’s department, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
leased telegraph lines, and will be sta- 
tioned in the company’s main office at 
Chicago. 


William G. Skelly, Tulsa, president 
of Skelly Oil Co., has been enrolled 
in Oklahoma’s Hall of Fame. The 
honor was conferred Nov. 16 by Okla- 
homa Memorial Ass’n. on Mr. Skelly, 


along with 12 others, for civic achieve-* 


ments. Mr. Skelly flew from the Chi- 
cago A.P.I. convention to Oklahoma 
City were the ceremonies were held. 





W. G. 


Skelly 





Joe C. Trees has “caught up with” 
his partner, Michael L. Benedum 

both have now passed the three-score- 
and-ten mark. Last June, Mr. Bene- 
dum turned 70 and the occasion was 
fittingly marked by a birthday party 
in Pittsburgh. So, on Nov. 10th, when 
Mr. Trees reached 70, another party 
was in order. Among the business and 
industrial leaders attending was Wal- 
ter S. Hallahan, president of Plymouth 
Oil Co., one of the Benedum-Trees en- 


terprises, and Republican national 
committeeman. 
* * * 


Roy S. Reed, of Kansas City, Kano- 
tex Refining Co. salesman, was busy 
in Chicago attending the annual Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute meeting re- 
cently and testifying in federal dis- 
trict court in the case of Jack Russell, 
Oklahoma outlaw, charged with kid- 
napping and transporting a kidnap vic- 
tim across state lines. Russell escaped 
from the Oklahoma penitentiary at Mc- 
Alester, Okla., last summer, and _ is 
charged with kidnapping a Kansas 
salesman and murdering him in Mc- 
Henry county, Illinois, near Chicago. 
Mr. Reed identified Russell as a hitch- 
hiker seen near Pittsburg, Kansas, 
shortly after Russell fled the peniten- 
tiary. 


Merrill H. Troupe, for several years 
Baltimore manager for the Indian Re- 
fining Co., (Texaco) Lawrenceville, IIL, 
has joined Beaver Oil Co., Baltimore, 
in charge of the lubricating oil depart- 
ment, according to L. L. Niedrach, 
president. 


This one was headed “One for Rip 
ley” in the November issue of ‘Dixie 
Marketer,” publication of Dixie Dis- 
tributors, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich.: 


It was the opening day for small- 
game hunting. Several members of 
the Lewis Oil Co., Dixie Distributor of 
Hillsdale, started off with the dawn, 
traveling until they came to the com- 
pany’s Wayne station on the Wayne 
highway, where L. J. Modisette was 
working. 


“All of a sudden a cock pheasant 
flew up out of the brush and Mr. Modi- 
sette whistled to H. R. Daniels (a 
member of the company and hunting 
party), to shoot it. Mr. Daniels was 
far too busy to risk taking a shot and 
seeing this, Mr. Modisette threw his 
cap about eight feet in the air, striking 
the bird and knocking it to the ground. 
The bird was knocked senseless and 
Mr. Modisette had no difficulty in pick- 
ing it up before it regained conscious- 
ness,” the publication stated. 


E. G. Guy, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Crystal Refining 
Co., Carson City, Michigan, left re- 
cently with his wife and children on a 
two week vacation trip to Erie, Kansas, 
his old home town. 
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@ Attractively modern in appearance and 
thoroughly efficient in operation, Gar 
Wood tanks aid in stepping up profits. Gar 
Wood tanks, preferred by progressive oil 


: Conventional Gar Wood Tank Equipped with Pump and 
marketers, afford greater value by reason Meter System—capacity 800 gallons, 2 compartments. 





of advanced design, craftsmanship and 


the use of highest quality materials. 


Gar Wood produces every style of tank, 
in a wide range of capacities—conven- 
tional, semi-streamlined and fully-stream- 
lined models. Every tank is specially engi- 
neered and completely equipped for the 
work it has to perform. When buying tanks, 
get everything—specify Gar Wood. 


Ask for descriptive literature. 


INDUSTRIES, Int 


TANK DIVISION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Motor Truck Equipment 














Everette Lee De Golyer 





In recognition of “Distinguished 
achievement in improving the tech- 
nique and practice of finding and 
producing petroleum”, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers has awarded the 
Anthony F. Lucas Gold Medal for 
1940 to Everette Lee De Golyer, of 
Dallas, Tex., consulting petroleum 
geologist. Previous recipients of 
the medal were J. Edgar Pew, vice 
president of the Sun Oil Co., and 
Henry L. Doherty, president of 
Cities Service Co. 

Mr. De Golyer’s dream of apply- 
ing geophysical methods of pros- 
pecting for oil in the U.S. was first 
realized in 1924 with the discovery 
of the Nash Salt Dome by his tor- 
sion balance—later proved by drill- 
ing in 1926. More than three bil- 
lion barrels of petroleum have been 
discovered since 1926 by geophysi- 
cal methods in the development 
of which Mr. De Golyer was the 
outstanding leader, the A.I.M.E. 
points out. 

Apprenticeship to his geological 
career was served with the U. S. 
Geological Survey, 1906-09. In 1911, 
he received a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from University of Oklahoma, 
and a year later became chief geol- 
ogist for the Mexican Eagle Oil 
Co., continuing with the company 
as consultant until 1923. Mean- 
while, he had formed the Amerada 
Petroleum Corp., the Rycade Oil 
Corp., the Geophysical Research 
Corp., and the Felmont Corp. 

At the recent oil hearings of the 
Temporary National Economic 
(Monopoly) Committee, Mr. De 
Golyer appeared as a witness for 
the American Petroleum Institute, 
presenting data on production and 
reserves. He was re-elected an 
A.P.I. director at the Institute’s 
convention last month. 
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